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INTRODUCTION 




Charles Dickens was born in 1812, the year Napoleon’s army met 
disaster at Moscow, and died in 1870, the year of Franco-Prussian 

education_in fact, he left school at the age of fifteen after about thr 

years there. He started writing for publication in 1833 and continue 
1 . i !„. end. Dickens has a host of novels and stones to his credit. 


Dickens, as a novelist, has two outstanding qualities. One, as a 
story-teller of town life, particularly of London of his time, he i s un¬ 
rivalled. He knew from personal experience the life of the streets, 
offices, and the courts of law. in this respect he was the first genuine 

story-teller. The other quality of his was that he made the novel an 
instniment for sociarreform. He appealed to the social conscience o 
his time with a smile on his lips and without much sermonizing., tie 
was the first story-teller of genius who took common-place people for ms 
raw material and showed us the little comedies and tragedies ot tneir 
everyday lives, touched richly with his humour and over-flowing 

sympathy. 

France was never out of men’s minds in England during the lifetime 
of Dickens. In 1837 Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution made a 
deeD impression on men’s minds, on that of Dickers more so. It is on 
a dramatic episode of the French Revolution that A Tale of Two Cities 

turns. ■ ! 

This novel was first brought out serially in 1859 in the weekly 
numbers of the journal, All The Year Round. That very year^ it was 
published in book form wit)' illustrations by Hablot Brown. Hhe two 
cities are London and Paris ; the time is that of the French Revolution ; 
that makes the story the most dramatic and absorbing that Dickens ever 
wrote. The story moves from England to France and back again, finally 
to settle down in Paris. England was then under George ^ III and we 
have pictures of London as it was then—^ith its ‘justice as the old 
Bailey trial, and its banks and body-snatchers. Dickens tho reformer is 
not absent from these scenes. 

The main thread of the story relates to Frafice and the French 
Revolution. It is the background to the tale and gives its semi-historicai 
quality to the novel. The plot is constructed with care from the opening 
of the story in 1775, when Dr. Manette is brought away from Paris, 
thrcugh old Bailey trial in 1780 and Darnay’s marriage (1782) to the out¬ 
break of Revolution in 1789 and the arrest and escape of Darnay in 1793. 
In his relation of the story, however, Dickens uses great restraint, for he 
V describes gruesome scenes only so far as they are relevant to the plot. 


Characters like Sydney Carton, Darnay, Madame Defarge, Miss Pross, 
Jerry Crunc er, Lucie and Dr. Manette are not easy to forget. O course, 
Dickens gives us his grotesque characters in Jerry Cruncher and the 

m . .« ' ’ > . KK- ■>.. n ■* 
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faithful Miss Pross, and th© exaggerated ones in Defarge and his wife. 
Carton is a character of high type. 

r humour, which we associate with Dickens, there is not much, and 
whatever lit tle we have is usually of a grim quality. This is in the scenes 

whe i e Jerry Cruncher and Miss Pross figure, and there is a sprinkling of 
it here and there. 

The dramatic quality of such scenes as the taking of the Bastille, 
the escape trorn prison and the end at the guillotine, to point out a fesr, 
is such as will not fail to absorb the reader’s attention. The story is one 
of action and character. The novel has been dramatized more than once, 
and recently as a great success as The Only Way. 

The novel has its value also in the description - of the coach-ride, 
Dover inn and Tellson’s Bank. There is a quiet dignity and colouring 
about these. 

The element of love is there in the story of Lucie Manette and 
Da may. But through the chequered and pathos-laden story ol Darnay 
and Lucie, through all the episodes of the story, runs the hopeless devo¬ 
tion of Sydney Carton for the heroine. In the novel self-sacrifice sounds 
like an undersong and reaches its climax in the ascending of Carton on to 
the guillotine for the husband of the woman he loved. That is quiet 
heroism. 

AT these qualities combine to make A Tale of Two Cities a story of 
exceptional appeal. 

t. 
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CHAPTER J 

-1 Hi t 

THE MAIL 


It was the Dover road that lay, on & Friday night late in 
November, before the first of the persons with whom this 
history has business. The Dover road lay, as to him, beyond 
the I >over mail, as it lumbered up Shooter s Hill. He walked 
uphiUin the mire by the side of the mail, as the rest of the 
passengers did ; not because they had the least relish for walk¬ 
ing exercise, under the circumstances, but because the hill, and 
the harness, and the mud, and the mail, were all so heavy, that 
the horses had three times al ready come to a stop, besides once 
drawing the coach across the road, with the mutinous intent of 


taking it bacl^ to Blackheath. 


\{ 


and tremulous tails, they mashed 

- * ‘ -* ^ * m -m % 


IIji , • /«ml vvr( 

With drooping heads 

I heir way through the thick mud, floundering and stumbling 
between whiles as if they were falling to pieces at the larger 
joints. As often as the driver rested them and brought them 
to a stand, with a wary “Wo-ho ! So-ho then ! the near leader- 
violently shook his head and everything upon it like an un¬ 
usually emphatic horse, denying that the coach could be got 
up the hill. Whenever the leader made this rattle, the passen- > 
ger started, as a nervous passenger might, and v,us disturbed 

in mind. 

.'here was a steaming mist in all the hollows, and it had 
roamed up the hill, like an evil spirit, seeking rest and finding 
none. It was dense enough to shut out everything from the 
light of the coach lamps but these its own workings, and a few 

yards of road. * ^ ; M 

Two otiior passengers, besides the one, weie plodding up the 
hill by the side of the mail. All three were wrapped to the 
cheek-bones and over the ears, and wore boots. Not one of 
the three could have said, from anything he saw, what either 

of the other two was like. 
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“Wo-ho !” said the coachman. “So, then ! One more pull 
and you’re at the top and be damned to you, for I have had 
trouble enough to get you to it !—Joe !” 

“Halloa !” the guard replied. 


“What o’clock do you make it, Joe ?” 
“Ten minutes, good, past eleven.”) 


/ 


“My blood !” ejaculated the vexe d coachman, “and not 
atop of Shooter’s yeti Tst! Yah ! Get on^with you !” 

a i AO c • 1 % IB 7 IF mill'# 

Once more the Dover maill struggled on, with the jack- 
boots of its passengers squashing along by its side. They had 
stopped when the coach stopped, and they kept close company 
with it. If any one of the three had had the hardihood to propose 
to another to walk on a little ahead into the mist and darkness, 
he would have put himself in a fair way of getting shot instant¬ 
ly as a highwayman./ v V vgt£& 


mill. 


The last burst carried the 


mail to the summit of the 

and the guard 


The horses stopped to breathe again, 
got down to skid the wheel for the descent, and open the coach 
door to let the passengers in. » j ^ 

Tst ! Joe !” cried the coachman in a* warning voice, look- 


i i 


ing down from his box. 


“What do you say, Tom ?” v f 

They both listened. ; ^ ii v ■ 

“I say a horse at a canter coming up, Joe.” 

“I say a horse at a gallop, Tom,” returned the guard, 
leaving his hold of the door, and mounting nimbly to his place. 
“Gentlemen ! In the king’s name, all of you !” 

' v .. Vs*. 

With this hurried adjuration he cocked his blunderbuss, and 
stood on the offensive. The passenger was on the coach step, 
getting in ; the two other passengers were close behind him, 
and about to follo^ - . He remained on the step, ha f in the 
coach and half out of it ; they remained in the road below him. 
They a|l looked from the coachman to the guard, and from the 
guard to the coachman, and listened. 

The sound of a horse at a gallop came fast and furiously 
up the hill. 
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“So-ho r- a. H -ft-t 

! Vmi there ! Stand ! I shall fire . ,. 

md ^CTa St "d from'he S “* '** 

the Dover mail f ’ “What 

• j uot u is «” the guard retorted. wnau 

“Never you mind what it is . e> 

are you ? ’ * 


♦ 


5/ 


Is that the Dover mail . 

“Why do you want to k ’ j 

“I want a passenger, if it is.’ 

“What passenger ?” 

‘ Mr. Jarvis Lorry. w - t as b is name. 

Our passenger sho wed in a momen passengers eyed 

The guard, the coachman, and the pro v 

him distrustfully* \ ^ % 

„ Keep where SJKt 

“t S ngh b tkn U V ourUfeV rae - ° f the naI " e ° f ? 

answer straight. . 

„ „ atte r 2 ” asked the passenger, then, « 

“What ‘,. Who wan ts me ? fa it Jerry ? 

mildlv quivering sp , anard 

rI don’t like Jerry, voice, if it is Jerry 
,0 himself. “He’s hoarser than suits me, is Jerry ) 


“Yes, Mr. Lorry”. 

‘ ‘What is the matter * 


>> 


“What is the matter . , « 

, “A despatch sent after you from over yonder. T. and Co. 

* . t v •„ messenger, guard,” said Mr. Lorry, getting 

“Iknowthismesseng , behind m ore swiftly than 

down into the roa passengers, who immediately scram- 

^oach shut the door, and puUed up the window. 

X may 1 there’s nothing wrong.” - 

He y . , f hnt i can’t make so sure of that, said 

the guard, in gruff soliloquy. jg ■ 

“Hallo, you 1** 11 J 
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“Well ! And hallo you !” said Jerry, more hoarsely than 
before. 

“Come on at a footpace ; d’ye mind me ? And if you’ve 
got holsters to that saddle o’ yourn, don’t let me see your hand 
go nigE em. For J m a devil at a ruick mistake, and when I 
make one it takes the form of lead. So now let’s look at you.” 

The figures of a horse and rider came slowly through the 
mist, and came to the side of the mail where the passenger 
stood. The rider stopped, and casting up his eyes at the guard, 
handed the passenger a small folded paper. The rider’s horse 
was blown, and both horse and rider were covered with mud, 
from the hoofs of the horse to the hat of the man. 

“Guard !” said the passenger, in a tone of quiet, business 
confidence. 

The watchful guard, witli his right hand at the stock of his 
raised blunderbuss, his left at the barrel, and his eye on the 
horseman, answered curtly, “Sir.’’ / > 

K | 

“There is nothing to apprehend. I belong to Tellson’s 
Bank. You must know Tellson’s Bank in London. I am 
going to Paris on business. A crown to drink. I may rear 

this?” 

“If so be as you’re quick, sir.” 

He opened it in the light of the coach {amp on that side, 
id read— first to himself and then aloud : (“Wait at Dover for 
Mam’selle.’ It’s not long, you see, guard. Jerry, say that my 

answer was, RECALLED TO LIFE. ) 

Jerry started in his saddle. “That’s a blazing strange 
answer, too, said he, at his hoarsest. 

“Take that message back, and they will know that 1 
received this, as well as if I wrote. Make the best of your way. 

Good-night.” 

Wi li those words the passenger opened the coach door and 
got in ; not at all assisted by his fellow-passengers who had 
exDeditiously secreted t eir watches and purses in their boots, 
and were now making a general pretence of being asleep. 

Tho coac lumbered on again, with heavier wreaths of mist 
closing round it as it began the descent. 


* J 
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jfV (- X Ov "tf ' V 

Jerry, left alone in the mist and darkness, dismounted 
meanwhile, not only to ease his spent horse, but to wipe the 
mud from his face, and shake the wet out of his hat-brim. 
After standing with the bridle over his arm, until the wheels ot 
the mail were no longer within hearing and the night was quite 
still again, he turned to walk down the hill. 


(t £ 


Recalled to life.’ That’s a blazing strange message 
Much of that wouldn’t do for you, Jerry ! I say, Jerry . lou d 

be in a blazing bad way, if recalling to life was to come into 

fashion, Jerry !” *\ ? 

He rode back at an easy trot, stopping pretty often at ale- 

_ _ ■ . • * I . 1__ A i, /'w irrvA'Kk 


houses by the way to, drink, but evincing a tendency to 

„ * —_ _l _l bio liof. nnplrprl Ills ( \ C' 


£ 


The mail-coach lumbered, jolted, rattled and bumped upon 
its tedious way, with its three passengers inside. As the bank 
passenger nodded in his place with half-shut eyes, the little 

coach windows, and the coach lamp dimly gleaming 

them, and the bulky bundle of opposite passenger, became e 

bank, and did a great stroke of business. 

But though the bank was almost always with him, there 
was another current of impression that never ceased to run, all 
through the night. He was on his way to dig some one out ot 

a grave. 

Now, which of the multitude of faces that showed them¬ 
selves before him was the true face of the buried person, the 
shadows of the night did not indicate ; but they were all the 
face of a man of five-and-fortv by years. The lace was in W- 
main one face, and every head was prematurely white. A 
hundred times the dozing passenger inquired of the spectre ; 

“Buried how long ?” 

The answer was always the same. “Almost eighteen years.’ 
“You had abandoned all hope of being dug out ?” 

i 

“Long ago. 


“You know that you are recalled to life V y 

“They tell me so.” , . 

“I hope you care to live 

“I can’t say.” 
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I 

“Shall i show her to you ? Will you come and see her ?” 


The answers to this question were various and contradic¬ 
tory. Sometimes the broken reply was, “Wait ! It would 1 kill 
me if I saw her too soon.” Sometimes it was given in a tender 
rain of tears, and then it was, “Take me to her.” Sometimes 
it was staring and bewildered, and then it was, I don t now 

her. I don't understand.” 


After such imaginary discourse, the passenger in his fancy 

would dig, and dig, dig-with a. snade. now with a great 

• , « 1 • 1 __J 


i UIOWUAUV, J-—-o 

now with a spade, now with a great 

kev now"with his"hands—to dig this wretched creature out. 
/ _ • | 1 


kev. now witn ms nanus* tu ^5 ” r , , . t 

Got out at last, with earth hanging about his face “d han, ^ 

would suddenly fall away to dust. Tk« ™»»niwr would the 

_ 1 a i 1____ ik a itr 


would suddenly ian away tu uuou. The passenger wou ® 
start to himself, and lower the window, to get the teality o 

mist and rain on his cheek. 


CHAPTER II 

THE PREPARATION 

When the mail got successfully to*Dover, in the epursaof 
the forenoon, the head drawer at the Royal George Hotel 
opened the coach door as his custom was. 

“There will be a packet to Calais to-morrow, drawer ?” 

“Yes sir, if the weather holds and the wind sets tolerable 
fair. The tide will serve pretty nicely at about two in the 

afternoon, sir. Bed, sir ? • 

“I shall not go to bed till night, hut I want a bedroom, 

and a barber* 

“And then breakfast, sir ? Yes, sir. That way sir, if you 

please Show Concord 1 Gentleman’s vaUse and hot water to 

find a fine sea-coal fire, sir.) Fetch barber to Concord. Star 
about there, now, for Concord ! 
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“I wish accommodation prepared for a young lady who 
come here at any time to-day. She may ask for Mr. Jarvis 
Lorry, or she may only ask for a gentleman from Tellson s 

Bank. Please to let me know.” 

“Yes, sir. Tellson’s Bank in London, sir ?” 

“Yes”. 

As the day declined into the afternoon, and the air, which 
had been at intervals clear enough to allow the French ast 
to be seen, became again charged with mist and \apoiu. 
Mr. Lorry’s thoughts seemed to cloud too. When it was daik, 
and he sat before the coffee-room fire, awaiting his dinner as 
he had awaited his breakfast, his mind w r as busily digging, 
digging, digging, in the live red coals. 

Mr. Lorry had been idle a long time, ai ! had just poured 
out his last glassful of wine with as complete an appearance of 
satisfaction as is ever to be found in an elderly gentleman of a 

fresh complexion who has got to the end of a bottle, when a 
rattling of wheels came up the narrow street, and rumbled into 

the inn-yard. , 

He set down his glass untouched. “This is Mam’selle !” 
said he. 

In a very few minutes the waiter came in to announce 
that Miss Manette had arrived from London, and would be 
happy to see the gentleman from Tellson’s. 

*‘So soon ?” 

Miss Manette had taken some refreshment on the road, 
and required none t hen, and was extremely anxious to see the 
gentleman from Tellson’s immediately, if it suited his pleasure 
and convenience. 

jjv ., The gentleman from Tellson’s had nothing left for it but 
to empty his glass with an air of stolid desperation, settle his 
odd little flaxen wig at the ears, and follow the waiter to Miss 
Manette’s apart ment. It was a large, dark room, furnished in 
a funeral manner with black horsehair, and loaded with heavy 
dark tables. 

0 ' 

The obscurity was so difficult to penetrate that Mr. Lorry, 
picking his way over the well-worn Turkey carpet, supposed 
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Miss Manette to be, for the moment, in some adjacent room, 

t , ^ v ing got past two tail candles, he saw standing to 
receive him by the table between them and the fire, a young 

n y of not more than seventeen, in a riding-cloak, and still 
holding her straw travelling hat by its ribbon, in her hand. As 

Ins eyes rested on a short, slight, pretty figure, a quantity of 

go en air > a p a ir of blue eyes that met his own with an 
mquirmg look, a sudden vivid likeness passed before him, of a 

his arms on the passage across that 
veryChannel, one cold time, when the hail drifted heavily and 

the sea ran high. The likeness passed away and he made his 
formal bow to Miss Manette. 


“Pray take a seat, 




.. . Slr * Xn a very clear and pleasant 

young voice ; a little toreign in its accent, but a very little 
indeed. J 

X kiss your hand, Miss, said Mr. Lorry, with the manners 

of an earlier date, as he made his formal bow again, and took 
his seat. 

I feceiyed a letter from the Bank, sir, yesterday, inform- 
,ue me ttiet some new intelligence—or discovery _ 

“The wore I is not material, miss ; either word will do.” 

“ respecting the small property of mv poor father whom 
I never saw—so long dead—.” 




i i 


-rendered it necessary that I should go to Paris, there 
to communicate with a gentleman of the Bank, so good as to 
be despatched to Paris for the purpose.” 

“Myself.” 

I 

“As I was prepared to hear, sir.” 

Hie curtsied to him (young ladies made curtsies in those 
days), with a pretty desire to convey to him that she felt how 
much older and wiser he was than she. He made her another 

I replied to the Bank, sir, that as it was considered 
necessary, by those who know, and who are so kind as to 
advise me, tl at I slioulo go to Prance, and that as I am an 
orphan and have no friend who could go with me, I should 
esteem it highly if I might be permitted to place myself, during 


bow. 


c i 
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t he journey, under that worthy gentleman’s protection. The 
gentleman had left London, but I think a messenger was sent 
after him to heg the favour o his waiting for me here.” 

1 was happy,” said Mr. Lorry, “to be entrusted with the 
charge. I shall be more happy to execute it.” 

»Sir, X thank you indeed. I thank you very gratefully. 
It was fold, me by Die Bank that the gentleman would explain 
t'» me the details of the business, and that I must prepare my¬ 
self t > fin ; them of a surprising nature. I have done my best 

to prepare myself, and I naturally have a strong and eager 
ml crest to know what they are.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Lorry. “Yes—I—.” After a pa 
he added, “It is very difficult to begin.” 


“Are you quite a stranger to me, sir ?” 

"Am F not ?” Mr. Lorry opened his hands, and extended 
them outward with a smile. He watched her as she mused, 
and the moment she raised her eyes again, went on— 

le your adopted country, I presume, I cannot do better 
than address you as a young English lady, Miss Manette ?” 

“If you please, sir.” 

“Miss Manette, f am a man of business. I have a business 
charge to acquit myself of. In your reception of it, don’t heed 
me any moot tl n if I was a speaking machine—truly. am 

not much else. I will, with your leave, relate to you, miss, the 
story ot one :of our customers. He was a French gentleman, 
a scientific gentlemmi, a ma of great acquirements—a Doctor.” 

“Not of Beauvais ?” V 

, “Why. yes, of Beauvais. Like Monsieur Manette, your 
father, the gentleman was of Beauvais. Like Monsieur Manette 
your father, the gentleman was of repute in Paris. I had the 
honour of knowing him there. Our relations were business 

confidential. I was at that time in our French 
house, and hat been—oh ! twenty years.” 


# 

At that time—I may ask, at what time, sir ? 




Pr, J 1 fil** m j S ?’ ° f twent 7 y ears a s°- He married—an 
English lady—and I was one of the trustees. His affairs, like 

the affairs of many other French gentlemen and French families, 
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I 

* 

were entirely in Teuton’s hands In a 

customers* 1 ' SKSST £U 2&£ ( miss ; the. U 

no friendship in them no StTcoi^e 5my 

r Ut - ImVZS from one of inr customer* to an- 

SKfi'oSse imy business day ; in,short, I have no 
feelings ; 1 am a mere machine. To go on 

•***■* l7 “s'i,-st ir—acsi 

England. 


! am almost sure it was you. 


' | |1( | _ ■ *■ ■*■ w — 1 ~ 

Mr Lorrv took the hesitating little hand that confidingly 
advanced to take his, and he put it with some ceremony to his 


lips. 


see how truly I 


“Miss Manette, it was I. And you ™ U feeU and that 

spoke of myself just feUow-oreatures are mere 

all the rela. reflect that I have never seen you 

business it nations wn y of Tellson’s house since 

tfl have KStf ° f “ S f theT 

SK ! u /S *^^£^*225 

I pass my whole life , remarked) , this is the story 

Mangle. So *fe*55er Now comes the difference. If your 
tWhXtlledthen he did-Don’t be frightened 1 How 

you start ! 


She did. indeed, start. 


And 


her hands. 


‘ gaid Mr Lorry, in a soothing tone, bringing his 

zXEszss*z r zz —. 

and began anew 


“As I was saying, if Monsieur Manette had not died , if h 

had suddenly and silently disappeared ; if he had been spirit* 
away if it had not been difficult to guess to what dreadful 
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place, though no art could trace him ; if he had an enemy in 
some compatriot who could exercise a privilege, for instance, 
the privilege of filling up blank forms for the consignment of 
any one to the oblivion of a prison for any length of time ; if 
his wife had implored the king, the queen, the court, the clergy, 
for any tidings of him, and all quite in vain ; then the history 
of your father would have been the history of this unfortunate 
gentleman, the Doctor of Beauvais.” 


“I entreat you to tell me more, sir.” 

‘‘I will, i am going to. You can bear it ?” 

“I can bear anything but the uncertainty you leave ] 
at this moment.” 




in 


‘ You speak collectedly, and you —art collected. That’s 
good !” (Though his manner was less satisfied than his words.) 
“A matter of business. Regard it as a matter of business— 
business that mus be done. Now, if this doctor’s wife, though 
a lady of great courage and spirit, had suffered so intensely 
from this cause before her little child was born—” 


“This little child was a daughter, sir.” 1 

“A daughter- A—a—matter of business—don’t be dis¬ 
tressed. Miss, if the poor lady had suffered so intensely before 
her little child was born that she came to the determination of 
sparing the poor child the inheritance of any part of the agony 
she hac! known the pains of, by rearing her in the belief that 
her father was dead—No, don’t kneel ! In Heaven’s name why 
should you kneel to me !” Ld -*-■ ■ -T'Tt’- 

"For the truth. 0 dear, good, compassionate sir, for the 
truth!” 

“A—matter of business. You confuse me, and how can I 
transact business if I am confused ? Let us be clear-headed. 
If you could kindly mention now, for instance, what nine times 
nine pence are, or how many shillings in twenty guineas, it would 
be so encouraging. I should be so much more at my ease about 
your state of mind.” 

Without directly answering to this appeal, she sat so still 
when lie had very gently raised her, and the hands that had 
not ceased to clasp his wrists were so much more steady than 
they had been, that she communicated some reassurance to 
Mr. Jarvis Lorry 
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“That’s right, that’s right. Courage ! Business ! You 
have business before you ; useful business. Miss Manette, your 
mother took this course with you. And when she died—I 
bt*liev<‘ broken-hearted—having never slackened her unavailing 
search for your father, she left you at two years old, to grow to 
be blooming, beautiful and happy without the dark cloud upon 
you of living in uncertainty whether your father soon wore his 
heart out in prison, or wasted there through many lingering 
years. ’* , , r . ^ 

As he said the words, he looked down, with an admiring 
pity, on the flowing golden hair ; as if he pictured to himself 
that it might have been already tinged with grey. 

“You know that your parents had no great possession, and 
that what they had was secured to jmur mother and to you. 
There has been no new discovery, of money, or of any other 
property, but—”. 

He felt his wrist held closer, and he stopped. The expression 
in the forehead, which had so particularly attracted liils notice, 
and which was now immovable, had deepened into one of pain 
and horror. 

“But he has been—been found. He is alive. Greatly chang¬ 
ed, it is too probable ; almost a wreck, it is possible ; though we 
will hope the best. Still, alive. Your father has been taken 
to the house of an old servant in Paris, and we are going there : 
I, to identify him if I can : you, to restore him to life, love, 
duty, rest, comfort.” 

A shiver ran through her frame, and from| it through his. 
She said, in a low, distinct, awe-stricken voice, as if she were 
saying it in a dream. 

“I am going to see his Ghost ! It will be his ghost—not 
him !” 

Mr, Lorry quietly chafed the hands that held his arm. 
“There, there, there ! See now, see now ! The best and the 
worst are known to you now. You are well on your way to 
the poor wronged gentleman, and with a fair sea voyage, and a 
fair land journey, you will be soon at his dear side.” 

She repeated in the same tone, sunk to a whisper, “I have 
been free, I have been happy, yet his ghost has never haunted 
me !” 
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“Only one thing more,” said Mr. Lorry, laying stress upon 
it as a wholesome means of enforcing her attention : “he has 
been found under another name ; his own, long forgotten or 
long concealed. It would be worse than useless now to inquire 
which ; worse than useless to seek to know whether he has 
been for years overlooked, or always designedly held prisoner. It 
w r ould be worse than useless now to make any inquiries, because 
it would be dangerous. Better not to mention the subject, 
anywhere or in any way, and to remove him—for a while at all 
events—out of France. Even I, safe as an Englishman, and 
even Tellson’s, important as they are to French credit, avoid 
all naming of the matter. I carry about me, not a scrap of 
writing openly referring to it. This is a secret service altogether. 
My credentials, entries, and memoranda, are all comprehended 
in one line, ‘Fecal led to life’, wdiich may mean anything. 
Bui what is the matter ! She doesn’t notice a word ! Miss 
Manette !” 

Prefectly still and silent, and not even fallen back in her 
chair, she sat under his hand, utterly insensible ; with her eyes 
open and fixed upon him, and with that last expression looking 
as if it were carved or branded into her forehead. So close was 
her hold upon his arm, that he feared to detach himself lest he 
should hurt her ; therefore he called out loudly for assistance 
without moving. 

A wild-looking woman, whom even in his agitation Mr. 
Lorrj 7 observed to be all of a red colour, and to have red hair, 
came running into the room in advance of the inn servants, and 
soon settled the question of his detachment from the poor 
young lady, by laying a brawny hand upon his chest, and 
sending him flying back against the nearest wall. 

(“I really think this must be a man !” was Mr. Lorry’s 

breathless reflection, simultaneously with his coming against 
the wall.) 

* 

“Why, look at you all !” bawled this figure, addressing the 

inn servants. “Why don’t you go and fetch things, instead of 

standing there staring at me ? I am not so much to look at, 

am I ? Why don’t you go and fetch things ? I’ll let you 

know, if you don’t bring smelling-salts, cold water, and vinegar, 
quick, I will !” " b 
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There was an immediate dispersal for these restoratives, 
and she softly laid the patient on a sofa, and tended her with 
great skill and gentleness ; calling her “my precious !” and 
“my bird !” and spreading her golden hair aside over her 
shoulders with great pride and care. 

“And you in brown !” she said, indignantly turning on 
Mr. Lorry ; “con idn’t you tell her what you had to tell her, 
without frightening her to death ? Look at her, with that pretty 
pale face and her cold hands. Do you call that being a 
banker ?” 

“I hope she will do well now,” said Mr. Lorry. 

“No thanks to you in brown, if she does. My darling 
pretty !” . • 

“I hope,” said Mr. Lorry, “that you accompany Miss 
Manet te to France ?” ' 

“A likely thing, too !” replied the strong woman. 

“If it was ever intended that I should go across salt water, 
do you suppose Providence >vould have cast my lot in an 
island ?” 


CHAPTER III 

THE WINE-SHOP 

fet 

A large cask of wine had been droppped and broken, in 
the street. The accident had happened in getting it out of a 
cart ; the cask had tumbled out with a run, the hoops had 
burst, and it ia}^ on the stones just outside the door of the 
wine-shop, shattered like a walnut-shell. 

All the people within reach had suspended their business, 
or their idleness, to run to the spot and drink the wine. Some 
men kneeled down, made scoops of their two hands joined, and 
sipped, or tried to help women, who bent over their shoulders, 
to sip, before the wine had all run out between their fingers. 
Others, men and women, dipped in the puddles with little mugs 
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of mutilated earthenware, or even with handkerchiefs from 
women’s heads, which were squeezed dry into infants mou s. 

A shrill sound of laughter and of amused voices—voices ol 
men, women, and children —resounded in the street while this 

wine game lasted. 

Samples of a people that had undergone a terrible grinding 
and regrinding in the mill, shivered at every corner, passed m 
and out at every doorway, looked from every window, fluttered 
in every vestige of a garment that the wind shook. The mill 
which had worked them down, was the mill that grinds young 
j >eople old ; the children had ancient faces and grave voices, 
and upon them, and upon the grown faces, and ploughed into 
every furrow of age and coming up afresh, was the sign, 

lunger. 

§ 

The wi xe-shop was a corner shop, better than most others 
in its appearance and degree, and the master of the wine-shop 
had stood outside it, in a yellow waistcoat and green breeches, 
looking on at the struggle for the lost wine. “It’s not ” 
affair,” said he, with a final shrug of his shoulders, 
people from the market did it. Let them bring another. 

There, his eyes happening to catch the tall joker writing 
up his joke, he called to him across the way : 

“Say, then, m j Gaspard, what do you do there ?** 

The fellow pointed to his joke. It missed its mark, and 
completely failed. 

“What now ? Are you a subject for the mad-hospital ?” 
said the wine -shopkeeper, crossing e road, and obliterating 
the jest with a handful of mud, picked up for the purpose, and 
smeared over it. “Why do you w ; rite in the public streets ? 
Is there—tell me thou—is there no other place to write such 
words in ?” He then recrossed the road and entered the 

wine-shop. 


my 
The 




This wine-shopkeeper w r as a bull-necked, martial-loo king 
man of thirty, and he should have been of a hot temperament, 
for, although it v T as a bitter day, he wore no coat, but carried 
one slung over his shoulder. His shirt-sleeves were rolled up, 
too, and his brown arms were bare to the elbows, ^either did 
he wear anything more on his head than his own crisply- 
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curling short dark hair. He was a dark man altogether, with 
good eyes and a good bold breadth between them. Good- 
humoured-looking on the whole, but implacable-looking too ; 
evidently a man of strong resolution and a set purpose ; a man 
not desirable to be met, rushing down a narrow pass with 
a gulf on either side, for nothing would turn the man. 

1 * m * * ^ 

Madame Defarge, his wife, sat in the shop behind the 
counter as lie came in. Madame Defarge was a stout woman 
of about his own age, with a watchful eye that seldom seemed 
to look at any tiling, a large hand heavily ringed, a steady face, 
strong features, and great composure of manner. There was a 
character about Madame Defarge, from which one might have 
predicted that she did not often make mistakes against her¬ 
self in any of the reckonings over which she presided. Madame 
Defarge being sensitive to cold, was wrapped in fur, and had a 
quantity of bright shawl twined about her head, though not 
to the concealment of her large ear-rings. Her knitting was 
before her, but she had laid it down to pick her teeth with a 
toothpick. Thus engaged, with her right elbow supported 
by her left hand, Madame Defarge said nothing when her lord 
came in, but coughed just one grain of cough. Ilis, in combi¬ 
nation with the lifting o:( her darkly defined eyebrows over her 
toothpick by the breadth of a line, suggested to her husband 
that he would do well to iook round the shop among the 
customers, for an}^ new customer who had dropped in while 
he stepped over the way. 

The wine-shopkeeper accordingly rolled his eyes about, 
until they rested upon an elderly gentleman and a young lady, 
|w|o|were^eate| in a corner. Other company were there : two 
playing cards, two playing dominoes, three" standing by the 
counter lengthening out a short supply of wine. As he passed 
behind the counter, he took notice that the elderly gentleman, 
said in a look to the young lady, “This is our man.” 

“What the devil do you do in that galley there?” said 
Monsieur Defarge to himself; “I don’t know you.” 

But he feigned >t to notice the two strangers, and fell 
»nto.discourse with the three customers who were drinking at 
the counter. 
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MonsieurDefarge’ ^Js^alTthe sni^ °” e of these three to 

go. is an the spilt wine swallowed ?” 

!.v. 1: drop, Jacques,” answered Monsieur Defarge. 

Madamt e De t &4e m pi^i , n°hertLfh hri >l a K “ ame Was effect ed,. 
of another line. ° h ’ d d her e y ebrows by the breadth 

MonsieL'Vefarge^tharma^v ofTh 111 ° f ‘ he r 1 !''® 6 ' addressin g' 

it not so, Jacques ?” 7 S but black bread and death. Is. 

• *- ^t is so, Jacques, Monsieur Defarge returned. 

Defalt *=«i| Se ° 0nd “ tcrcha nge of the Christian name, Madame- 

thelreadTof anther lfne° Ugh ’ M her eyebr ™ s V 

cmptylJnLg he P ut d °™ b - 

poor cattle always 11 have^hwlie- 4 bltte ^ taste it is that such. 

Hve, Jacques. Am I r^ht, Jacques V° ‘ 7* ^ ^ they ' 
Defarge° U ^ n§llt ’ Jac< 3 ues -” ' va s the response of Monsieur 

The ey’es onSo^Sm^n’f’^ f ° r the ‘ r wine ’ and Ieft the place, 
knitting, when the rt<Pf farg0 ^i"' 0re studymg his wife at her 

and begged the favour of a^ord™ 8,11 advanCed from his corner . 
with him to°the door.**”* SIonslenr Defar ge. and quietly stepped 

at Voided. Almost 

attentive. Jt had nnf 1 f j F ^ e s ^ ai ^ G< ^ an d became deeply 

«"s™ tmd tUMy 
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Mr. Jarvis Lorry and Miss Manette, emerging from the 
wine-shop thus, joined Monsieur Defarge in the doorway to 
which he had directed his other company just before. It 
opened from a stinking little black courtyard, and was th© 
general public entrance to a great pile of houses, inhabited by 
a great number of people. In the gloomy tile-paved entry to 
the gloomy tile-paved staircase, Monsieur Defarge bent down 
on one knee to the child of his master and put her hand to his 
lips. It was a gentle action, but not at all gently done ; a very 
remarkable transformation had come over him in a few seconds 
He had no good-humour in his face, nor any openness of aspect 
left, but had become a secret, ang y, dangerous man. . 

u It is very high j it is a little difficult. Better to begin 
slowly.” Thus Monsieur Defarge, in a stern voice, to Mr. 
Lorry, as they began ascending the stairs. 

“Is he alone V* the latter whispered/ 

“Alone ! God help him, who should be with him ! sa|g| 

the other in the same low voice. 

“Is he always alone, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of his own desire V* 

“Of his own necessity. As he was, when I first saw him 
after they found me and demanded to know as he was then, 

;SO he is now.” 

“He is greatly changed ?” 

“Changed !” 

The keeper of the wine-shop stopped to strike the wall 
with his hand, and mutter a tremendous curse. No direct, 
answer could have been half so forcible. Mr. Lorry’s spirits 
grew heavier and heavier, as he and his two companions 

..ascended higher and higher. 

At last the top of the staircase was gained, i here was 
yet an upoer staircase to be ascended, before the garret storey 
■was reached. The keeper of the wine-shop turned himself 
about here, and, carefully feeling in the pockets of the coat 
he carried over his shoulder, took out a key. 

“The door is locked then, my friend ?” said Mr. Lorry, 

surprised. 

“Ay. Yes,” was the grim reply of Monsieur Defarge. 
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You think it is necessary to keep the unfortunate gentle¬ 
man so retired ?” 

“I think it is necessary to turn the key.” Monsieur 
I )efarge whispered it closer in his ear, and frowned heavily. 


“Why 


? 


9 9 


come 


u ^ h y : Because he has lived so long, locked up, that he 
would be frightened—rave—tear himself to pieces--die- 

to I know not what harm—if his door was left open.” 

Is it possible ? exclaimed Mr. Lorry. 

“Is it possible !” repeated Defarge bitterly. “Yes. And 

a beautiful world we live in, when it is possible, and when 

n 'in oilier such things are possible, and not only possible, but 

done-done see you !—under that sky there, everv dav. Long 
live the devil. Let us go on.” J & 

f he door slowly opened inward under his hand, and lie 

looked into the room and said something. A faint voice 

answered something. Little more than a single syllable could 
nave been spoken on either side. 


He looked back over his shoulder, and beckoned them to 
enter. Mr Lorry got his arm securely round the daughter’s 
waist, and held her ; for he ielt that she was sinking. 

A a a—business, business !” he urged, with a moisture 

that was not of business shining on his cheek. “Come in, come 
in ! * ’ 


i am afraid ot it,” she answered, shuddering. 

“Ofit? What?” 


“I mean of him. Of my father.” 


Defarge drew out the key, closed the door, locked it oil 

l he inside, took out the key again, and held it in his hand 

All this he did, methodically, and with as loud and harsh an 

..'paniment of noise as he could make. Finally, he walked 

across the room with a measured tread to where the window 
Was. He stopped there, and faced round. 


With his back towards the door, and his face towards the 

window where the keeper of the wineshop stood looking at him 

a w lte-hairea man sat on a low bench, stooping forward and 
very busy; making shoes. 







I 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SHOEMAKER 

“Good-Day !” said Monsieur Defarge, looking down at the 
white head that bent low over the shoemaking. 

It was raised for a moment, and a very ijfaint voice res¬ 
ponded to the salutation, as if it were at a distance. 

“Good-day !” 

“You are still hard at w r ork, I see ?” 

After a long silence, the head was lifted for another 
moment, and the voice replied, “Yes—I am working.'’ This 
time, a pair of haggard (eyes had looked at the questioner, 
before the face had dropped again. 

“I want,” said Defarge, wdio had not removed his gaze 
from the siioemaker, “to let in a little more light here. You 
can bear a little more ?” 

The shoemaker stopped his work ; looked, with a vacant 

air of listening, at the floor on one side of him ; then, similarly, 

at the floor on the other side of him ; then, upward at the 
speaker. 

“What did you say?” 

“You can bear a little more light ?” 

“I must bear it, if you let it in.” 

The opened half-door was opened a little farther, and 
secured at that angle for the time. A broad ray of light fell 
into the garret, and showed the workman with an unfinished 
shoe upon his lap, pausing in his labour. His few common 
tools and various scraps of leather w ere at his feet and on his 
bench. He had a white beard, raggedly cut, but not very long, 
a hollow face, and exceedingly bright eyes. The hollo wmess and 
thinness of his face would have caused them to look large, 
under his yet dark eyebrows and his confused white hair, 
though they had been really otherwise ; but they were naturally 
large, and looked unnaturally so. His yellow rags of shirt lay 
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open at the throat, and showed his body to be withered and 


Are you going to finish 
asked Defarge, motioning to Mr. 

“What did you say ?” 


that pair of shoes to day ?” 
Lorry to come forward. 


Do you mean to finish that pair of shoes to day ?” 

A can t say t licit T dipt n f*ri t 
know.” an to ‘ 1 suppose so. I don’t 

over it*again ^ Uestion rem *nded him of his wort, and he bent 

the door L When a Te "hafstood'''^’ the dau Shter by 

aide of Defarge 1 ! the “oeS V’ b ? 

surprise at seeing another fio-.,™ i L Li p ‘ He showe d no 

one of his hands strayed to hil Him t J le J* nstea dy fingers of 
The look and the aetion ifiSffiSZ 

ZZtm a y ouT;r 0a See ’” 8aid M ° nsieur Defarge ' 

“Here is a visitor.” 

The shoemaker looked ud as hpfnm n, + *j.i- 

a hand from his work. • oetore, but without removing 

Come ! said Defarge. “Her** in w 
well-made show when he sees one ql njonsieur, who knows a 

working at. Take it, monsTeur ” h ' m that shoe y° u «• 


M n r - Lorr y took it in his hand. 
name.” 611 mons,enr wtat kind of shoe it is, and the maker’s 

replied 1 ** 6 & J ° Dger pause than usual . before the shoemaker 

I forget what it was you asked me. What did you say?” 
sieur’s i formation 1.”°° desCnbe the kind of shoe, for mon- 
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It is a lady’s shoe. It is a young lady’s walking-shoe. 

(_It is in the present mode. I never saw the mode. I have had 
a pattern in my hand.” He glanced at the shoe, with some 
little passing touch of pride. 

“And the maker’s name ?” said Defarge. 

“Did you ask me for my name ?” 

“Assuredly I did.” 

“One Hundred and Five, North Tower.” 

“Is it all?” 

“One Hundred and Five, North Tower.” 

v With a weary sound 7 that was not a sigh, nor a groan, he 
bent to work again until the silence was again broken. 

“You are not a shoemaker by trade ?” said Mr. Lorry, 
looking steadfastly at him. 

“Iam not a shoemaker by trade ? No, I was not a shoe¬ 
maker by trade. I-1 learned it here. (_I taught myself.) I 

asked leave to teach myself, and I got it with much difficulty 
after a long while, and I have made shoes ever since.” 

-g he held out his hand for the shoe that had been taken 
from him, Mr. Lorry said, still looking steadfastly in h|s face : 

“Monsieur Manette ; do you remember nothing of me ?” 


The shoe dropped to the ground, and he sat looking fixedly 
at the questioner. 

“Monsieur Manette,” Mr. Lorry laid his hand upon 
Defarge’s arm ; “do you remember nothing of this man ? npok 
at him. Look at me. Is there no old banker, no old business, 
no old servant, no old time, rising in your mind, Monsieur 

Manette ? ” 


He looked at the two, less and less attentively, and his 
eyes in gloomy abstraction sought the ground and looked about 
him in the old way. Finally, with a deep, long sigh, he took 
the shoe up, and resumed his work. 

“Have you recognised him, monsieur ? asked Defarge, in 


a whisper. 

“Yes ; for a moment. At first I thought it quite hopeless, 
but I have unquestionably seen, for a single moment*,, the face 


I 

V 
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ftatjL one? knew well. Hush ! Let us draw farther back. 
Hush ! 


She had moved from the wall of the garret, very near to 
tiie j noli on which he sat. There was something aweful in 
his unconsciousess of the figure that could have put out 
its hand and touched him as he stooped over his labour 

Not a word was spoken, not a sound was made. She 
stood, like a spirit, beside him, and he bent over his work. 

. ^ ppened, at length, that he had occasion to change the 

instrument m his hand for his shoemaker’s knife. It lay on 
that side of him which was not the side on which she stood. 

e had taken it up, and was stooping to work again, when his 

eyes caught the skirt of her dress. He raised them, and saw 

her lace. The two spectators started forward, but she stayed 

them With a motion of her hand. She had no fear of his striking 
at her with the knife, although they had. 8 

He stnred at her with a fearful look, and after a while his 

lips began to form some words, though no sound proceeded 

from them By degrees, m the pauses of his quick anddaboured 
In eathing, he was heard to say : 


“What is this ? 


? > 


With the tears streaming down her face, she put her two 
hands to her lips, and kissed them to him ; then clasped them 
on her breast, as if she laid his ruined head there. 

“You are not the jailer’s daughter ?” 

She sighed “No.” 

“Who are you?” 

1 N ° t / e 1 t trustil }g the tones of her voice, she sat down on 
the bench beside hinj. He recoiled, but she laid her hand upon 

his arm. A strange thrill struck him when she did so and 

visibly passed over his frame ; he laid the knife down softhr 
as,he sat staring at her. r. ’ 


j,,, . H f, r golden hair, which she wore in long curls, had been 
hurriedly pushed aside, and fell down over her neck. Advancim 
his hand by little and little, he took it up, and looked at it. In 

skffn. of th ® ae y m he went astray, and, with another deer 

S1 gh, Jcli to work at his shoemaking. * 

6 
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P> it not for long. Releasing his arm, she laid her hand 
* l m his shoulder. After looking doubtfully at it, two or three 
times, as if to be sure that it was really there, he laid down his 
work, put his hand to his neck, and took off a blackened string 
with a scrap of folded rag attached to it. He opened this care- 
fully, on Ins knee, and it contained a very little quantity of 
hair : not more than one or two long golden hairs, which he 
had, in some old day, wound off upon his finger. 

He took her hair into his hand again, and looked closely 

•at it. “It is the same. How can it be ! When was it ! How 
was it !” 

As the concentrating expression returned to his ^forehead, 
he seemed to become conscious that it was in hers too. He 
•turned her full to the light, and looked at her. 

She had laid her head upon my shoulder, that night when 
I was summoned out—she had a fear of my going, though I 
had none —and when I was brought to the North Tower they 
found these upon my sleeve. ‘You will leave me then ? They 
can never help me to escape in the body, though they may in 
-the spirit.’ These were the words I said. I remember them 

very well.” 

He formed his speech’ with his lips many times before he 
•could utter it. But when he did find spoken words for it, they 
•came to him coherently, though slowly. 

“How was this ? — Was %*- you ?” 

Once more, the two spectators started, as he turned upon 
her with a frightfu l suddenness. But she sat perfectly still in 
his grasp, and only said in a low voice, “I entreat you, good 
gentlemen, do not come near us, do not speak, do not move !” 

“Hark !” he exclaimed. “Whose voice was that ?” 

His hands released her as he uttered this cry, and went 
up to his white hair, which they tore in a frenzy. It died out, 
as everything but his shoemaking did die out of him, and he 
refolded his little packet and tried to secure it in his breast ; 
but he still looked at her, and gloomily shook his head. 

“No, no, no ; you are too young, too blooming. It can’t 
be. See what the prisoner is. These are not the hands she 
knew, this is not the face she knew, this is not a voice she ever 
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heard. No, no. She was 
of the North Tower- 
angel ? 


and lie 


ages ago. 


was—before the slow years 
What is your name, my gentle 


Hailing his softened tone and manner, his 'laughter fell 

upoii he 1 knees befo:e him, with her appealing hands°upon his 
breast. 


“0, sir, at another time you shall know my name, and who 
my mother was, and who my father, and how I never knew 
their hard, hard history. But I cannot tell you, at this time, 
and T cannot tell you here. All that I may tell you, here and 

now, is, that I pray to you to touch me and to bless me. Kiss 
me, kiss me ! 0 my dear, my dear !” 

I 

His cold, white head mingled with her radiant hair, which 

warmed and lighted it as though it were the light of freedom 
shining on him. 

IT you hear in my voice—I don’t know that it is so, but 
I hope it is—if you hear in my voice any resemblance to a 
voice that once was sweet music in your ears, weep for it 
weep for it! If you touch, in touching my hair, anything 
that recalls a beloved head that lay in your breast when you 
were young and free, weep for it, weep for it ! If, when I hint 
to you of a home there is before us, where I will be true to 
you with all my duty and with all my faithful service, I bring 
back the remembrance of a home long desolate, while your 
heart pined away, weep for it, weep for it !” 

She held him closer round the neck, and rocked him on her 
breast like a child. 


If, wnen I tell you, dearest dear, that your agony is over 
and that I have come here to take you from it, and that we go 
to England to be at peace and rest, I cause you to think of 
your useful life laid waste, and of our native France so wicked 
to you, weep for it, weep for it ! And if, when I shall tell you 
°1 my name, and of my father who is living, and of my mother 
who is dead, you learn that I have to kneel to my honoured 
father, and implore his pardon for having never for his sake 
striven all day and lain awake and wept all night, because the 
love of my poor mother hid his torture from me, weep for it, 
weep for it l^Weep for her, then, and for me ! Good gentlemen' 
t hank God ! 1 feel his sacred tears upon my face, and his sobs 
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strike against my heart 
God !” 


Oh, fiee ! Trank God for us, thank 


i f ‘ ha* 1 su nk in her arms, with his face dropped on her 

^ reast : a sight so touching that the two beholders covered 
their aces. 

\\ !U-'U !he quiei of the garret had been long undisturbed, 

and his heaving breast and shaken form had long yielded to the 

calm that must follow all storms, they came forward to raise 

the father and daughter from the ground. He had gradually 

drooped to the floor, and lay there in a lethargy, worn out. 

She had nestled down with him, that his headinight lie upon 

her arm • and her hair drooping over him curtained him from 
the light. 

If, without disturbing him,” she said, raising her to Mr. 
Lorry as he stooped over them, after repeated blowings of his 
nose, “all could be arranged for our leaving Paris at°once, so 
that, from the ver 3 r door, he could be taken away—” 

“But, [consider. Is he fit for the journey ?” asked Mr. 

Lorry. 

%/ 

“More fit Tor that, I think, than to remain in this city so 
dreadful to him.” 

“It is true,” said Defarge, who was kneeling to look on 
an- hear. “More than that : Monsieur Manette is, for all 
reasons, best out of Prance. Say, shall I hire a carriage and 
post-horses ?” 

“That's business,” said Mr. Lorry, resuming on the short¬ 
est notice his methodica! • manners ; “and if business is to be 
done, I had better do it.” 

“Then be so kind,” urged Miss Manette, “as to leave us 
here. You see how composer he has become, and you cannot 
be afraid to leave him with me now. Why should you be ? If 
you will lock the door to secure us from interruption, I do not 
doubt that you will find him, when you come back, as quiet as 
you leave him. In any case, I will take care of him until you 
return, and then we t*# 1 remove him straight.” 

Both Mr. Lorry and Defarge were rather disinclined to this 
course, and in favour of one of them remaining. But, as there 
were not only carriage and horses to be seen to, but travel ing 
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papers , and as time Dressed fi j 
«nd, it came at last to their hastily 

was necessary to be done, and hu^ying ^ay to dZT”* ** 
Then, as the darkness closed in the dmmW u , , 

£r Ti XxSszL Sr . “i ± 

quiet, until u light glee me.] through th^X^ln 'hg.'ol l''' “ y 

Mr. Lorry and Monsieur Defarge had mad* din j * 
journey, and had brought with them wJj t r ?, ad y for the 

and wrappers, bread a^ meat W ’ and hot T "4 doaks 
shoemaker’s bench (there was nnfhiL , P ? arrled . on the 

Mn L °^ --ed"the 6 captive,'and 

through ttz)z s r„ s 

TliGy began to descend i Monsipnr Ha To * n 
the lamp, Mr. Lorry closing the little procession 8011 * 8 *** " 

followed h[m°whet a Mr g °Lorr^’s th fe C t 0a0h ’ “ d Us dau g ,lte r had 

S r'r g ' miserabl * ® shoeSm“an°d 2 t? 

husband that she* would gef& “en^k !&* *° her 

them down and handed them in • and immedienli k ly brought 

i , i nd saw nothing. 

barriCT^Tt 0t UP ?-n- the b ° X ’ and . gave the word ‘‘To the 
away under the feeble ever-swinging lamps! " ° lattered 


* 


I 



CHAPTER V 

FIVE YEARS LATER 

Tellson’s Bank by Temple Bar was an old-fashioned place, 
even in the year 1780. It was very small, very dark, very 
ugly, very incommodious. It was an old-fashioned place, more¬ 
over, in that the partners in the house were prouc! of its small¬ 
ness, proud of its darkness, proud of its ugliness. 

Outside Tellson’s—never by any means in it, unless called 
in—was an odd-job-man, an occasional porter and messenger, 
who served as the live sign of the house. He was never absent 
during business hours, unless upon an errand, and then he was 
represent ed by his son : a grisly urchin of twelve, who was his 
express image. His name was Jerry Cruncher. ,, 

f 

The scene was Mr. Cruncher’s private lodging in Hanging 
Sword Alley, Whitefriars ; the time, half-past seven of the clock 
on a windy March morning, 1780 A.D. Mr. Cruncher’s apart¬ 
ments were not in a good neighbourhood, and were but two in 
number, even if a closet with a single pane of glass in it might 
be counted as one. But they were very decently kept. Early 
as it was, on the windy March morning, the room in which he 
ay abed was already scrubbed throughout ; and between the 
cups and saucers arranged for breakfast, and the lumbering 
deal table, a very clean white cloth was spread. 

Mr. Cruncher reposed under a patchwork count,er-pane, 
like a Harlequin at home. At first, he slept heavily, but by 
degrees, began to roll and surge in bed, until he rose above the 
surface with his spiky hair looking as if it must tear the sheets 
to ribbons. At which juncture, he exclaimed, in a voice of dire 

exasperation : 

“Bust me, if she ain’t at it again !” 

A woman of orderly and industrious appearance rose from 
her knees in a corner, with sufficient haste and trepidation to 
show that she was the person referred to. 
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«v M . Wha f .I” Sai ? Mr ' Cruncher ’ Poking out of bed for a boot, 
i on re at it again, are you ?” 

After hailing the morning with this second salutation he 

threw a boot at the woman as a third. It was a very muddy 

boot, and may introduce the odd circumstance connected with 
Mr. Cruncher s domestic economy, that, whereas he often came 

home after banking hours with clean boots, he often got ud 

1 ,ext niorning to find the same boots covered with clay. ^ 

Cruncher, “what are you up to, Aggera- 

wayter { 


“I was only saying my prayers. 


3 3 


Saying your prayers. You’re a nice woman ! What do 
you mean by flopping yourself flown and praying agin me ?” 

I was not praying against you ; I was praying for you.” 

... * weren’t. And if you were, I won’t be took the liberty 
with. Here I your mother’s a nice woman, young Jerry, some 
a-praying agm your father’s prosperity. You’ve got a dutiful 
mother, you have, my son. You have got a religious mother 
you have my boy : going and flopping herself down, and praw 

aV? 6 kread-and-butter may be snatched out of the 
Tnoutn of her only child ! 


Master Cruncher (who was in his shirt) took this very ill 

and, turning to his mother, strongly deprecated anv pravine 
•away of his personal board. * 1 " 

Vif l what do you suppose, you conceited female,” said 
r. Cruncher, with unconscious inconsistency, “that the wort h 

of your prayers may be ? Name the price that you put uovr 
prayers at!” J p J 

fhey, only come from the heart, Jerry. They are worth 

no more than that.” ’ • " 0,1,1 


not 


a-gomg 


4<T1 : Wor ‘ h morc , tha ! 1 that >” repeated Mr. Cruncher. 

they am t worth much, then. Whether or no I won’t hp 
prayed agin, I tell you. I can’t afford it. I’m 

vlYYA unl r ky - A your s " eaking - If y° u must g° flopping 

3 ureel f d°"ui; dop in favour of your husband and child, and 

”dfe andrtf- ,0n f' had had but a >™at’ral 

Zs, ft 2 d thls poor b °y had any but a unnat’ral mother I 

might have made some money last week instead of being 


im 
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into'! 1,7-2!!? CO f mt T ined and reli ? iousl y circumvented 

who all this time had been putting on his clothes “Youmr 
Jerry, dress yourself, my boy, and while I clean my boots keen 

signs of more hopping, give me a call.” ' ^ a *T 

Mr. Cruncher’s temper was not at all improved when he 

came to Ins breakfast. He resented Mrs. Cruncher’s savins- 
grace with particular animosity. * & 

Now Aggeraw ayter : W hat are you up to ? At it again ?” 
His wife explained she had merely “asked a blessing.” 

U - t do it !” said Mr. Cruncher, looking about, as if he 

rather expected to see the loaf disap pear under the efficacy of 

his wife’s petitions. “I ain’t a-going to be blessed out of house 

and home. I won’t have my wittles blessed off mv table 
Keep still !” " J 


Towards nine o’clock he smoothed his ruffled aspect, and,, 
presenting as respectable and msiness-like an exterior as he 
could, issued forth to the occupation of the day. 

-W. 1,4 

It could scarcely be called a trade, in spite of his favourite 
esciiption of himself as ,- a honest tradesman.” Mis- 
stock consisted of a wooden stool, made out of a broken-backed 
chair cut down, which stock young Jerry, walking at his 

j every morning to beneath the banking- 

house window that Was nearest Temple Bar. There with the 
addition of the first handful of a straw that could be gleaned 
from any passing vehicle to keep the cold and wet from the 
odd-job-] fan’s feet, it formed the encampment for the dav. On 
this post of his, Mr. Cruncher was as well known to" Fleet 

Street and the Temple, as the Bar itself—and was almost as 
ill-looking. 

i camped at a quarter before nine, in good time to touch 
his tin ee-cornered hat to the oldest of men as tliev oassed in 
to Tellson’s, Jerry took up his station on this wind\ March 
morning, with young Jerry standing by him. when not engaged 
in making forays through the Bar, to inflict bodily and mental 
injuries of an acute description on passing boy r s who were 
small enough for his amiable purpose Father and son, ex- 
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tremely like each other, looking silently on at the morning 
.traffic in Fleet Street, with their two heads as near to one 
another as the two eyes of each were, bore a considerable 
resemblance to a pair of monkeys. The resemblance was not 
lessened by the accidental circumstance, that the mature Jerry 
bi 1 and spai out straw, while the twinkling eyes of the youth¬ 
ful Jerry were as restlessly watchful of him as of everything 
else in Fleet Street. 


m n G k, eat ^ or ^ e °f the regular indoor messengers attached 
to Tellson s establishment was put through the door, and the 
word was given : ’ 

“Porter wanted !” 


said one of 


“You know the Old Bailey well, no doubt ?” 
the oldest of clerks to Jerry the messenger. 

“\e-es, sir,” returned Jerry, in something of a dogged 
manner. “I do know the Bailey.” 6 

Just/ so. j\ m< I \ <>u know JVXr, Lorry ,5 

“X know Mr. Lorry, sir, much better than I know the 
Bailey: 


\ erywell. Find the door where the witnesses ao in, and 

show tiie door-keeper this note for Mr. Lorry. He will then let 
you in.” 

into the court, sir ?” 

V» Into the court. The door-keeper will pass the note to 

j 0rry ’ a I ld d ? y° u make any gesture that will attract Mr 
gogy, an d show him where you stand. Then what you have 
to do, is, to remain there until he wants you.” 

“Is that all, sir ?” 

* % 


This iJtn^plll!-’ He W1Sl ?f S t0 „ have a messen ger at hand. 

' ( 1 •' dim you are there. 

" $-$$$ ^ ook I e tf6r and went his way. 

nnt ■? Iak 1 lng kls w *y through the crowd, the messenger found 

n it. After some delay the door turned on its hinges a very 
into*court ^ al ° Wed Mr ' Jerry Crml °her to squeeze himself 
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' himself next to” ' ” he aSted ’ in a whis P er - of the man he found 

“Nothing yet.” 

hat’s coming on ?” 

“The treason ■ case. ” 

“The quartering one, eh ?” 

Ah ! returned the man with a rplioL • -l ^ 

•« s?S zKk as s S' tra s s* s? 

<l»pp.d...1 he’ll he cut into £JSaSSSL*! 

„ n , Jif h m S f°™, d Guil ‘y you mean to say ?” Jerrr ^hl Pr i 

o OMhey'U find him Guilty,” said the other. 7 'AS 

keeperhhoUThe 6 ^ 8 atte ?! ion , was here diverted to the door- 
Kee p er. whom he saw making his way to Mr. lorry with the 

note m his hand. Mr. Lorry sat at a table, among the gentle 

“®" “ w, f “°t far from a wigged gentleman, the prisoner’s 
counsel, who had a great bundle of papers before him • and 

hL a nnrbt P ° SI l e an °J h f r wi gg®d gentleman with his hands in 
at him th tS ’ wh °ft Who J attention > when Mr. Cruncher looked 

at him then or afterwards seemed to be concentrated on the 
of hm chin and signing with his hand, Jerry fttrfcted the noticf 

of Mr. Lony who had stood up to look for him, and who 

Ollietlv rmrMprl onrl on+ -■ 9 


quietly nodded, and sat down again. 

had s‘pS?en with. g ° 1 ' t0 d ° Wdh fhe CaSe asked the “ a " ^ 

Blessed if I know/ 5 said Jerry. 

inquired haV6 **“ §0t t0 d ° "' ith jt ' then ’ if a P erson ma y 

“Blessed if I know that either,” said Jerry. 

The .nte.pcj °f th e judge, and a consequent great stir and 

dock W ° Wn fL tllG C ? Ur f’ sto PP ed the dialogue. Presently, the 
had wf? 6 ] P ° int 0f interest Two jailers, who 

in, and put to d the g ba h r ere ’ W6nt ° U ‘’ * he priS ° ner was brou S hfc 
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Everybody present, except the one wigged gentleman who 
looked at the ceiling, stared at him. He was a youngman of 
about five-and-twenty, and well-grown and well-looking, with a 
sunburned cheek and a dark eye. His condition was that of a 
young gentleman. He was plainly dressed in black, or very 
dark gray, and his hair, which was long and dark, was gathered 
in a ribbon at the back of his neck : more to be out of his w r ay 
for ornament. He was quite self-possessed, boved to tile judge, 
and stood quiet. 


Silence in the court ! Charles Darnay had yesterday plead¬ 
ed Not Guilty to a charge denouncing him (with infinite jingle 
ai d jangle) for that he was a false traitor to our King, by 
reason <1 his having, on diverse occasions, and by diverse means 
and ways, assisted Lewis, the Frencli king, in his wars against 
our king by coming and going between our dominions and 
those of the said f rench Lewis falsely, traitorously, revealing to 
the said Freneh Lewis what force our king had in preparation 
to send to Canada and North America. 


The accused was quiet and attentive ; watched the open¬ 
ing proceedings with a grave interest. About on a level with 
1 'is eyes, there sat, in that corner of the judge’s bench, two 
persons upon whom his look immediate^ rested ; so immediate¬ 
ly that all i lie eyes that were turned upon him, turned to them. 

The spectators saw in t he two figures, a young lady of 
little u i o! ?■ ; nan twenty, and a gentleman who was evidently 
her fa i her ; a man of a very remarkable appearance in respect 
of the absolute whiteness of his hair. 


His daughter had one of her hands drawn through his arm, 

as she sat by him, and the other pressed upon it. She had drawn 

close to him, in her dread of the scene, and in her pity for the 

prisoner. Her forehead had been strikingly expressive of an 

engrossing terror and compassion that saw nothing but the peril 

of the accused. This had been so very noticeable, so very 

powerfully and naturally shown, that starers who .had lad no 

pity for him were touched by her; and the whisper went about 
“Who are they ?” 

h i ry the messenger, who had made his own observations 
in his own manner, and who had been sucking the rust off his 
fingers in his absorption, stretched his neck to hear who they 
were. The crowd about him had pressed and passed the inquiry 
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on to the nearest attendant i 
slowly pressed and passed back 


and from him it had been more 

• at last it got to Jerry. 

•/ 


“Witnesses.” 

“For which side ? ” 

4 Against.” 

“Against what side ?” 

“The prisoner’s.” 

the man u'llfp r?^ back in bis seat, and looked st( 
rose to speak ’ Mr - Attorney 


at 
General 


CHAPTER VI / v 

A TRIAL FOR TREASON 

Mr. Attorney-General had to inform the jury that the 

treasonablfnra t ! lol ?- , V volins in y ears > was old in the 

w-‘, b } e Prices which claimed the forfeit of his life. That 

ponclencTTfTnd 61106 Wlt f the public enem y vVas not a corres- 

‘ ‘^before. That, it was certain the prisoner had for 
onger than that, been in the habit of passing and repassing 
between France and England, on secret business of which he 

inTo d tiSr n< f r° neSt acCOUnt That ’ Providence had put it 

renroaph 1 ^ 0 ! 0 '^ 011 W,1 ° WaS beyond fear ' and beyond 
reproacu, to find out the nature of the prisoner’s schemes/and, 

ruck with horror, to disclose them to His Majesty’s Chief 

Secietary of State and most honourable Privy Council. That 

this patriot would be produced before them. That, his position 
anc attitude were, on the whole, sublime. That he had been 
e pusoner s nend, but, in an evil hour detecting his infamy 
had resolved to immolate the traitor he could no longer cherish 
m Ins bosom on the sacred altar of his country. That, the 
evidence of these two witnesses, coupled with the documents of 
their discovering that would be produced, would show the 
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prisoner to have been furnished with lists of his Majesty’s 
forces, and of their disposition and preparation, both by sea 
and land, and would leave no doubt that he had habitually 
conveyed such information to a hostile power. That, these lists 
eould not be proved to be in the prisoner's handwriting ; but 
that it was ;>'i the same ; that, indeed, it was rather the better 
for the prosecution, as showing the prisoner to be artful in his^ 
precautions. That, the proof would go back five years, and 
would show the prisoner already engaged in these pernicious 
missions, within a few weeks before the date of the very first 
action foughjt between the British troops and the Americans. 
That, for these reasons, the jury, being a loyal jury as he knew 
they were), and being a responsible jury (as they knew they 
were), must positively find the prisoner guilty, and make an 
end of him, whether they liked it or not. 

When the Attorney-General ceased, a buzz arose in the ; 
court as if a cloud of great blue-flies were swarming about the* 
prisoner, in anticipat ion of what he was soon to become. When 
it toned down again, the unimpeachable patriot appeared in the 
witness-box. 

Mr. Solicitor-General then, following his leader’s lead,, 
examined tie patriot : John Barsad, gentleman, by name. Tbe^ 
story of his pure soul was exactly what Mr. Attorney-General 
had described it to be—perhaps, if it had a fault, a little too- 
exactly. Having released his noble bosom of its burden, lie 
would have modestly withdrawn himself, but that the wigged 
gentleman with the papers before him, sitting not far from 
Mr. Lorry, begged to ask him a few questions. The wigged 
gentleman sitting opposite, still looked at the ceiling of the 
court. 

Had he ever been a spy himself ? No, he scorned the base^ 
insinuation. What did he live upon ? His property. Where 
was his property ? He didn't precise^ remember where it was. 
What was it ? No business of anybody’s. Had he inherited 
it ? Yes, he had. From whom ? Distant relation. Very 
distant ? Rather. Ever been in prison ? Certainly not. Never 
in a debtors’ prison ? Didn’t you see what that had to do with 
it. Never in a debtors’ prison ?—Come once again. Never. Yes. 
Now many times ? Tw t o or three times. Not five or six ? 
Perhaps. Of what profession ? Gentleman. Ever been kicked l 
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Decide X not! 1 ono©^o^ed y a ? ki^‘ kicked dow nstairs ? 

•and fell downstairs of his own accord™ Kick 0 ? ° f f if staircase > 

**■>«•/«£& ••SsSFE ti Ter ?“ * 

at play ? Never, Ever t ]ive' HVe b y cheatin S 

.gentlemen do. Ever borrow mZ li ^ more than other 
pay him ? No Was not th* w- 0 P r soner • Mes. Ever 

inn S , y a„d p^cketf ‘ No ’ “ -T^’ 

«“* * Certain. Knew no more aboTthe HsLTno ^ 

«,nd employment ,1 , regular government pay 

Oh <leaV no Swear thar" P Ov. *T “°' ° r t0 d ° 

■but motives of sheer patriotism ? NoneThatever. m ° tlVes 

*• SiRSL‘“ e rSS 

m good faith and simplicity four years ago. He had asked the 
prisoner, aboard the Calais packet, if he wanted a handy fdlow 

ks s s x £<8s 

of the prisoner, and to keep an eye upon him, soon afterward!? 

lhts7otf mg bls ,? lothe ?> " hde travelling, he had seen similar 
hsts i diese m the prisoners pockets, over and over a sain 

He had taken these hsts from the drawer of the prisoner’s desk 

;■ put them there first. He had seen tie prisoner 
simiL* 'r T lder ^ lcal llsts t0 French gentlemen at Calais; and 

He loved his country, and couldn’t bear it. and had given in- 
telTftT k H ? , had “T b f en sus P ected of dealing a silver 

turned out to be only a plated one. He had known the last 
witless seven or eight years ; that was merely a coincidence. 

ea,J’Sr.t^Lo^ ^ “* * 

Mr. Jarvis Lorry, are you a clerk in Te;Ison’s Bank ?” 

“I am.” 
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“On a certain Friday night in November, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five, did business occasion you to. 
travel between London and Dover by the mail ? ’ ’ 

“It did.” 

“Were there any other passengers in the mail ?” 

“Two.” 

“Did they alight on the road in the course of the night 

“They did.” 

“Mr. Lorry, look upon the prisoner. Was he one of these- 
two passengers ?” 

“I cannot undertake to say that he was.” 

I>oes he resemble either of these tw r o passengers ?” 

“Both were so wrapped up, and the night was so dark, and' 
w r e were all so reserved, that I cannot undertake to say even 
that.” , J ' 

“Mr. Lorry, look again upon the prisoner. Supposing him 
wrapped up as those two passengers were, is there anything in. 
his bulk and stature to render it unlikely that he w^as one of 
them ? 

“No.” 

Vou w T ill not swear, Mr. Lorry, that he was not one of 
them ?” 

“NO.” • ‘ ; ; 

“So at least you say he may have been one of them \ ” 

* ‘Yes. Except that I remember them both to have been— 
like myself—timorous of highwaymen, and the prisoner has not. 
a timorous air.” 

1 <id you ever see a counterfeit of timidity, Mr. Lorry ?” 

1 certainly have seen that.” 

“Mr. Lorry, look once more upon the prisoner. Have you 
seen him, to your certain knowledge, before ?” 

have.” 

“When?” 

“I w'as returning from France a few days afterwards, and 
at Calais, the prisoner came on board the packet-ship in which. 
I returned, and made the voyage with me.” 

“At what hour did he come on board ?” 

“At a little after midnight.” 

“In the dead of the night. Was he the on y passenger- 
who came on board at that untimely hour ?” 
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“He happened to be die only one.” 

.Never mind about ‘happening,’ Mr. Lorry. He was the 
-only passenger who came on board in the dead of the night ?” 

o 

“He was.” 

e e you traA ellin^ alone, ^lr. Lorry, or with any com- 

• o v J 

panion { 

‘A\ ith two companions. A gentleman and lady, ' hey 
.are here. 

‘They are are. Had you any conversation with the 
prisoner.” 

“liard'y any. The weather was stormy, and the passage 
long and rough, and 1 lay on a sofa, almost from shore to 
shore.” 

‘•Miss Manette.” 

The young lady, to whom ah eyes had been turned before, 
and were now turned again, stood up where she had sat. Her 
father rose with her. and kept her hand drawn through his arm. 

“Miss Manette, look upon the prisoner.” 

To be confronted with such pity, and such earnest youth 
and beauty was far more trying to the accused than to be 

t ♦ t/ o 

confronted with all the crowd. Standing, as it were, apart 
with her on the edge of his grave, not all the staring curiousity 
that looked on, could, for the moment, nerve him to remain 
in quite still. His hurried right hand parcelled out the herbs 
before him into imaginary beds of flowers in a garden ; and his 
efforts to control and steady his breathing, shook the lips from 
which the colour rushed to his heart. The buzz of the great 
flies was loud again. 

“Miss Manette, have you seen the prisoner before ?” 

‘•Yes, sir.” 

“Where ?” 

“On board o the packet-ship just now referred to, sir and 
on the same occasion.” 

“you are the young lady just now referred to ?” 

“Oh ! most unhappily, I am !” 

The plaintive tone oHier compassion merged into the less 
musical voice of the judge, as he said, something fiercely, 
“Answer the questions put to you, and make no remark upon 
them.” . 
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•‘Miss Manette, had you any conversation with the prisoner 
on that passage across the Channel ?” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“Recall it.” 

In the midst of a profound stillness, she faintly began : 

“When the gentleman came on board...” 

•‘Do you mean the prisoner ?” inquired the judge, knitting 
his brows* 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then say the prisoner.” 

“Wheu the prisoner came on board, he noticed that my 
fathef,” turning her eyes lovingly to him as he stood reside 
her, “was much fatigued and in a very weak state of health. 
My father was so much reduced, that I was afraid to take him 
out of the air, and I had made a bed for him on the deck near 
the cabin steps, and C sat on the deek at his side to take care 
of him There were no other passengers that night, but we 
four. The prisoner was so good as to beg permission to advise 
ni< how I could shelter my father from the wind and weather, 
better than I had done. I had not known how to do it well, 
not understanding how the wind would set when we were out 
of the herbour. He did it for me. He expressed great gentle¬ 
ness and kindness for my father’s state, and I am sure he 
felt it. That was the manner of our beginning to speak to¬ 
gether.” 

“Let me interrupt you for a moment. Had he come on 
board alone ?” 

“No.” 

Hm^“Kow many were with him ?” 

“Two French gentlemen.” 

“Had they conferred together ?” 

“They had conferred together until the last moment, when 
it was necessary for the French gentlemen to be landed in their 

boat.” 

“Had any papers been handed abount among them, 
similar to these lists ? ” t 
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“Some papers had been handed about among them, but I 
but I dou’t known what papers.” 

“Like these in shape and size ?” 

“Possibly, but indeed I don’t know, although they stood 
whispering very near to me : because they stood at the top of 
the cabin steps to have the light of the lamp, that was hanging 
there ; it was a dull lamp, ann they spoke very low, and I 
did not hear what they said, and saw only that they looked at 
paper. ’ ’ 

“Now, to the prisoner’s conversation, Miss Manette.” 

“The prisoner was as open in his confidence with me— 
which arose out of my helpless situation—as he was kind, and 
good, and useful to my father. I hope,” bursting into tears, “I 
may not repay him by doing him harm to-day.” 

Buzzing from the blue-flies. 

“Miss Manette, if the prisoner does not perfectly under¬ 
stand that you give the evidence which it is your duty to give— 
which you must give—and which you cannot escape from 
giving—with great unwillingness, he is the only person present 
in that condition. Please to go on.” 

“He told me that he was travelling on business of a delicate 
and difficult nature, which might get people into to trouble, 
and that lie was therefore travelling under an assumed name. 
He said that this business had, within a few days taken him to 
France, and might, at intervals, take him backwards and for¬ 
wards between France and England for a long time to come.” 

“Did he say anything about America, Miss Manet te ? Be 
particular,” 

“He tried to explain to me how that quarrel had arisen, 
and he said that, so far as he could judge, it was a wrong and 
foolish one on England’s part. He added, in a jesting way, 
that perhaps George Washington might gain almost as great a 
name in history as George the Third. But there was no harm, 
in his wav of saying this : it was said laughingly, and to beguile 

the time.” 

Mr. Attorney-General now signified to my lord, that he 
deemed it necessary, as a matter of precaution and form, to- 
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call the young lady’s father, Doctor Manette, who was called 
accordingly. 

“Doctor Manette, look upon the prisoner. Have you ever 
seen him before ?” 

“Once. When he called at my lodging in London. Some 
three years, or three years and a half, ago. ” 

“Can you indentify him as your fellow-passenger on board 
the packet, or speak to his conversation with your daughter ?” 

“Sir, I can do neither.” 

“Is there any particular and special reason for you being 
unable to do either ? ” 

He answered, in a low voice, “There is.” 

'Has it been your misfortune to undergo a long imprison¬ 
ment, without trial, or even accusation, in your native country. 
Doctor Manette ?” 

lie answered, in a tone that went to every heart. “A long- 
imprisonment.” ° 

“Were 3 r ou newly re^ased on the occasion in question V’ J 

They tell me so.” 

H ave you no remembrance of the occasion ?” 

“None. My mind is a blank, from some time— I cannot 
even say what time—when I employed myself, in my capti¬ 
vity, in making shoes, to the time when I found myself living 
in London with my dear daughter here. She had become 
familiar to me, when a gracious God restored my faculties : 
,U1 I am quite unable even to say how she had become 
la i liar. I have no remembrance of the process.” 

Mr. Attorney-General sat down, and the father and 
daughter sat down together. t .... 1 H ‘ 

A singular circumstance then arose in the case. The 
o ject in hand being to show that the prisoner went down, 
with some fellow-plotter untracked, in the Dover mail on the 

Fnday night in November five years ago, and got out of the 

mail m the iught, as a blind, at a place where he did not 
remain, but from which he travelled Hack some c ozen miles 
or more, to a garrison and dockyard, and there collected in- 
orma ion , a witness was called to identify him as having been 
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at the precise time required, in the coffee-room of a hotel in 
that garrison and dockyard town, waiting for another person. 
The prisoner’s counsel was cross-examining this witness 
wiih no result, except that he had never seen the prisoner 
on any other occasion, when the wigged gentleman who 
had all is time been looking at the ceiling of the court, 
wrote a word or two on a little piece of paper, screwed it up 
and tossed it to him. Opening this piece of paper in the next 
pause, the counsel looked with great attention and curiosity 
at the prisoner. 

“You say again you are quite sure that it was the 
prisoner ?” 

The witness was quite sure. 

“Did you see anybody very like the prisoner V* 

Not so like (the witness said) as that he could be mistaken. 

"Look well upon that gentleman, my learned friend there,” 
pointing to him who had tossed the paper over, “and then look 
well upon the prisoner. low say you ? Are they very like 
each other ?” 

Allowing for my learned riend’s appearance being care* 
less and slovenly, if not debauched, they were sufficiently like 
each other to surprise, not only the witness, but everybody 
present, when they were thus brought into comparison, j My 
lord being prayed to bid my learned friend lay aside his 
wig, and giving no very gracious consent, the likeness became 
much more remarkable. My lord inquired of Mr. Stryver (the 
prisoner's counsel), whether they were next to try Mr. Carton 
(name of my learned friend) for treason? But Mr. Stryver 
replied to my lord, no ; but he would ask the witness to tell 
him whether what happened once, might happen twice , 
whether lie would have been so confident if he had seen this 
illustration of his rashness sooner; whether he would be so 
confident, having seen it; and more. The upshot of which 
was to smash this witness like a crockery vessel, and shiver 
his part of the case to useless lumber. 

Mr. Cruncher had by this time taken quite a lunch of rust 
off his fingers, in his following of the evidence. He had now 
to attend while Air. Stryver fitted the prisoner’s cage on 
jury, like a compact suit of clothes ; showing them how the 
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patriot, Barsad, was a hired spy and traitor, an unblushing 
trafficker in blood, and one of the greatest scoundrels upon 
earth since accursed Judas—which he certainly did look rather 
like. How the virtuous servant, Cl} 7 ', was his friend and partner, 
and was worthy to be ; how the watchful eyes of those forgers 
and false swearers had rested on the prisoner as a victim, because 
some family affairs in France, he being of French extraction, did 
require his making those passages across the Channel -though 
what those affairs were, a consideration for others who were 
near and dear to him, forbade him, even for his life, to disclose. 
How the evidence that had been warped and wrested from the 
young lady, whose anguish in giving it they had witnessed, 
came°to nothing, involving the mere little innocent gallantries 
and politenesses likely to pass between any young gentleman 
and young lady so thrown together. 

Mr. Stryver then called his few r witnesses, and Mr. 
Cruncher had next to attend while Mr. Attorney-General turned 
the whole suit of clothes Mr. Stryver had fitted on the jury, 
inside out; showing how Barsad and Cly were even a hundred 
times better than he had thought them, and the prisoner 
hundred times worse. Lastly, came my lo:> i himself, turning 
the suit o clothes, now inside out, now outside in, bin yii 
whole decidedly trimming and shaping them into grave-clothes 

for the prisoner. 

And now. the jury turned to consider, and the great dies 
swarmed again. 

Mr. Carton, who had so long sat looking at the ceiling of 
the couri. changed neither his place nor his attitude, even in 
this excitement. While his learned friend, Mr. Stryver, 
massing his papers before him, wh ispered with those who sat 
near, and i'rom time to time glanced anxiously at the jury, 
w!*i]e all the spectators moved more or less, and grouped 
themselves anew r ; this one man sat leaning back, with his Ltorn 
gown half off him, his untidy wig put on just as it had 
happened to light on his head after its removal, his hands in 
his pockets, and his eyes on the ceiling as they had been all 
day. 

Yet this Mr. Carton took in more of the details of the 
scene than he appeared to take in ; for now, when Miss 
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hea l dr °PP ed u P° n her Other’s breast, he was 
vm,n^ l* li w 1 *! tD “V audll >ly, “Officer ! look to that 

see she wm fiS* gent ' eman t0 take her ° ut ' »«* 

There was much commiseration for her as she was 
removed, and much sympathy with her father. It had 
evidently been a great distress to him, to have the davs of his 
imprisonment recalled. He had shown strong internal"agitation 

when he was questioned, and that pondering or brood in u 

which made him old, had been upon him, like a heavy cloud, 
ever since. As he passed out, the jury, who had turned back 
and paused a moment, spoke, through their foreman. 

w-v^it-Jhey were not agreed, and wished to retire. Mv lord 
showed some surprise that they w r ere not agreed, but signified 
his pleasure that should retire under watch and ward, and 
retired himself. The trial had lasted all day, the lamps in 
the court were now being lighted. It began to be rumoured 
that the jury would be out a long while. The spectators 
dropped oil to get refreshment, and the prisoner withdrew to 
the back of the dock, and sat down. 

Mr. Lorry, who had gone out when the young lady and her 
ather went out, now reappeared, and beckoned to Jerry : who, 
in the»slackened interest, could easily get near him. 

-Terry if you wish to take something to eat, you can. 
But keep in the way. You wiil be sure to hear when the 
jury come in. Don't be a moment behind them, for I want 
you to take the verdict back to the bank. You are the 
quickest messenger I knows and will get to Temple Bar long 
before I can. 5 ’ 

Mr. Carton came up at the moment, and touched Mr. 
Lorrv on the arm. 

4 

“How is the young lady ?” 

“She is greatly distressed ; but her father is comforting 
her, and she feels the better for being out of court.” 

“I’ll tell the prisoner so. It won’t do for a respectable 
bank gentleman like you, to be seen speaking to him publicly, 
you know.” 
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Mr. Lorry reddened, as if lie were conscious of having 
debated the point in his mind, and Mr. Carton made his way 

to the outside of the bar. The way out of court lay in that 
direction, and Jerry followed him, all eyes, ears, ands pikes. 


“Mr. Darnay ! 


5) 


The prisoner came forward directly. 

“You will naturally be anxious to hear of thepvitness, Miss 
Manette. She will do very well. You have been the worst 

of her agitation.” 

“I am deeply sorry to have been, the cause of it. Could 
vou tell her so for me, with my fervent acknowledgements ? ' 

%/ j j 

“Yes, I could. I will, if you ask it. ^ 

Mr. Carton s manner was careless as to be almost insolent. 
He stood, half turned from the prisoner, laughing with his elbow 

against the bar. 

“I do ask it. Accept my cordial thanks. 


“What,” said Carton, still only half turned towards him, 
“do you expect, Mr. i)arney ?” 

“The worst.” 

“It’s the wisest thing to expect, and the likeliest. Bui I 
think their withdrawing is in your favour.” 

Loitering on the way o court not being allowed, Jerry 
heard no more ; but left them—fso like each other in feature, so 
unlike each other in manner—standing side by side, both 
reflected in the glass above them, b ,* 

An hour and a half limped heavily away in the thief-and- 
ra seal-crowded passages below, even though assisted off with 
mutton pies and ale. The hoarse messenger, uncomfor¬ 
tably seated on a form after taking that reflection, had dropped, 
into a doze, when a loud murmur and a rapid tide of people 
setting up the stairs that led to the court, carried him along 

with them. 

“Jerry ! Jerry !” Mr. Lorry was already calling at the door 
when he got there. 

“Here, sir ! It’s a fight to get back again. Here I am, 
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Havf you got i'tr d6d *** * P a P er throu g h the throng. “Quick 


“Yes, sir.” 


wnltcn °n the paper was. the word “ACQUIT¬ 


TED.. 


“If you had sent the message, ‘Recalled to life,’ avain ” 

muttered Jerry, as he turned, “I should have known what you 
meant, this fime.” J y 

He had no opportunity of saying, or so much as thinking, 
^*3 until li6 was clear of the Old ]>ailey j for the 

crowd came pouring out with a vehemence that nearly took 
him off his legs, and aloud buzz swept into the street as if the 
baffled blue-flies were dispersing in search of other carrion. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE JACKAL 


Nobody had made any acknowledgement of ^Ir. Carton , s 
pari in the day’s proceedings ; nobody had known of it. He 

smelled of port wine, and did not appear to be quite sober, 
when he turned to Darnay :. ■ 

• “This is a strange chance that throws vou and me to¬ 
gether.” 

I hardly seem yet,” returned.Charies Darne} 7 , “to belong 

to this world again.” ° 


I don t wonder at it \ it s not so long since you were 

pretty far advanced on your way to another. You speak 
faintly. ’ ’ 

“I begin to think I am faint.” 

“Then why the devil don’t you dine ? I dined, myself, 

'"'bile those numskulls w r ere deliberating which world you should 

belong to—t his, or some other. Let me show r you the nearest 
tavern to dine well at.” 
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I rawing his arm through his own, he took him down 
Ludgate Hill to Fleet Street, and so, up a covered way, into a 
tavern. Here, they were shown into a little room, where 
Charles Darnay was soon recruiting his strength with a good 
plain dinner and good wine : while Carton sat opposite to him 
,i iho same table, with his separate bottle of port before him. 

“T>o you feel, yet, that you belong to this world again, 
Mr. f )arnay ?” 

“ | am frightfully confused regarding time and place ; bin I 
am so far mended as to feel that. 

“It must be an immense satis!: tion ! 

“He said it butterly, and filled up his glass again, which 
was a large one. 

“As to me, the greatest desire I have, is to forget that I 
X belong to it. It has no good in it for me—except wine like 
this—nor I for it. So we are not much alike in that particular. 
Ind< ! l', I begin to think we are not much alike in an\ paiti- 

cular, you and I.” 

Confused by the emotion of the day, Charles .Darnay was 
at a loss how to answer.; finally, answered not at all. 

“Now your dinner is done,’’ Carton presently said, “why 
don’t you call a health, Mr. Darnay ; why don’t you give your 

toast ?” 

“What health? What toast ?” 

“Why, it’s on the tip of your tongue. It ought to be, it 
must be, I’ll swear it’s there.” 

“Miss Manette, then !” 

“Miss Manette, then !” 

Looking bis companion full in the face wlnie dr b h 
toast, Carton flung his glass over Iris shoulder against the wall, 
where it shivered to pieces ; then, rang the bell, and ordered in 

another. 

^3^*‘3lhat’s a fair young lady to hand to a coa u in Ithe dark, 
Mr. 1 »arnay !” he said, filling his new goblet. 

A slight frown and a laconic “Yes,” were tire answer. 
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/2Kf ft/if y r 0U " g kdy L ‘, 0 be P itied by and wept for by ! 
does it feel ? I s it worth being tried for one’s life, to be 


(! -. ,inW o i ^ Ulicu ior one s nte, to 

0bject of such sympathy and compassion, Mr. Darnay ?” 

Again Darnay answered not a word. 

<ls J!‘^^tjly,pleased to have your message, when I 

n 1 ? r * tJiat she showed she was pleased, but I 

sup pose she was. r ■ 


The allusion served as a timely reminder 
tins disagreeable companion had, of his own 

him in the Strait of the lay. He turned the 
point, and thanked him for it. 


to Darnay that 
free will, assisted 
dialogue to that 


I neither want any thanks, nor merit any,” was the care¬ 
less rejoinder. “It was nothing to do, in the first place, and I 
don t know why I did it, in the second. Mr. Darnay let me 

ask you a question.” 


“Willingly, and a small return for your good offices.” 

Do you think I particularly like you ?” 

“Really, Mr. Carton,” returned the other, oddly discon¬ 
certed, “i have not asked myself the question.” 

“But ask yourself the question now.” 

“You have acted as if you do ; but I don’t think you do.” 

i don t think i do,” said Carton. “I begin to have a 
v:uy good opinion of your understanding.” 

“Nevertheless,” pursued Darnay, rising to pull the bell, 
“there is nothing in that, I hope, to prevent iry calling the 
reckoning, and our parting without ill-blood on either sidet” 


Carton rejoining, “Nothing in life!” Darnay rang. “Do 
you ball the whole reckoning ?” said Carton. On his answering 
in the affirmative,' Then bring me another pint of this same 

wine, drawer, and come and wake me at ten.” 

The bill being paid, Charley Darnay rose and wished him 
good-night. Without returning the wish, Carton rose too, with 
something of a threat or defiance in his manner, and said, “A 
last word, Mr. Darnay : you think I am drunk ?” 

“I think you have been drinking, Mr. Carton.” 

“Think ? You know I have been drinking.” 
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“Since I must say so, I know it.” 

Then you shall likewise know why. I am a disappointed 

^drudge, sir. I care for no man on earth, and no man on earth 
cares i’or me.” 

“Much to be regretted. You might have used your talents 
better.” 

May be so, Mr. Darnay ; may be not. Don’t let vour 
sober face elate you, however ; you don’t know what it may 
come to. Good-night !” 

. Sydney Carton, idlest and most unpromising of men, was 
^Strvver’s great ally. What the two drank together might have 
floated a king’s ship. Stryver never had a case in hand, any¬ 
where, but Carton was there, with his hands in his pockets, 

|staring at the ceiling of the court ; they went the same circuit^ 
and even there they prolonged their usual orgies late into the 
nig] it, and Carton was rumoured to be seen on broad day, goin<r 
home stealthily and unsteadily to his lodgings, like a dissipated 
cat. At last, it began to get about, among such as were 
interested in the matter, that although Sydney Carton would 
never be a lion, he was an amazingly good jackal, and that he 
rendered suit and service to Stryver in the humble capacity. 

^ “Ten o’clock, sir,” said the man at the tavern, whom he 

had charged to wake him.....“ten o’clock, sir.” 

“If hat's the matter ?” 

“Ten o’clock, sir.” ; 

“What do you mean ? Ten o’clock at night ? ” j ' 

“Yes, sir. Your honour told me to call you.” 

“Oh ! I remember. Very well, very well.” 

After a few dull efforts to get to sleep again, which the 
man dexterously combated by stirring the lire continuously 
or live minutes, he got up, tossed his hat on, and walked 
out He turned into the Temple, and, having revived himself 
by twice pacing the pavements of King’s Bench Walk and 
&per Buildings, turned into die Stryver chambers. 

You are a little late, Memory,” said Stryver. 

usual time ; it may be a quarter of an hour 
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They went into a dingy room lined with books and 
littered with papers, where there was a blazing fire. A kettle 
steamed upon the hob, and in the midst of the wreck of 
papers a table shone, with plenty of wine upon it, and 
brandy, and rum, and sugar, and lemons. 

“You have had your bottle, I perceive, Sydney.” , x 

“Two to-night, I think. I have been dining with the 
day’s client ; or seeing him dine .... it’s all one !” 

“That was a rare point, Sydney, that you brought to bear 
upon the identification. How did you come by it ? When did 

it strike vou? ” 

■* 

“I thought he was rather a handsome fellow, and I 
thought I should have been much the same sort of fellow, if I 
had had any luck.” 

“ You were very sound, Sydney, in the matter of those 
crown witnesses to-day. Every question told.” 

“I always am sound ; am I not ?” 

“I don’t gainsay it. What has roughened your temper ? 
Put some punch to it and smooth it again.” 

With a deprecatory grunt, the jackal again compile* ■. 

‘‘The old Sydney Carton of old Shrewsbury School,” said 
Stryver, nodding his" head over him as he reviewed him in the 
present and the past, “the old seesaw Sydney. Up one 
minute and down the next \ now in spirits and no hi 

despondency !” 

“Ah !” returned the other, sighing, “yes ! The same 
Sydney, with the same luck. Even then, I did exercises for 

other bovs, and seldom did my own.” 

i/ * 

“ And why not ?” 

“ God knows. It was my way, I suppose.” 

He sat with his hands in his pockets and his legs 
stretched out before him, looking at the fire. 

“Carton,” said his friend, “your way is, as always was, a 
lame wav You summon no energy and purpose. Look at me.’ 

“Oh. botheration!” returned Sydney, with a good-humour¬ 
ed laugh, “don’t you be moral ! 
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“How have I done what I have done?” said Stryver; 

“ how do I do what I do ?” 

“Partly through paying me to help you, I suppose. But 
/it’s not worth your while to apostrophise me, or the air, about; 
what you want to do, you do. You were always in the 
front rank, and I wns always behind.” 

1 had to get into the front rank ; I was not born there, 
was I ?” 

“ f was not present at the ceremony ; but my opinion is 
you were,” said Carton. At this; he laughed. 

“Well then ! Pledge me to the pretty witness,” said 
Stryver, holding up his glass. “Are you turned in a pleasant 
direction ?” 

Apparently not, 'or he became gloomy again. 

Pretty witness,” he muttered, looking down into his 
glass. “I have 1 tad enough of witnesses to-day and to-night ; 
who’s your pretty witness ? ” 

“The picturesque Doctor’s daughter, Miss Manette.” 

“She pretty ?” , 

“Is she not ?” 

“No” 

“Why, man alive, she was the admiration of the whole 
court !” 

' , , , -v • 

“Rot the admiration of the whole court U Who made the 
old Bailey a judge of beauty ? She w r as a golden-haired doll !” 

“Do you knowg Sydney,” said J r. Stryver, looking at 
him with sharp eyes, and slowly drawing a hand across his 
florid face....“do you know, I rather thought, at the time, that 
you sympathised with the golden-haired doll, and w r ere quick 
to see w r hat happened to the golden-haired doll ?” 

“Quick to see what happened ! If a girl, doll or no doll, 
sw’oons witliin a yard or two'.of a man’s nose, he can see it 
without a perspective-glass. I pledge you, but I deny the 
beauty. And now I'll have no more drink ; I’ll get to bed.” 
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CHAPTER VIII "-7 

% 

HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE 


The quiet lodgings of Doctor Manette were in a quiet 
street corner not far from Soho Square. On the afternoon of a 
certain fine Sunday when the waves of four months had rolled 
over the trial for treason, Mr. Jarvis Lorry walked along the 
sunny streets from Clerkenwell where he lived, on his way to 
dine with the Doctor. Mr. Lorry had become the Doctor’s 
friend, and the quiet street corner was the sunny part of his 

7 • n v IT 

hie. 


Doctor Manette received such patients here as his old 
reputation, and its revival in the floating whispers of history, 
brought him. Ilis scientific knowledge, and his vigilance and 
skill in conducting ingenious experiments, brought him otherwise 
into moderate request, and he earned as much as he wanted. 

These things were within Mr. Jarvis Lorry’s knowledge, 
thoughts, and notice, when he rang the door-bell of the 
tranquil house in the corner, on the fine Sunday afternoon. 

“Doctor Manette at home V* 

Expected home. 

“Miss Lucie at home ?” 

Expected home. 

‘ ‘Miss Pross at home ? ” 

Possibly at home, but of certainty impossible for handmaid 
to anticipate intentions of Miss Pross, as to admission or 
denial of the fact. 


“As I am at home myself,” said Mr. Lorry, “I’ll go 
upstairs.” 

Although the Doctor’s daughter had known nothing of 
the country of her birth, she appeared to have innately 
derived from it that ability to make much of little means, 
which is one of its most useful and most agreeable characteris¬ 
tics. Simple as the furniture was, it was set off by so many 
little adornments, of no value but for their taste and fancy, 
that its effect was delightful. There were three rooms on a 

fiOOl’. ; J . •' ‘ 
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In the Doctor’s bedroom, and there, in a corner, stood the 
disused shoemaker’s bench and tray of tools, much as it had 
stood on the fifth floor of the dismal house by the wine-shop, 
in the suburb of Saint Antoine in Paris. 


“I wonder,” said Mr. Lorry, pausing in his looking about, 
“that he keeps that reminder of his sufferings by him !” 

“And why wonder at that ?” was the abrupt inquhy that 
made-him start. 


11 proceeded from Miss Pross, the wild red woman, strong 
of hand, whose acquaintance he had first made at the Royal 
George Hotel at 1 Jover, and had since improved. 

“I should have thought...” Mr. Lorry began. 

Pooh ! You’d have thought !” said Miss Pross ; and Mr. 
Lorry left off. 

“How do you do ?” inquired that lady then—sharply, and 
yet as if to express that she bore him no malice. 

f am pretty well. I thank you,” answered Mr. Lorry, with, 
meekness ; “how are you ?” 

“Nothing to boast of,” said Miss Pross. 

“Indeed ?” 


"Ah! indeed !” said Miss Pross. “I am very much put 
about my Ladybird.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“For gracious’ sake saj’ something else besides 'indeed’ 
or 3 t ou’1I fidget me to death,” said Miss Pross. 

“Really, then ?” said Mr. Lorry as an amendment. 

" ‘Ready,’ is bad enough,” returned Miss Pross, “but 
better. Ves, I am very much put out.” 

“May I ask the cause ?” 

I don’t want dozens of people who are not at all worthy 
of Ladybird, to come here looking after her,” said Miss Pross. 

“Do dozens come for that purpose ?” 

“Hundreds” said Miss Pross. 

Pear me !” said Mir. Lorrv, as the safest remark he could 
think of. 
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with mth c the darlln g-° r the darling has lived 

th me, and paid me for it ; which she certainly should never 

ia\ e done you may take your affidavit, if I could have afforded 

, , ^ ^ _ 1 1 . , . j ^5 —since she was ten 

3 ears old. And it’s really very hard,” said Miss Pross. 

Not seeing with precision what was very hard, Mr. Lorrv 
shook his head, using that important part of himself as a sort 
of fairy cloak that would fit anything. 

All soits of people who are not in the least degree worth v 

of the pet, are always turning up,” said Miss Pross. “When 
you began it—” 

“/ began it, Miss Pross ?” 

“Didn’t you ? You brought her father to life ?” 

“Oh ! If that was beginning it—” said Mr. Lorry. 

“It wasn’t ending it, I suppose ? I say, when you began 
it, it was hard enough ; not that I have any fault to find with 
Doctor Atanette, except that he is not worthy of such a 
daughter, which is no imputation on him, for it was not to be 
' r ■ 11 Hi i ;) 11 \ lx h|\ >hoiiId be, under any circumstances. 

t 11^^ is doubly and trebly hard to have crowds and 
multitudes of people turning up after him (I could have 
forgiven him), to take Ladybird’s affections away from me.” 

Mr. Lorry knew Miss Pross to be very jealous, but he also 
knew her by this time to be, beneath the surface of her 
eccentricity, one of those unseliish creatures—found only among 
women—who will, for pure love and admiration, bind them” 
telves willing slaves, to youth when they have lost it, to beauty 
shat they never had, to accomplishments that they were never 
fortunate enough to gain, to bright hopes that never shone 
upon their own sombre lives. 

“There never was, nor will be, but one man worthv of 
Ladybird,” said Miss Pross ; “and that was my brother 
Solomon, if he hadn’t made a mistake in life.” 

t Fere again : Mr. Lorry’s inquiries into Miss Pross’s per¬ 
sonal history had established the fact that her brother Solomon 
was a heartless scoundrel who had si ripped her of everything 
she possessed, as a stake to speculate with, and had abandoned 
her in her poverty forevermore, with no touch of compunction. 
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“As we happen to be alone for the moment, and are both 
people of business,” he said, when they had got back to the 
drawing-room, and had sat down there in friendly relations, 
“let me ask you—does the Doctor, in talking w r ith Lucie, 
never refer to the shoe-making time, yet ?” 


“Never.” 


“And yet keeps that bench and those tools beside him ?’ ! 

“Ah !” returned Miss Pross, shaking her head. “But I 
don’t say he don’t refer to it within himself.” 

“Do you believe that he thinks of it much ?” 


“I do,” said Miss Pross. 

“ Do you imagine—” Mr. Lorry had begun, when Miss 
Pross took him up short with— 

P 

“Never imagine anything. 1 l ave no imagination at all.” 

“J stand corrected : do you suppose—You go so far as to 
suppose, sometimes ?” 

“Now r and then,” said Miss Pross. 


“Do you suppose,” Mr. Lorry went on, with a laughing 
twinkle in his bright eye, as it looked kindly at her, ‘’that 
Doctor M'anette has any theory of his own, preserved through 
all those years, relative to the cause of his being so oppressed ; 

perhaps, even to the name of his oppressor ?” 

# 

“Well ! To the best of my understanding, and bad’s the 
best you’ll tell me,” said Miss Pross, softened by the tone of 
the apology, “he is afraid of the whole subject.” , t> 

“Afraid?” M *f. r CJb H 

“It’s plain enough, I should think, why he may be. It’s 
dreadful remembrance. Besides that, his loss of himself grew 
out of it. Not knowing how he lost himself, or how he re¬ 
covered himself, he may never feel certain of not losing 
himself again. That alone wouldn’t make the subject pleasant, 
I should think.” 

# 

It was a profounder remark than Mr. Lorry had looked 
for. “True,” said he, “and fearful to reflect upon. Yet, a 
doubt lurks in my mind, Miss Pross, whether it is good for 
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Doctor Manette to have that suppression al ways shut up within 


Here they are ! said Miss Pross, rising to 
conference ; “now we shall have hundreds of 


soon ! 


break up the 
people pretty 


Miss Pross Avas a pleasant sight, albeit wild, and red, and 
grim, taking off her da rling s bonnet w len she came upstairs, 
and touching it up with the ends of her handkerchief, and 
blowing the dust oft it, and folding her mantle ready for laying 
by, and smoothing he rich hair with as much pride as she 
could possibly have taken in her own hair if she had been the 
vainest and handsomest of women. Her darling was a pleasant 
sight too, embracing her and thanking her, and protesting 
against her taking so much trouble for her—which last she only 
dared to do playfully, or Miss Pross, sorely hurt, would have 
retired to her own chamber and cried. The doctor was a 
pleasant sight too, looking on at them, and telling Miss Pross 
how she spoiled Lucie. Mr. Lorry was a pleasant sight too, 
beaming at all this in his little wig, and thanking his bachelor 
stars for having lighted him in his declining years to a home. 
But, no hundreds of people came to see the sights, and Mr. 
Lorry looked in vain for the fulfilment of Miss Pross’s pre¬ 
diction. ' 

_ t 

Dinner-time, and still no hundreds of people. It was an 
oppressive day, and, after dinner, Lucie proposed that the 
wine should be carried out under the plane-tree, and they 
should sit there in the air. As everything turned upon her 
and revolved about her, they went out under the plane-tree, 
and she carried the wine down for the special benefit of fir. 
Lorry. 

Still, the hundreds of people did not present tlemselves. 
Mr. Darnay presented himself while they were sitting under the 
plane-tree, but he was only one. 

IgJliffloctor Manette received him kindly, and so did Lucie. 
But Miss Pross suddenly became afflicted with a twitching in 
the head and body, and retired into the house. She was not 
unfrequently the victim of this disorder, and she called, in 
familiar conversation, “a fit of the jerks.” The doctor was in 
his best condition, and looked specially young. • He had been 
talking, all day, on many subjects and with usual vivacity. 
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Tea-time, and Miss Pross making tea, with another fit of 
the jerks upon her, and yet no hundreds of people. Mr. Carton 
had lounged in, but he made only two. 

The night was so very sultry, that although they sat with 
doors and windows open, they were overpowered by heat. 
When the tea-table was done with, they all moved to one of 
the windows, and looked out into the heavy twilight. Lucie 
sat by her father; Darnay sat beside her ; Carton leaned 

against a window. 

“The raindrops are still falling, large, heavy, and few, 
said Doctor Manette. “It comes slowly.” 

“It comes surely,” said Carton. .1 

They spoke low, as people watching and waiting mostly 
do ; as people in a dark room, watching and waiting for 

lighting, always do. 

['here was a great hurry in the streets, of people speeding 
away to get shelter before the storm broke ; the wonderful 
corner for echoes resounded with the echoes of footsteps coming 
and going, yet not a footstep was there. 

“A multitude of people, and yet a solitude ! said Darnay, 
when theyTiad listened for a while. . 

“Is it not impressive, Mr. Darnay ?” asked Lucie. “Some¬ 
times, I have sat here of an evening, until I have fancied—But 
even the shade of a foolish fancy makes me shudder to-night, 
when all is so black and solemn. I have sometimes sat alone 
here of an evening, listening, until I have made the echoes of 
all the footsteps that are coming by and -■ v into our lives.” 

! icre is a great crowd coming one t!ay into our lives, if 
that be so,” Sydney Carton struck in, in his moody way. 

The foots! eps were incessant, and the hurry of them 
became more and more rapid. The corner echoed and re-echoed 
with t he tread of feet ; some, as it seemed, under the windows; 
some, as it seemed, in the room ; some coming, some going , 
some breaking off, some stopping altogether ; all in the distant 
streets, and not one within sight. 

A memorable storm of thunder and lightning broke with 
that sweep of water, and there was not a moment’s interval 
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in crash, and fire, and rain, until after the 
night. 


moon rose at mid- 


The great bell of Saint Paul’s was striking in the cleared 
air, when Mr. Lorry, escorted by Jerry, high-booted and 
earing a lantern, set forth on his return passage to Clerken- 


W hat a night it has been ! Almost a night, Jerry,” said 
Mr. .Lorry, “to bring the dead out of their graves.” 

“I never see the light myself, master—nor yet I don’t 
expect to—what would do that,” answered Jerry. 

“Good-night, Mr. Carton,” said the man of business. 

“Good-night. Mr. Darnay. Shall we ever see such a ni<d t 
again, together !” 


CHAPTER IX 

MONSEIGNEUR IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Monseigneur, one of the great lords in power at the Court, 
held his fortnightly reception in his grand hotel in Paris. 
Monseigneur was in his inner room, his sanctuary of sanctuaries, 
the Holiest of Holiest to the crowd of worshippers in the suite 
of rooms without. Monseigneur was about to take his choco¬ 
late. 

' Hit took four men, all four ablaze with gorgeous decoration, 
and i he chief of them unable to exist with fewer than two sold 

o 

watches in his pocket, to conduct the happy chocolate to 
Monseigneur’s lips. 

Monseigneur had been out at a little supper last night, 
where the Comedy and the Grand Opera were charmingly re¬ 
presented. Monseigneur was out at a little supper most nights, 
with fascinating company. 

Monseigneur having eased his four men of their burdens 
and taken his chocolate, caused the doors of the Holiest of 
Holiests to be thrown open, and issued forth.|HThen, what 
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submission, what cringing and fawning, what servility, what 
abject humiliation ! 

Bestowing a word of promise here and a smile there a 

whisper on one happy slave and a wave of the hand 
other, Monseigneur affably passed through his rooms turned 
and came back again, and so in due course of time got himse f 
shut uu in his sanctuary and was seen no more. 

The show being over, there was soon but one person left 

of all the crowd, and he, with his hat under his arm and his 

snuff-box in his hand, slowly passed among the mirrors and 
quietly walked down-stairs, into the courtyard, got into his 

carriage, and drove away. 

With a wild rattle and clatter, and an inhuman abandon¬ 
ment of consideration not easy to be understood in these days, 
the carriage dashed through streets and swept round corners, 
with women screaming before it, and men clutching each other 
and clutching children out of its way. At last, swooping at a 
street corner by a fountain, one of its wheels came to a 
sickening little jolt, and there was a loud cry from a number 
of voices, and the horses reared and plunged. 

But for the latter inconvenience, the carriage probably 
would not have stopped ; carriages were often known to drive 
on, and leave their wounded behind, and why not ? But the 
frightened valet had got down in a hurry, and there were 

twenty hands at the horses’ bridles. 

“What has gone wrong ?” said Monsieur, calmly looking 


out. 

A tall man in a nightcap had caught up a bundle from 
among the feel oi the horses, and had laid it on the basement 
of the fountain, and was down in the mud and wet, howling 

over it like a wild animal. 

“Pardon, Monsieur th^ Marquis !” said a ragged and sub¬ 
missive man, “it is a child.” 


“Why does he make that abominable noise?” Is it his 
child!” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur the Marquis—it is a pity—yes.” 

i?he fountain was a little removed ; for the street opened, 
where it was, into a space some ten or twelve yards square. 
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As the tall man suddenly got up from the ground, and came 
running at the carriage, Monsieur the Marquis chapped his 
handshfor an instant on his sword-hilt. 

“Killed I” shrieked the man, in wild desperation, extending 
both arms at their length above his head, and staring at him 
“Dead !” 

The people closed round, and looked at Monsieur the 
Marquis. There was nothing revealed by that many eyes that 
looked at him but watchfulness and eagerness; there was no 
visib ( e menacing or anger. Neither did the people say anything ; 
after the first cry, they had been silent, and they remained so. 
The voice of the submissive man who tad spoken was flat and 
tame in its extreme submission. Monsieur the Marquis ran his 
eyes over them all, as if they had been mere rats come out of 
their holes. 

He took out his purse. 

“It is extraordinary to me,” said lie, “that you people 
cannot take care of yourselves and your children. One or the 
other of you is for ever in the way. How do I know what injury 
vou have done my horses ? See ! Give him that.” 

ft/ ^ 

He threw out a gold coin for the valet to pick up, and all 
the heads craned forward that all the eyes might look down 
at it as it fell. The tall man called out again with a most 

unearthly cry, “Dead !” 

He was arrested by the quick arrival of another man, for 
whom, the rest made way. On seeing him, the miserable 
creature fell upon his shoulder, sobbing and crying, and pointing 
to the fountain, where some women were stooping over the 
motionless bundle, and moving gently about it. They were as 

silent, however, as the man. 

“I know all, I know all,” said the last comer. “He a 
brave man, my Gaspanl ! It is better for the poor little, play- 
thinu to die so, than to live. It has died in a moment without 
pain. Could it have lived an hour as happily ?” 

“You are a philosopher, you there,” said the Marquis 
smilingly. “How do they call you ?” 

“They call me Defarge.” 
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' if what trade ?” 

“Monsieur the Marquis, vendor of wine.” 

“ Pick up that, philosopher and vendor of wine” said the 
Marquis, throwing him anotner gold coin, and ^ 

you will. The horses there ; are they right ?” 

Without deigning to look at the assemblage a second time, 
Monsieur the Marquis leaned back in his seat, and was just 
being driven away with the air of a gentleman who had 
accidentally broken some common thing and had paid for it, 
and could afford to pay for it, when his ease was suddenly 
disturbed by a coin flying into his carriage, and ringing on its 

floor. 

“Hold !” said Monsieur the Marquis. “Hold the horses ! 
Who threw that ?” ' 

Jm 

He looked to the spot where De targe the vendor of wine 
had stood, a moment before ; but the wretched father was 
grovelling on his face on the pavement in that spot, and the 
ligure that stood beside him was the igure of a dark, stout 
woman, knitting. 

“You dogs !” said the Marquis, but srroothly, and with an 
unchanged front, except as to the spots on his nose : “I would 
ride over any of you very willingly, and exterminate you from 
the earth. If I knew which rascal threw at the carriage, and if 
that brigand were sufficiently near it, he should be crushed 
under the wheels.” 

So cowed was their condition, and so long and so ha rd 
their experience of what sue]) a man could do to them, within 
the law and beyond it. that not a voice, or a hand, o even an 
eve, was raised. Among the men, not one. Bui the woman 
who stood knitting looked up steadily, and ooke the Marquis 
in the face. It was not f#r his dignity to notice it ; his 
contemptuous eyes passed over her, and over ah the ot ter 
rats ; and he leaned back in his seat again, and gave the word 
|“Go on !” 

A beautiful landscape, with the corn bright in it but not 
abundant. 

Monsieur the Marquis in his travel ling-carriage, conducted 
by four post-horses and two postillions, lagged up a steep hill. 
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The sunset struck so brilliantly into the travelling- 
carriage when it gained the hill-top, that its occupant was 
steeped in crimson. “It will die out,” said Monsieur the 
Marquis, glancing at his hands, “directly.” 

Fn effect, the sun was so low that it dipped at the moment. 
When the heavy drag had been adjusted to the wheel, and the 
carriage slid downhill, in a cloud of dust, the red glow departed 
quickly ; the sun and the Marquis going down together, there 
was no glow left when the drag was taken off. 


But there remained a broken country, bold and open, a 
little village at the bottom of the hill, a broad sweep and rise 
beyond it, a church tower, a windmill, a forest for the chase, 
and a crag with a fortress on it used as a prison. Round upon 
all these darkening objects as the night drew on, the Marquis 
looked, with the air of one who was coming near home. 

The vidage had its one poo si reet, with its poor brewery, 
poor tannery, poor tavern, ; *oor stableyard for relays of post- 
horses. poor fountain, all usual poor appointments. It had 
its poor people too. All its people were poor, and many of them 
were sitti ag at their doors, shredding spare onions and the like 
for supper, while many were at the fountain, washing lea\ es, 
and grasses, and any such small yieldings of the earth that 

could be eaten. 


Heralded by a courier in advance, and by _|he cracking 
of the postillions’ whips, Monsieur the Marquis drew up in his 
travelling-carriage at the posting-house gate. t was ar \ 
^he fountain, and the peasants suspended their operations to 

look at him. 4VIB' 


Monsieur the Marquis cast his eyes over the submissive 
faces that drooped before him, as the like of himself had droop¬ 
ed before Monsieur of the Court—d*ly the difference was, tha^ 
these faces drooped merely to suffer and not to propitiate 
when a grizzled mender of the roads joined the group. 

“Bring me hither that fellow !” said the Marquis to the 


courier. _ „ 

The fellow was brought, cap in hand, and the other e on » 

closed round to look and listen, m the manner of the people at 


the Paris fountain. 
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“I passed you on the road ? 




“Monseigneur, it is true. I had the honour of being passed 

on the road.” . , ,1 ? >> 

“Coming up the hill, and at the top of the hill, both . 


“Monseigneur, it is true. 

“What did you look at, so 



2 




5 > 


“Monseigneur, I looked at - thei manu ^ 

Wa sfnrmp.d a little, and with his tatte P P 


He stopped a little, and with 
under the carriage. All his fellc 
carriage. 

“What man, pig 1 And why look 
“Pardon, Monseigneur , he swung 
shoe—ohe drag. 

iemanded 11 te traveller. 


fellows stooped to look under the 



2 


? > 


by the chain of the 





2 


>5 


“Monseigneur, the man. 


5 > 


How do you call 




“May the devil carry away these idiots ! 
t he man ? You know all the men of this part o 

Who was he ?” . 

“Your clemency, Monseigneur ! He was nofc « f t ls PT 
the country. Of all the days of my life, I never saw him. 


“Swinging by the chain ? To be suffocated ? 

“With your gracious permission, ^atwasAe w 
it. VIonseigneur. His head hanging ov 



of 



sideways to the carriage, and leaned 
wn up to the sky, and his head hanging 
himseli , fumbled with his cap, and made 


< t 


What was he like Vm 


“Monseigneur, he was whitefr than the miller. All covered 
with dust, white as a spectre, tall as a spectre ! 

The picture produced an immense sensation in the little 
crowd • but all eyes, without comparing notes with other eyes, 
looked at Monsieur the Marquis,. Perhaps, to observe whether 
he had any spectre on his conscience. 
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n Ewtoy* did wdl, said the Marquis, felicitously sensi- 

ble that such vermin were not to ruffle him, “to see a thief 
accompanying my carriage, and not open that great mouth of 
yours, .bah : I '\\t him aside, Monsieur Gabelie V 9 

Monsieur Gabelie was the postmaster, and some other 
taxing functionary, united ; he had come out with great obse¬ 
quiousness to assist at this examination, and had held the 
examined by the drapery of his arm in an official manner. 

“Bah ! Go aside !” said Monsieur Gabelie. 

La\ hands on this stranger if he seeks to lodge in vour 

\ !lage t night, and be sure that his business is honest 
Gabelie.” 

“Monseigneur, I am flattered to devote myself to vour 
orders.” J 

“Bid he run away, fellow ?—where is that accured ?” 

The accursed was already under the carriage with some 
half-dozen particular friends, pointing out the chain with his 
blue cap. Some half-dozen other particular friends promptly 
hauled him out, and presented him breathless to Monsieur the 
Marquis. 

“Bid the man run away, dolt, when we stopped for the 
drag ?” 

Monseigneur, he precipitated himself over the hill-side, 
head first, as a person plunges into the river.” 

“See to it, Gabelie. Go on !” 

The shadow of a large, high-roofed house, and of man}? - 
overhanging trees, was upon Monsieur the Marquis, as his 
carriage stopped, and the great door of his chateau was opened 
to him. 

“Monsieur Charles, whom I iS^iect : is he arrived from 
England ?” 

“Monseigneur, not yet.” 

ft was a heavy mass of building, that chateau of Monsieur 
the Marquis, with a long stone courtyard before it, and two 
sweeps of staircase meeting in «*a stone terrace before the 
principal door. . 
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The great door clanged behind him, and Monsieur tne 
Marquis crossed a hall, grim with certain old boar-spears, 
swords, and knives of the chase ; grimmer with certain heavy 
riding-rods and riding-whips, of which many a peasant, gone to 
his benefactor, Death, had felt the weight when his lord was 

angry. 

Avoiding the larger rooms, which were dark, Monsieur the 
Marquis, with his flambeau-bearer going on before, went up 
the staircase to a door in a corridor. This thrown open, 
admitted him to his own private apartment of three rooms, 

his i edchamber and two others. 

A supper-table was laid for two, in the third of the rooms. 
“My nephew,” said the Marquis, glancing at the supper pre¬ 
paration ; “they said he was not arrived.” 

Nor was he ; but he had been expected with Monseigneur. 

“Ah ! ft is not probable he will arrive to-night ; never¬ 
theless, leave the table as it is. I shall be ready in a quarter of 
an hour.” f 

in a quarter oi an hour, Monseigneur was ready, and sat 
down alone to his sumptuous and choice supper. 

He was half-way through it, when he stopped with his 
glass in his hand, hearing the sound of wheels. It came on 
briskly and came up to the front oi the chateau. 

“Ask who is arrived.” 

It was the nephew of Monseigneur. 

Me was to be told (said Monseigneur) u at supper waited 
him then and there, and that he was prayed to come to it. In 
a little while, he came. He had been known in England as 

Charles Darnay. 

Monseigneur received in a courtly manner, but they 
did not shake hands. 

# 

“You left Paris yesterday, sir ?” he said to Monseigneur, 
as he took his seat at table. 

“ YesterdajL And you ?” 

“I come direct.” 


“ From London ?” 
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“Yes.” 

B < >u have been a long time coming,” said the Marquis, 
with a smile. 

‘ On the contrary ; I come direct.” 

“ Pardon me ; I mean, not a long time on the journey ; a 
long time intending the journey.” 

I have been detained by”...the nephew stopped a moment 
in his answer...“various business.” 

“Without doubt,” said the polished uncle. 

So long as a servant was present, no other word passed 
between them. When coffee had been served and they were 
alone together, the nephew, looking at the uncle and meeting 
the eyes of the face that was like a fine mask, opened a con¬ 
versation. 

“I have come back, sir, as you anticipate, pursuing the 
object that took me away. It carried me into great and 
unexpected peril ; but it is a sacred object, and if it had 
carried me to death I hope it would have sustained me.” 

“Not to death,” said the uncle ; “it is not necessary to 
say, to death.” 

“I doubt, sir. ” returned the nephew, “whether, if it had 
carried me to the utmost brink of death', you would have 
cared to stop me there. Indeed, sir, for anything I know, 
you may liave expressly worked to give a more suspicious 
appearance i;o the suspicious circumstances that surrounded 


“No, no, no,” said the uncle pleasantly. 

"But, however that may be,” resumed the nephew, glanc¬ 
ing at him with deep distrust, “I vlfcnow that your diplomacy 
would stop me by any means, and would know no scruple as to 

means.” 

“My friend, I told you so,” said the uncle. “Do me the 
favour to recall that I told you so, long ago.” 

“I recall it.” 

“Thank you,” said the Marquis, very sweetly indeed. 
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“In effect, sir,” pursued the ^Thas kept'me 

once your bad fortune, and my good fortune, that n P 

nut, of a prison in France here. . 

“I do not quite understand, returned the u 

his cofree. “Dare I ask you to explain the 

“I believe that if you were m <hsg 

Court, and had not been o^^^Ce to some fortress 
past a letter de cachel would have sent 

the honour of the family, I could even resolve 
you to that extent. Pray excuse me . 

“I perceive that,Jhappily' for me, ^ re o C *P.. 10 “ b3erve d the 


before'yesterday was, £T usual, a cold one 


the 

A 

the 

far 


“ I would not say happily, my r of that< 

uncle, with politeness ; cQ ^ eration> surr ounded by 

useLs to disetwa the 1 ^® S ^ atr J raeI1 t 8 of correction, these 
advantage. These little families these slight 

gentle aids to the power an o q ^ obtained 

favours that might so incommo e y » sought by so 

now by interest and tosofew 1 It 

used not to be so, but France in al such.things is changed 
the worse. Our not remote ancestors held the ngh ot 
V and death over the surrounding vutgar. ^ From rtis .r ^, 

many such dogs have been taken ou knowledge was 

as ertion of our station, inthese days, might (I do not go so 
far ls to say would, but might) cause us real inconvenience. 

All very bad, very bad !” , , 

The Marquis took a gentle little pinch of snuff, and snook 
, .j:._„u„„„n,,Hesnnndentas he could becomingly be 
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of a Country still containing himself 

regeneration. 


that great means of 


tone, 


- nH s ° asser ^ d our station, both in the old time 

“ tha T hf m ° dern tlme als °’” said the u e Pbe«' gloomily, 

in France. ”' eye ^ *° be more detested than an y na “e 

. ■ ,‘.‘M US h °P e f 0 ’” , said the uncle - “Detestation of the 

1 J11 L1: - ' ^ x ^ ^ T ] itary honitigG of th.G low. 5 ? 

<c r “There is not/’ pursued the nephew, in his former 

a ace I can look at, in all this country round about us' 

looks at me with deference on it but the dark defer¬ 
ence of fear and slavery.” 

^ compliment, said the Marquis, “to the grandeur of 
the family, merited by the manner in which the family has 
sustained its grandeur. Hah !” And he took another gentle 
little pinch of snuff, and lightly crossed his legs. 

But when his nephew, leaning an elbow on the table, 
covered his eyes thoughtfully and dejectedly with his hand, 
the fine mask looked at him sideways with a stronger concent- 
i ation of keenness, closeness, and dislike, than was comfort¬ 
able with its wearer’s assumption of indifference. 


' s,c "*cp ress i°n is the only lasting philosophy. The dark 

deference of fear and slavery, my friend,” observed the 

Marquis, “will keep the dogs obedient to the whip, as long as 
this roof,” looking up to it, “shuts out the sky.” 

That might not be so long as the Marquis supposed. If 

a picture of the chateau as it was to be a very few years 

hence, and of fifty like it as they too were to be a very few 

years lienee, could have been shown to him that night, he 

might have been at a loss to claim his own from the ghastly, 

fire charred, plunder-wrecked ruins. As for the roof he 

vaunted, he might have found that shutting out the sky in a 

ew way to wit, for ever, from the eyes of the bodies into which 

its lead was fired, out of the barrels of a hundred thousand 
muskets. 

“Meanwhile,” said the Marquis, “I will preserve the 

honour and repose of the family, if you will not. But you 

must be fatigued. Shall we terminate our conference for the 
night ?” 
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?< A moment more.” 


“ An hour, if you please.” 

“ Sir,” said the nephew, “we have done wrong, and are 

' « A; 

reaping the fruits of wrong. 

“ We have done wrong ?” repeated the Marquis, with an 
inquiring smile, and delicately pointing, first to his nephew, 

then to himsef . 

“Our family ; our honourable family, whose honour is of 
so much account to both of us, in such different ways. Even 
in my father’s time, we did a world of wrong, injuring every 
human creature who came between us and our pleasure, 
whatever it was. Why need I speak of my father’s time, when 
it is equally yours ? Can I separate my father s twin-brother, 
j (! jnt inheritor, and next successor, from himself V 

“Death has done that !” said the Marquis. 


“And has left me,” answered the nephew, “bouna to a 
system that is frightful to me, responsible for it, but powerless 
in it ; seeking to execute the last request of my 
dear mother’s lips, and obey the last look of my dear mother’s 
eyes, which implored me to have mercy and to redress ; and 
tortured by seeking assistance and power in vain. 

“Seel ng them from me, my nephew, ” said the Marquis, 
touching him on the breast with his fore finger... they were now 
standing by the hearth...“you will for ever seek them in vain, 

be assured.” 


“Better to be a rational creature, l |r a aa >. main.., 

a small bell on the table, “and accept your natural destiny. 
But you are lost, Monsieur Charles, I see.” 

“This property and France are lost to ioe, said the 
nephew r sadly ; “I renounce them.” 

“Are they both yours to renounce ? France may be, but 
is the property ? It is scarcely worth mentioning ; but is it 

yet?” 

“I had no intention, in the words I used, to claim it yet. 
If it passed to me from you, to-morrow... 

“Which I have the vanity to hope is not probable.” 


“Or twenty years hence...” 
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You do me too much honour,” said the Marquis ; “still, 
I prefer that supposition.” 

“I would abandon it, and live otherwise and elsewhere. 
It is little to relinquish. What is it but a wilderness of misery 
and ruin ?” * 

“Hah !” said the Marquis, glancing round the luxurious 
room. 

“To the eye it is fair enough, here; but‘seen in its 
integrity, under the sky, and by the daylight, it is a crumbling 
tower of waste, mismanagement, extortion, debt, mortgage, 
oppression, hunger, nakedness, and suffering.” 

“Hah !” said the Marquis again, in a well-satisfied manner. 

“If it ever becomes mine, it shall be put into some hands 
better qualified to free it slowly (if such a thing is possible) 
from the weight that drags it down, so that the miserable 
people who cannot leave it and who have been long wrung to 
the last point of endurance, may, in another generation, suffer 
less ; but it is not for me. There is a curse on it, and on all 

this land.” 

“And you ?” said the uncle. “Forgive my curiosity; do 
you, under your new philosophy, graciously intend to live ?” 

“I must do, to live, what others of my countrymen, even 
with nobility at their books, may have to do some day—work.” 

“In England, for example ?” 

“Yes. The family honour, sir, is safe from me in this 
country. The family name can suffer from me in no other, 
for I bear it in no other.” 

The ringing ©f the bell had caused the adjoining bed¬ 
chamber to be lighted. It now shone brightly, through the 
door of communication. The Marquis looked that way, and 
listened for the retreating step of his valet. 

“England is very attractive to you, seeing how indifferently 
you have prospered there,” he observed then, turning his calm 
face to his nephew with a smile. 

“I have already said that, for my prospering there, I am 
sensible I may be indebted to you, sir. For the rest, it is my 

refuge.” j ^ 
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“Tli' V sav, those Doastiui .uuguem, « £ 

many YOU know a compatriot who has found a refuge there 

A doctor V* 


of 


? 


“Yes.” 

“With a daughter ?” 
“Yes.” 

“Yes,” 






5 ? 


“Yes,” repeated the 5 
Yes. So commences the new 


“You are fatigued. Good- 

“A doctor with a daughter, 
philosophy! You are fatigued. 



-ni 



! 





It would have been of as much avail to interrogate any 
stone face outside the chateau, as to interrogate that face ot 
his. The nephew looked at him, in vain, in passing on to tne 

d oo 

“Good- night !” said the unde. “I look to the pleasure of 
seeing you again in the morning. Good repose ! ' 

monsieur my nephew to his chamber there . And burn 
monsieur my nephew in his bed, if you will, he added to him¬ 
self, before he rang his little bell again, and summoned his valet 

to his own bedroom. 

The valet came and gone, Monsieur the Marquis walked to 
and fro in his loose chamber-robe, to prepare himself gently for 

sleep, that hot still night. 




Leaving only one light burning on the large hearth, 
his thin gauze curtains fall around him, and composed himself 

to sleep. * . 

For 1 iiree heavy hours, the stone faces of the chateau, 
lion and human, stared blindly at the night. Dead darkness 
j.iy on all * ie landscape, dead darki i on nil the roads. In 
the village, taxers and taxed were fast asleep. Dreaming, 
perhaps, of banquets, and of ease and rest, its lean inhabitants 

slept soundly, and were fed and freed. 

The fountain in the village flowed unseen and unheard, and 
the fountain at the chateau dropped unseen and unheard 
through three dark hours. Then the gray water of both began 
to be ghostly in the light, and the eyes of the stone faces of 

the chateau w r ere opened. 
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r 4.1 Lig ^ e f an< ^ ^ l ^ ter ’ imt ^ at ast the sun touched the tops 
oi tne still trees, and poured its radiance over the hill. In the 

glow, the water of the chateau fountain seemed to turn to 
blood, and the stone faces crimsoned. 

Now, the sun was full up, and movement began in the 
village. Casement windows opened, crazy doors were unbarred, 
and people came forth shivering—chilled, as yet, by the sweet 
aii. The chateau awoke later, as became its quality,, but 
Uuoke gradually and surely. Doors and windows were thrown 
open, horses in the stables looked round over their shoulders at 
the light and freshness pouring in at doorways, leaves sparkled 
and rustle* 1 at iron-grated windows, dogs pulled hard at their 
chains, and reared impatient to be loosed. 

All these trivial incidents belonged to the routine of life, 
and the return of morning. Surely, not so the ringing of the 
great bell of the chateau, nor the running up and down tile 
stairs, nor the hurried ligures on the terrace, nor the boot¬ 
ing and tramping here and there and everywhere, nor the 
quick saddling of horses and riding away ? 

Some of the people of chateau, and some of those of the 
posting-house, and all the taxing authorities, were armed more 
or less, and were crowded, on the other side of the little street 
in a purposeless way, that was highly fraught with nothing. 
Already, the mender of roads had penetrated into the midst of 
a group of fifty particular friends, and was smiting himself in 
breast with his blue cap. Wijat. did all this portend and what 
portended the swift hoisting up of Monsieur Gabelle behind 
a servant on horseback, and the conveying away of the said 
Gabelle (double-laden though the horse was), at a gallop. 

It portended that there was one stone face too many, up 

at the chateau. 

■ 

It lay back on tlfe pillow of Monsieur the Marquis. It was 
like a line mask, suddenly startled, made angry, and petrified. 
Driven home into the heart of the stone figure attached to it, 
was a knife. Round its hilt was a frill of paper, on which was 
scrawied— 

“Drive him fast to his tomb. This, from JACQUES.” 
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CHAPTER X 

TWO PROMISES 


More months, to the number of twelve, had come and 
gone, and Mr. Charles Darnay was established in England as a 
higher teacher of the French language who was conversant with 
French literature. As a tutor, whose attainments made the 
way unusually pleasant and profitable, and as an elegant trans¬ 
lator who brought something to his work besides mere 
dictionary knowledge, young Mr. Darnay soon became known 

and encouraged. 

1 f’e had loved Lucie Manette from the hour of his danger. 
But he had not yet spoken to her on the subject ; the assassi¬ 
nation at the deserted chateau far away beyond • the heaving 
water and the long, long, dusty roads—the solid stone chateau 
which had itself become the mere mist of a dream—had been 
done a year, and he had never yet, by so much as a single 
spoken word, disclosed to her the state of his heart. 

That he had his reasons for this, he knew full well. It 
was again a summer day when, lately arived in London from 
his college occupation, he turned into the quiet corner in Soho, 
bent on seeking an opportunity of opening his mind to Doctor 
Manette. It was the close of the summer day, and he knew 
to be out with Miss Pross. 

He found the Doctor reading in his arm-chair at a window. 

He studied much, slept little, sustained a greeat deal of 
fatigue with ease, and was equably cheerful. To him, now 
Entered Charles Darnay, at sight of whom he laid aside his 
book and held out his hand. 

“Charles Darnay ! I rejoice to see you. We have been 
counting on your return these three or four days past. Mr. 
Stryver and Sydney Carton were both here yesterday, and both 
made you out to be more than due.” 

“I am obliged to them for their interest in the matter,” he 
answered, a little coldly as to them, though very warmly as to 
the Doctor. “Miss Manette...” 
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“Is well,” said the Doctor, as helstopped short, “and your 
return will delight us all. She has gone out on some house¬ 
hold matters, but will soon be home.” 


Doctor Manette, I knew she was from home. I took the 
opportunity of her being from home, to beg to speak to you.” 

There was a blank silence. 


“Yes ?” said the Doctor, with evident constraint, “Bring 
your chair here and speak on.” 

tie complied as to the chair, but appeared to find the 
speaking on less easy. 


“I have had the happiness, Doctor Manette, of being so 
intimate here,” so he at length began, “for some year and a 
half, that I hope the topic on which I am about ,to touch may 

not...” 


He was stayed by the Doctor’s putting out his hand to 
stop him. When lie had kept it so a little while, he said, 

drawing it back. 

“Is Lucie the topic ?” 


“She is.” 

“ht is hard for me to speak of her, at any time. It is very 
hard for me to hear her spoken of in that tone of yours, Charles 

arnay.” 

“I t is a tone of fervent admiration, true homage and deep 
love. Doctor IVtanette ! he said deferentially. 

There was another blank silence before her father rejoined, 

“I believe it. I do you justice ; I believe it.” 

“But, do not believe,” said Darnay, upon whose ear the 
mournful voice struck with a reproachful sound, “that if my 
fortune were so cast as tha;, being one day so happy as to make 
her my wife, I must at any time put any separation between 
her and you, I could or would breathe a word of wliat I now 
say. Besides that I should know it to be hopeless. I should 
know it to be a baseness. If I had any such possibility, even 
at a remote distance of years, harboured in my thoughts and 
hidden in my heart—if it ever had been there—if it ever could 

he! there_I could not now touch this honoured hand.” 

€ # 

He laid his own upon it as he spoke. 
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“No, dear Doctor Manette. Like you, a voluntary exile 
from France ; like you, driven from it by its distractions, 
oppressions, and miseries ; like you, striving to live away from 
it by my own exertions, and trusting in a happier future ; I 
look only to sharing your fortunes, sharing your life and home, 
and being faithful to you to the death. Not to divide with 
Lucie her privilege as your child, companion, and friend ; but 
to come in aid of it, and bind her closer to you, if such a thing 
can be.” 

“You speak so feelingly and so manfully, Charles Darnay, 
that I thank you with all my heart, and will open all my heart 
—or nearly so. Have you any reason to believe that Lucie 
loves you ? l> 

“None. As yet, none.” 

“Is it the immediate object 'of this confidence, that you 
may at once ascertain that, with my knowledge ?” 

“Not even so. I might not have the hopefulness to do it 
for weeks ; 1 might (mistaken or not mistaken) have that hope- 
funess to-morrow.” 

“Do you seek any guidance from me ?” 

“I ask none, sir. But 1 have thought it possible that you 
might have it in your power, if you should deem it right, to 
give me some.” 

“Do you seek any promise from me V 
do seek that.” 

“What is it?” 

“It is, that if Miss Manette should bring to you at-any 
time, on her own part, such a confidence as I have ventured to 
lay before you, you will bear testimony to what I have said, 
and t;o your belief in it. 1 hope you may be able to think so 
well of me, as to urge no influence against me. I say nothing 
more of my stake in this ; this is what 1 ask. The condition 
on which I ask it, and which you have an undoubted right to 
require, I will observe immediately.” 

I give the promise,” said the Doctor, “without any 
condition.” 
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“Your confidence in me,” said Darnay, “ought to be 
returned with full confidence on my part. My present name, 
though but slightly changed from my mother’s, is not, as you 
will remember, my own. I wish to tell you what that is, and 

wdiy I am in England. 

“Stop !” said the Doctor of Beauvais. 

“I wish it, that I may the better deserve your confidence, 
and have no secret from you. 


“Stop ! 


5 5 


“Tell me when I ask you, not now. If your suit should 
prosper, if Lucie should love you, you shall w tell me on your 
marriage morning. Do you promise ? 

“Willingly.” 

“Give me your hand. She will be home directly and it is 
better she should not see us together to-night. Go ! God bless 


you 


l” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE LAST CONFIDENCE 

Tf Svdnev Carton ever shone anywhere, he certainly never 

shone in the house of Doctor Manette. He had been there 

often during a whole year, and had always been the same 

moody and morose lounger there. When he cared to talk, he 

talked well ; but the cloud of caring for nothmg, which over- 
WKeu vici , .,, . darkness vprv rarel v 


snaaoweu mm ; 7 . 

pierced by the light within him. 


And vet he did care something for the streets that environed 

that house, and for the senseless stones y^ntToDilv^vIndered 
vr^nfq Many a night he vaguely and unhappily wanaerea 

there when wine had brought no transitory gladness to him , 
many a dreary day-break revealed his solitary figure lingering 

there. 
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On a day in August, when the sight and scent of flowers 

irresolute^and ^purposeless his feet became animated by an 
intention, and, in the working out of that intention they too 

trim to the Doctor’s door. 

He was shown upstairs, and found Lucie at her work, a one. 
Sue had never been quite at her ease wit im, & . ^ 

her table. But, looking up at his face in the interchange of the 
fit st few commonplaces, she observed a change in it. 

“I fear you are not well, Mr. Carton ! 

“No. But the life I lead, Miss Manette, is not conducive 

to health. What is to be expected of, or by, such profligates . 

“Iq it not—forgive me ; I have begun the question on my 
Xips—a pity to live no better life ?” 

“God knows it is a shame !” 


“Then why not change t ? * 

Looking gently at him again, she was surprised and 
saddened to see that there wera tears in his eye3. There were 
tears in his voice too, as lie answered. 

“It is too late for that. I shall never be better than I anx. 
I shal sink lower, and be worse.” 


“No, Mr. Carton. I am sure that you might be much, 
much worthier of yourself. 

“Say of you, Miss Manette, and although I know better 
although in the mystery of my own wretched heart I know 

better—I shall never forget it.” , 


She was pale and trembli ng. . 

“If it had been possible, Miss Manette, that you could 

have returned the love of the man you see before you—self- 

flung away, wasted, drunken, poor creature of misuse as you 

know' him to be—he would have been conscious this day and 

hour, in spite of his happiness, that he would bring you to 

misery, bring you to sorrow and repentence, blight you, 

disgrace you, pull you down with him. I know very well that 

you can have no tenderness for me ; I ask for none ; am even 

thankful that it cannot be.” 
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“Without it, can I not save you, Mr. Carton ? Can I not 
recall you—forgive me again !—to a better course ? Can I in 
no way repay your confidence ?” she modestly said, after a 
ittle hesitation, and in earnest tears, “I know you would say 

this to no one else. Can 1 turn it to no good account for 
yourself, Mr. Carton ?”• 

# 

lie shook his head. 

“To none. No, Miss Manette, to none. If you will hear 
me through a very little more, all you can ever do for me is 
done. I wish you to know that you have been the last 
1 ream of my soul. In my degradation, I have not been so 
degrade* l but that the sight of you with your father, and of this 
home made such a home by you, has stirred old shadows that I. 
thought had died out of me. Since I knew, I have been 
troubled by a remorse that I thought would never reproach me, 
again, and have heard whispers from old voices impelling me 
upward, that I thought were silent for ever. I have had 
unformed ideas of striving afresh, beginning anew, shaking off 
sloth and sensuality, and lighting out the abandoned fight. A 
dream, all a dream, that ends in nothing, and leaves the sleeper 
where he lay down, but I wish you to know that you inspired 
it.” 

“Will nothing of it remain ? Oh, Mr. Carton, think ! Try 
again !” 

“The utmost good that I am capable of now, Miss Manette, 
I have come here to realise. Will you let me believe, when I 
recall this day, that the lost confidence of my life was reposed 
in your pure and innocent breast, and it lies there alone, and 
will be shared by no one ?” 

“If that will be a consolation to jmu, yes.” 

“Thank you. And again, God bless you.” 

He put her hand to his lips, and moved towards tne door. 

“My supplication is this ; and with it, I will relieve you of 
a visitor with whom I well know you have nothing in unison, 
and between whom and you there is an impassable space. It is 
useless to say it, I know, but it rises out of my soul. For you, 
and for any dear to you, I would do anything. If my career were 
of that better kind that there was any opportunity or capacity 
of sacrifice in it, I would embrace any sacrifice for you and 
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for those dear to you. Try to hold me in your mind, at some 

quiet times, as ardent and sincere ln . thl f’ th w | en new*ties 

wUl come, the time will not be long in eo g, more 

will be formed about you—ties that will bi^ y y 
tenderly and strongly to th^home you so a or ^ Manette , 

=£■ thin^your ftS S#£. J ^ 

It your feet, think now and then that there is a man who 
would give his life, to keep a life you love beside you ! 

° .. * a. ten ^a Vtidcjo vmi and lctti 


her. 


U. fcl v o mo - -l. v 

He said, "‘Farewell!” said a last “God bless you 


CHAPTER XII 

THE HONEST TRADESMAN 

T<> the eyes of Mr. Jeremiah Cruncher, sitting on his stool 

in Fleet Street with his son beside him, a vast number and 
variety of objects in movement were every day , 

fell out that in a season when crowds were few, that an ,"“ us " 
crowd pouring down Fleet Street westwards attracted his 
attention. Looking that way, Mr Cruncher made out that 
some kind of funeral was coming along, and that there was 
popular objection to this funeral, which caused uproar. 

“Young Jerry,” said Mr. Cruncher, turning to his off 

spring, “it's a buryin 1” 

“Hooroar, father !” cried young Jerry. 

Funerals had at all times a remarkable attraction for Mr, 
Cruncher ; he always pricked up his senses, and became ex¬ 
cited, when a funeral passed Tellson’s. Naturally, therefore, 
funeral with this uncommon attendance excited him greatly, 
and he asked of the first man who ran against bun, 

“What is it, brother ? What’s it about ?” 
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his ml, YY kr T',’' returr ' ec | the man . dapping his hands to 
? H “ ne y er theless, and shouting in a surprising heat and 
\Mtn the greatest ardour. 


les 


l” 


“Spies ! Yaha ! Tst ! tst ! Spi 

At length, a person better informed on the merits of the 

^stumbled ?g ainst an d from this person he learned 
that the funeral was I lie funeral of one Roger Cly. 

Was he a spy ?” asked Mr. Cruncher. 


"Old Bailey spy,” returned his informant. 
“Yaha ! Tst! Yah ! Old Bailey Spi 


les 


!” 


“Why, to be sure !” exclaimed Jerry, recalling the trial at 
which he had assisted. “I’ve seen him. Dead, is he ?” 


“Dead as mutton/* returned the other, “and can’t be too 
dead. Have em out, there ! Puli ’em out, there ! Spies !” 

1 lie idea was so acceptable in the prevalent absence of any 
idea, that the crowd caught it up with eagerness, and 
loudly repeating the suggestion to have ’em out, and to pull 

oi out, mobbed the two vehicles so closely that they came 
to a stop. 


They had already got the length of opening the hearse to 

take the coffin out, when some brighter genius proposed ins¬ 
tead, its being escorted to its destination amidst general re¬ 
joicing. Practical suggestions being much needed, this sugges¬ 
tion, too, was received with acclamation, and the coach was 

immediately idled with eight inside and a dozen out, while as 

many people got on the roof oi the hearse as could by any 
exercise of ingenuity stick upon it. Among the first of these 
volunteers w as Jerry Cruncher himself, who modestly concealed 
his spiky head from the observation of Tellson’s, in the farther 
corner of the mourning-coach. 

Thus, with beer-drinking, pipe-smoking, song-roaring, the 
disorderly procession went its way, recruiting at every step, and 
all the shops shutting up before it. Its destination was the 
old church of Saint Pancras, far off in the fields. It got there 
in course of time ; insisted on pouring into the burial-ground 
inally, accomplished the burial of the deceased Roger Cly in 
its own w^av. and highly to its own satisfaction. 
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Mr. Cruncher had remained behind in the churchyard, to* 
confer and condole with the undertakers. The place had a- 
soothing influence on him. He procured a pipe from a neigh¬ 
bouring public-house, and smoked it, looking in at .the railings- 
and maturely considering the spot. 

“.Terry,” said Mr. Cruncher, apostrophising himself in his- 
usual way, “you see that there Cly that day, and you see with 
your own eyes that he was a young ’un and a straight made 

un. ' •» . ; ; : 

I Irving smoked his pipe out, and thought a little longer, 
he turned himself about, that he might appear, before the hour 
of closing, on his station at Tellson’s. He made a short call 
upon his medical adviser—a distinguished surgeon—on his way 

back. 

Young Jerry relieved his father with dutiful interest, and 
reported no job in his absence. The Bank closed, the ancient- 
clerks came out, the usual watch was set, and Mr. Cruncher 
and his son went home to tea. 

“Now,. I tell you where it is !” said Mr. Cruncher to his 
wife, on entering. “If, as a honest tradesman, my wenturs 
goes wrong to-night, I shall make sure that you ve fbeen pray¬ 
ing again me, and I shall work you for it just the same as if 

I seen you do it.” 

The dejected Mrs. Cruncher shook her head. 

“Why, you’re at it afore my face !” said Mr. Cruncher, 
with signs of angry apprehension. 

“I am saying nothing.” 

“Well, then, don’t meditate nothing. You might as well 
flop as meditate. You may as well go again me one way as- 
another. Drop it altogether.” 

“Yes, Jerry.” 

“You and your yes, Jerry,” said Mr. Cruncher, taking a 
bite out of his bread-and-butter, and seeming to help it down 
with a large invisible oyster out of his saucer. “Ah ! I think 
so. i believe you.” 

“You are going out to-night ?” asked his decent wife, 
when he took another bite. 
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“Yes, I am.” 

“May I go with you, father ?” asked his son briskly. 

“No, you mayn’t. I’m a-going—'as your mother knows— 
.a-fishing. . That’s where I’m going to. Going a-fishing.” 

“You’re fishing-rod gets rayther rusty ; don’t it, father ?” 

“Never you mind.’’ 

“Shall you bring any fish home, father ?” 

If I don’t, you’ll have short commons to-morrow,” re¬ 
turned that gentleman, shaking his head ; “that’s questions 
enough for you; I ain’t a-going out, till you’ve been long abed.” 

Thus the evening wore away with the Cruncher family, 
until young Jerry was ordered to bed, and his mother, laid 
under similar injunctions, obeyed them. Mr. Cruncher beguiled 
the earlier watches of the night with solitary pipes, and did not 
start upon his excursion until nearly one o’clock. Towards that 
small and ghostly hour, lie rose up from his chair, took a cey 
out of his pocket, opened a locked cup-board, and brought 
forth a sack, a crowbar of convenient size, a rope and chain, 
and other fishing tackle of that nature. Disposing these 
articles about him in a skilful manner, he bestowed a parting 
defiance on Mrs. Cruncher, extinguished the light { and went 

out. 

Young Jerry, who had only made a pretence of undressing’ 
when lie went to bed, was not long after his father. Under 
cover of the darkness he followed out of the room, followed 
clown the stairs, followed down the court, followed out into the 
streets. He was in no uneasiness concerning his getting into 
the house again, for it was full of lodgers, and the door stood 

ajar all night. 

Impelled by a laudable ambition to study the art and 
mystery of his father's honest calling, young Jerry, keeping as 
•close to house fronts, walls, and doorways, as his eyes were 
close to one another, held his honoured parent in view. The 
.honoured parent steering northward, had not gone far, when 
he was joined by another disciple of Izaak Walton, and the 
two trudged on together. 

Within lalf an hour from the first starting, they were beyond 
Ihe winking lamps, and the more than winking watchmen, and 
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were out upon a lonely road. Another fisherman was picked 

here— and that so silently, thaf if young J erry had been 

superstitious, he might have supposed the second follower ot 

the gentle craft to have, all of a sudden, split himself m two. 

Three went on, and young Jerry went on, until the three 
stopped under a bank overhanging the road. Upon the top ot 
the bank was a low brick wall surmounted by an iron railing. 
In the shadow of bank and wall, the three turned out of the 
road, and up a blind lane, of which the wall—the three, risen to 
some eight or ten feet high—formed one side. Crouching down 
in a corner, peeping up the lane, the next object that young 
Jerry saw, was the form of his honoured parent, pretty wel 
defined against a watery and clouded moon, nimbly scaling an 
iron gate. He was soon over, and then the second fisherman 
got over, and then the third. They all dropped softly on the 
ground within the gate, and lay there a little listening peihaps. 
5 jhej i hey moved away on their hands and knees. 

It was now young terry’s turn to approach the gate , 
which he did, holding his breath. Crouching down again in a 
corner there, and looking in, he made out the three fisheimen 
creeping through some rank grass ; and all the gravestones in 
the churchyard—it was a large churchyard that they were in— 
looking on like ghosts in white, while the church tower itself 
looked on like the ghost of a monstrous giant. They did not 
creep far, before they stopped and stood upright. And then 

they began to fish. 

They fished with a spade, at first. Presently the honoured 
parent appeared to be adjusting some instrument like a great 
corkscrew. Whatever tools they worked with they worked hard, 
until the awful striking of the church clock so terrified young 
Jerry, that he made off, with his hair as stiff as 
never stopped until he had run a mile or more. 

He had a strong idea that the coffin he had re n v 
running after him ; got to his own door, half dead, and 

scrambled into bed. 

'^rom his oppressed slumber, young Jerry in his loset was 
awakened after daybreak and before sunrise, by the presence 
of his father in the family room. Something had gone wrong 
with him ; at least, so young Jerry inferred, from the circum- 
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stance of his holding Mrs. Cruncher by the ears and knocking 
the back of her head against the headboard of the bed. 

“I to] i you I would.” said Mr. Cruncher, “and I did.” 

• Ferry, Jerry, Jerry !” his wife implored. 

“You oppose yourself to the profit of the business,” said 
Jerry, “and me and my partners suffer. You was to honour 
and obey ; why the devil don’t you ?” 

“I try to be a good wife, Jerry,” the poor woman protest¬ 
ed. with tears. 

“Is it being a good wife to oppose your husband’s business? 
Is it honouring your husband to dishonour his business ? Is it 
obeying your husband to disobey him on the vital subject of 
his business ?” 


“You hadn’t taken to the dreadful business then, Jerry.” 

“It’s enough for you,” retorted Mr. Cruncher, “to be the 
wife of a honest tradesman, and not to occupy your female 
mind with calculations when he took to his trade or when he 
didn’t.” 


There was no fish for breakfast, and not much of anything 
else. Mr. Cruncher was out of spirits, and out of temper, and 
kept an iron pot-lid by him as a projectile for the correction 
of Mrs. Cruncher, in case he should observe any symptoms of 
her saying grace. He was brushed and washed at the usual 
hour, and set off with his son to pursue his ostensible calling. 

“Father,” said young Jerry, as they walked along, taking 
care to keep at arn\’s length and to have the stool well between 
them, “what’s a resurrection-man ?” 


Mr. Cruncher came to a stop on the pavement before he 
answered, “How should I know ?” 

“I thought you knowed everything, father,” said the 
artless boy. 

“Hem ! Well,” returned Mr. Cruncher, going on again, 
and lifting off his hat to give his spikes free play, “he’s a 
tradesman.” 


“What’s his goods, father ?” asked the brisk young Jerry. 

“His goods,” said Mr. Cruncher, after turning it over in his 
mind, “is a branch of scientific goods.” 
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“Persons’ bodies, ain’t it, father,” asked the lively boy. 

“I believe it is something of that sort,’’ said Mr. Cruncher. 

“Oh, father, I "should so like to be a resurrection- man 

when I’m quite growed up ! 

Mr. Cruncher was soothed, but shook his head ® 

and moral way. “It depends upon how you develop your talents. 

Be careful to develop your talents, and never to n ° “ t 

time what you may not come to be fit for As young Jerry 
thus encouraged, went on a few yards m advance tc 
stool in the shadow of the Bar, Mr Cruncher add « d t0 

will yet be a blessing to you, and a recompense to you tor his 
mother !” 


CHAPTER XIII 

KNITTING r y 

f 

There had been earlier drinking than usual in the wine¬ 
shop of Monsieur Defarge. As early as six o’clock m the 
morning, sallow faces peeping through its barred windows had 
seen other faces within, bending over measures of wine. It was 
high noontide, when two dusty men passed through his streets 
and under his swinging lamps: of whom, one was Monsieur 
Defarge : the other, a mender of roads in a blue cap. All. 
adust and athirst, the two entered the wine-shop. 

“Good-day, gentlemen I” said Monsieur Defarge. 

It may have been a signal for loosening the general tongue. 
It elicited an answering chorus of “Good-day !’ 

“It is a bad weather, gentlemen,” said Defarge, shaking his 
head. 
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I’pon which, every man looked at his neighbour, and then 

all cast dow n their eyes and sat silent. Except one man who 

got up and went out. * 

My wife, said Defarge aloud, addressing Madame 
Defarge ; “I have travelled certain leagues with this good 
i&ender of roads, called Jac ques. I met him—by acciden t—a 
day and a half’s journey out of Paris. He is a goo| child, this 
mender of roads, called Jacques. Give him to drink, my wife !” 

A second man got up and went out. Madame Defarge set 
wine before the mender of roads called Jacques, who doffed his 
blue cap to the company, and drank. In the breast of his 
blouse, he carried some coarse dark bread ; he ate of this 
between whiles, and sat munching and drinking near Madame 
Pefarge’s counter. A third man got up and went out. 

Defarge refreshed himself with a draught of wine and 
stood waiting until the countryman had made his breakfast. 
He looked at no one present, and no one now looked at liim; 
not even Madame Defarge, who had taken up her knitting, 
and was at work. 

•Have you finished your repas: friend ?” he asked, in due 
season. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Come then ! You shall see tfye apartment that I told you 
you could occupy. It will suit you to a marvel.” 

Out of the wine-shop into the street, out of the street into 
a courtyard, out of the courtyard up a steep staircase, out of 
the staircase into a garret—formerly the garret where a white- 
haired man sat on a low bench, stooping forward and very 
busy, making shoes. 

iWjfo white-haired man was there now ; but the three men 
were there who had gone out of the wine-shop singly. 

Defarge closed the door carefully, and spoke in a subdued 

voice. 

“Jacques One, Jacques Two, Jacques Three ! This is the 
witness encountered by appointment, by me, Jacques Four. 
He will tell you all. Speak, Jacques Five !” 

, | The mender of roads, blue cap in hand, wiped his swarthy 
forehead with it, and said, “Where shall I commence, 

monsieur ?” • 
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“Commence,” was Monsieur Defarge’s not unreasonable 
reply, “at the commencement.” 

“I saw him then, messieurs,” began the mender of roadsy 
“a vear ago this running summer, underneath the carnage ot 

the Marquis, hanging by the chain. Behold the manner of it. 

I leavim' my work on the road, the sun going to bed, the 

carriage°of the Marquis slowly ascending the hill, he hanging 

by the chain—like this”. 

Jacques One struck in, and asked if he had ever seen the 

man before ? 

“Never,” answered the mender of roads, recovering his. 

perpendicular. 

Jacques Three demanded how he afterwards recognised - , 
him then ? 

“|v o il figure,” said the mender oi roads softly, and with 
his finger at his nose. “When Monsieur the Marquis demands, 
that evening, ‘Say, what is he like V I made response, ‘Tall as 

a spectre’.” 

“You should have said, short as a dwarf,” returned. 
Jacques Two. 

gm wI); 11 tin! I know ? The deed was not then accom- 
plished, neither did he confide in me. Observe ! Under those 
circumstances even, I do not offer my testimony. Monsieur the 
Marquis indicates me with his finger, standing near our little 
fountain, and says, ‘To me ! Bring that rascal !’ My faith, 

messieurs, I offer nothing.” < 

lie is rig]} 1 here, Jacques, ’ mummied Defarge, to him. 
who had interrupted. “Go on !” 

“(Hood !” said the mender of roads, with an air of mystery.. 
“The tall man is lost, and he is sought—how many nmnths ? 
Nine, ten, eleven ?” 

“No matter the number,” said Defarge. “He is well 
hidden but at last he is unluckily found. Go on !” 

“I am again at wx>rk upon the hill-side, and the sun is. 
again about to go to bed. I am collecting my tools to descend 
to my cottage dow r n in the village below, where it is already 
dark, when J raise my eyes, and see coming over the hill, six . 
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^soldiers. In the midst of them is a tall man with his arms 
bound—tied to his sides, like this ; his arms are swelled 
because of being bound so tight, his wooden shoes are large 
ai d clumsy, and he is lame. Because he is lame, and con¬ 
sequently slow, they drive him with their guns—like this !” 

“Go on, Jacques,” said Defarge. 

“He remains up there in his iron cage, some days. The 
village looks at him by stealth, for it is afraid. But it always 
looks up, from a distance, at the prison on the crag ; and in 
the evening, when the work of the day is achieved, and it 
.assembles to gossip at the fountain, all faces are turned to¬ 
wards the prison. They whisper at the fountain, that although 
condemned to death he will not be executed ; they say that 
petitions have been presented in Paris, showing that he was 
.enraged and made mad by the death of his child.” 

One old man says at the fountain, that his right hand, 
warmed with a knife, will be burned off before his face ; that he 
will be torn limb from limb by four strong horses. That old 
man says, all this was actually done to a prisoner who made 

an attempt on the life of the last king, Louis Fifteen.” 

* 0 

“Enough !” said Defarge, with grim impatience. “Long 
live the devil ! Go on.” 

“Well! Some whisper this, some whisper that : they 
•speak of nothing else. At length, on Sunday night when affl 
the village is asleep, come soldiers, winding down from the 
prison, and their guns ring on the stones of the little street. 
Workmen dig, workmen hammer, soldiers laugh and sing ; in 
the morning, by the fountain, the re is raised a gallows forty 
feet high, poisoning the water. On the top of the gallows is 
fixed the knife, blade upwards, wi w ppint in the air. He 
is hanged there forty feet high—and is h it. hanging, poisoning 

the water.” , J| 

■ After a gloomy silence, the first Jacques said, “Good ! 
You have acted and recounted faithfully. Will you wait for 

us a little, outside the door V 

“Very willingly,” said the mender of the roads, whom 
Defarge escorted to the top of the stairs, and, leaving seated 

there, returned. 
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The three had risen, and their heads were together when he 

•came back to the garret. . ' 

“How say you, Jacques ?” demanded Number One. “To 

be registered ?” 

“To be registered, as doomed to destruction,” returned 

Defarge. ■ > ' 

* 4 Magnificent !” croaked the man with the craving. 

“The chateau, .and all the race ?” inquired the first. 

“The chateau and all the race,” returned Defarge. Extei 

# 4) 

mination.” ; , 1 . 

The hungry man repeated, in a rapturous croak, 4 Magni¬ 
ficent ” and began gnawing another finger. 

“Are you sure,” asked Jacques Two, of Defarge, “that no 
•embarrassment can arise from our manner of keeping the 
register ? Without doubt it is safe, for no one beyond our¬ 
selves can decipher it : but shall we always be able to decipher 

it—or, I ought to say, will six P 

“Jacques,” returned Defarge, drawing himself up, “It 
would be easier for the weakest poltroon that lives, to erase 
himself from existence, than to erase one letter of his name or 
crimes from the knitted register of Madame Defarge.’’ 

Not)ling more was said, and the mender of roads, being 
found already dozing on the topmost stair, was advised to lay 
himself down on the pallet-bed and take some rest. He needed 

no persuasion, and was soon asleep. s 

A few days later, Madame Defarge spoke to 1 her husband. 

“Say then, my friend : what did Jacques of the police tell 

thee -?” . , . 

“Very little to-night, but all he knows* There is another 

spy commissioned for our quarter. There may be many morfc, 

for all that he can say, but he knows of one?’ " t 

“Eh, well !’’ said Madame Defarge, raising her eyebrows 
with a cool business air. “It is necessary to register him. How 
do they cab that man ?” 

“He is English.’’ 

“So much the better. His name 2” 
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“Bansad,”'said Defarge, making it French by pronuncia¬ 
tion. -But he had been so careful to get it accurately, that he 
then spelled it with perfect correctness. 

Barsad,’ repeated madame. “Goon. Christian name 2 u 

“John.”- . •’ 

44 din Barsad,” repeated madame, after murmuring it once - 
to herself. “Good. His appearance ; is it known ?” 

“Age, about forty years; height, about five feet nine ; 
black hair ; complexion, dark ; generally, rather handsomo 
visage ; eyes dark, face thin, long, and sallow ; nose aquiline, 
but not straight, having a peculiar inclination towards the left 
cheek ; expression, therefore, sinister.” 


“Eh, my faith. It is a portrait J” L said madame, laughing. 
“He shall be registered to-morrow.” 

hey turned into the wine-shop. The night was hot, and 
the shop, close shut and surrounded by so foul a neighbourhood, 
was ill-smelling. Monsieur Defarge whiffed the smell away, as 
he put down his smoked-out pipe. 

“You are fatigued,” said madame, raising her glance as she 
knotted the money. “There are only the usual odours.’’ 

4, I am a little tired,” her husband acknowledged. 


‘‘You are a little depressed, too,’’ said madame, whose 
quick eyes had never been so intent on the accounts, but they 
had had a ray or two for him, “Oh, the men, the men !” 

“But my dear,” began Defarge. 

“But my dear !” repeated madame nodding firmly, “but 
my dear ! You are faint of heart to-night, my dear 


“Well, then,’’ said Defarge, as if a thought were wrung out 
of his breast, “it is a long time.” 


“It is a long time,” repeated his wife ; “and when is it not 
a long time ? Vengeance and retribution require a long time ; 

it is the rule.’’ 

“It does not take a long time to strike a man with 
ning,” said I efarge. 

“How long,” demanded madame composedly, “does it take 
to make and store the lightning ? Tell me/* 
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Next noontide saw the admirable woman in her usual plaoe 
in the wine-shop, knitting away assiduously- A rose lay beside 
her, and she now and then glanced at the flower. 

0 * 

A figure entering at the door threw a shadow on Madame 
Defarge which she felt to be a new one. She laid her knitting, 
and began to pin her rose in her head-dress, before she looked... 
at the figure. 

ft was curious. The moment Madame Defarge took up the 
rose, the customers ceased talking, and began gradually to drop 
out of the wine-shop, ' 

‘‘Good-day, Madame” said the new-comer, 

“Good-day, monsieur.” 

She said it aloud, but added to herself, as she resumed her 
knitting, “Hah ! Good-day, age about forty, height about five 
feet nine, black hair, generally rather handsome visage, com¬ 
plexion dark, eyes dark, thin, long, and sallow face, aquiline 
nose not straight, having a peculiar inclination towards the left 
cheek which imparts a sinister expression I Good-day, one and 
all!” ‘ ; 

* ^ ® ■' 0 M % f ,rV * _ I 

W 
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Have the goodness to give me a little glass off old cognac, 
and a mouthful of cool fresh water, madame. * ’ 

Madame complied with a polite air. 

n 4 

“Marvellous cognac this, madame r 

It was the first time it had ever been so coinplimented, and 
Madame Defarge knew enough of Hjs antecedents to know 
better. ‘ ' 

“You knit with great skill, madame.” 

‘‘1 am accustomed to it.” 

• .i f 

“A pretty pattern too ! 

‘Tow think so ?” said madame, looking at him with a 
smile. ' • . . . 

It was remarkable ; but the taste of Saint Antoine seemed 
to be decidedly opposed to a rose on the head-dress of Madame 
Defarge. Two men had entered separately, and had been 
about to order drink, when, catching sight of that novelty, they 
faltered, made a pretence of looking abdut as if for some friend 
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who was not there, and went a,way. Nor, of those who had 
been there when this visitor entered, was there one left. They 
had all dropped off. The spy had kept his eyes open, but had 
been able to detect no sign. 

John,” thought madame, cheeking off her work as her 
fingers knitted, and her eyes looked at the stranger. “Stay 
long enough, and I shall knit ‘Barsad’ before you go.” 


“You have a husband, madame ?” 

“I have.” * 

“Children,?” 

i 

“No children.” : 

“Business seems bad ?” 

; “Business is very bad ; the people are so poor.” 

“Ah, the unfortunate miserable | people. So oppressed to 

as you say.’’ 

“As you say,” madame retorted, correcting him, and deftly 
knitting an extra something into his name that boded him no 


good. 


“Pardon me ; certainly it was I who said so, but you 
naturally 'thi nk so. Of course. 


“I and my 
open, with- 
That is the 


“I think ?” returned madame, in a high voice, 
husband have enough to do to keep this wine-shop 
out thinking. All we think, here, is how to live, 
subject wl think: of, and it gives us, from morning to night, 
enough to think about; -without embarrassing our heads con¬ 
cerning others. I think for others ? No, no. 

The spy, who was there to pick up any crumbs he coj|||| 
Hi d or make, did not allow his baffled state to express itself in 
his sinister face ; but stood with an air of gossiping gallantry, 
leaning his elbow on Madame Deiarge’s little counter, and 

occasionally sippmg his cognac. - , ... 

“A bad business this, madame, of Gaspard’s execution. Ah ! 
the poor Gaspard !” With a sigh of great compassion. 

“My faitli !” returned madame,-, coolly and lightly, “If 
neople use knives for such purposes, they have to pay for it. 
lie knew beforehand what the price of his luxury was ; he has 

paid the price*” 

jr w ^ * 
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“I believe,” said the spy, dropping his soft voice to a tone 
that invited confidence, and expressing an injured revolutionary 
susceptibility in every muscle of his wicked face—believe 
there is much compassion and anger in this neighbourhood, 
touching the poor fellow ? Between ourselves.” 

•‘Is there ?” asked madame, vacantly. 

“Is there not ?” - 

“Here is my husband !” said Madame Defarge. 

As tlie keeper of the wine-shop entered at the door., the 
spy saluted him by touching his hat, and saying with an 
engaging smile, “Good-day, Jacques !” Defarge stopped short, 

and stared at him. • ' 

“Good-day, Jacques !” the spy repeated ; with not quite 

so much confidence, or quite so easy a smile under the stare. 

$ 

% * 

“You deceive yourself, monsieur,” returned the keeper of 

the wine-shop. “You mistake me for another. That is not 
my name. I am Ernest Defarge. 

“It is all the same,” said the spy airily, but discomfited 
too; “good-day !” . • 

“Good-day !” answered Defarge drily. 

* 

“I was saying to madame, with ■ '>vu I had the pleasure of 
chatting when you entered, that they tell me there is and no 
wonder !—much sympathy and anger in Saint Antoine, touching 

the unhappy fate of poor Gaspard.” 

“No one has told me so,” said Defarge, shaking his head ; 
“I know nothing of it.” 


Having said it, he passed behind the little counter, and 
stood with his hand on the back of his wife s chair, looking 
over that barrier at the* person to whom they were both opposed 
and whom either of them would have shot with the greatest 

satisfaction. 


The spy, well used to his business, did not change his 
unconscious attitude, but drained his little glass of cognac, took 
a sip of fresh water, and asked for another glass of cognac. 
Madame Defarge poured it out for him, took to her knitting 
again, and hummed a little song over it. 
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“You seem to know this quarter 
better than I do ?” 


“Not at all, but 


observed Defarge. 


| | . • 4 

well ; that is to say, 


I hope to know it better, 
ioundly interested in its miserable inhabitants.” 


I am so pro- 


“Hah 1” muttered Defarge. . ., 

“The pleasure of conversing with you, Monsieur Defarge, 

( ‘ e’’ ; pursued the spy, “that I have the honour of 

cherishing some interesting associations with your name ?” 


“Indeed ?” said Defarge, with much indifference. 

Yes, indeed. When Doctor Manette was released, you, 
his old domestic, had the charge of him, I know. He was de¬ 
livered to yon. You see I am informed of the circumstances ?” 


• “Such is the fact, certain.’v,” said Defarge. He had had it 
-conveyed to him, in an accidental touch of his wife’s elbow as 

she knitted and warbled, that he would do best to answer, but 
always with brevity. 

was to you,” said the spy, “that his daughter came; 
and it was from your care that his daughter took him, accom- 
panien by a neat brown monsieur ; how is he called ?—in a 
i !e wig—Lorry—of the bank of Tellson and Company—over 
to England/’ 

“Such is the fact,” repeated Defarge. 

“Very interesting remembrances !” said the spy. T have 
known Doctor Manette and his daughter, in England.” 

“Yes ?” said Defarge. 

“You don’t hear much about them now ?” said the spy. 

“No,” said Defarge 

“In effect,” madame struck in, looking up from her work 
and her little song, “we never hear about them. We received the 
news of their safe arrival, and perhaps another letter or per¬ 
haps two ; but since then thej r have gradually taken their road 
in life—we, ours—and we have held no correspondence.” 

“Perfectly so, madame,” replied the spy. “She is going 
to be married.” 
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“Gomg,” echoed madame. “She . was pretty- enough to 
have been married long ago. You English are cold, it seems 

to me.” 1 


“Oh ! You know I am English ?” 

“I perceive your tongue is,” returned madame ; and what 
the tongue is, I suppose the man is.” 

He did not take the identification as a compliment but he 

made the best of it, and turned it off with a laugh. After 
sipping his cognac to the end, he added 

“Yes, Miss Manette is going to be married. But not to 
an Englishman; to one who, like herself, is French by birth. 
And speaking of Gaspard (ah, poor Gaspard ! It was cruel, 
cruel !), it is a curious thing that she is going to marry t e 
nephew of monsieur the marquis, for whom Gaspard was exalted 
to that height of so many feet; in other words, the present 
marquis. But he lives unknown in England, he is no marquis 
tb“-re ; he is Mr. Charles Darnay. D’Aulnais is the name ot 

his mother’s family.” 

Madame Defarge knitted steadily, but the intelligence had 
a palpable effect upon her husband. Bo what he would, be¬ 
hind the little counter, as to the striking of a light and the 
lighting of his pipe, he was t roubled, and his hand was not 
trustworthy. The spy would have been no spy d he had la]Jen 
to see it, or to record it in his mind. 


Having made, at least, this one hit, whatever it might 
prove to be worth, and no customers coining m to in lp him 
to any of i er, Mr« Barsad paid for what he had drunk, and took 

his leave. 


“Can it be true,” said Defarge, in a low voice, looking 
down at his wife as he stood smoking with his hand on the back 
of her chair, “what he has said of Ma amselle Manette ? 


“As he has said it,” returned madame, lifting her eyebrows 
a little, “it is probably false. Buti may be true. 

“If it is—” Defarge began ; and stopped. 

“If it is ?” repeated his wife. 
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“And if it does come, whi e we live to see it triumph—I 
hope, for her sake, Destiny will keep her husband out of 
France.” 


Her husband’s destiny,” said Madame Defarge, wit) 1 her 
usual composure, “ will take him where lie is to go, and will 
lead him to the. end that is to end him. That is,.all Tknow.” 

But it is very strange—now, at : least, is it not very strange” 
—said 1 lefarge, rather pleading with his wife to induce her to 
admit it. “that, after all our sympathy for monsieur, her father 
and herself, her husband’s name should be proscribed under 
your hand at this moment, by the side of that infernal dog’s 
who has just left us ?” 


“Stranger things than that will happen when it does 
come.” answered madame. “I have them both here, of a 
certainty ; and they are both here for their merits ; tha is 
enough.” 


She rolled up her knitting when she had said those words, 
and pr 

wound about her head. 


esently took the rose out ot the handkerchiet that was 


In the evening, Madame Defarge with her work in her hand 
was accustomed to pass from place to place and irom group to 
group ; a missionary—there were many like her—such as the 
world will do weli never to breed again. All the women knitted. 


But as the fingers went, the eyes wenand the thoughts. 
And as Madame Defarge moved on from group to group, all 
three went quicker and fiercer among every little knot of 
women that she had spoken with, and left behind. 

! fer husband smoked at his door, looking after her with 
admiration. "A great woman,” said he, ‘'a strong woman, a 
grand woman, a frightfully grand woman !” 

)arkness closed around, and then came ^he ringing of 
church bells and the distant beating of the drums of the Royal 
Guard, as the women sat knitting, knitting. 


i 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ONE NIGHT 

Never did the sun go down with a brighter glor} r oh the? 
quiet corner in Soho than one memorable evening when the 
Doctor and his daughter sat under the plane-tree together. Lucie 
was to be married to-morrow. She had reserved this fast- 
evening for her father, and they sat alone under the plane- 

tree. .. , • 

“You are happy, my dear father ?” 

“Quite my child.” 

“And I am very happy to-night, dear father. I am deeply 
happy in the love that Heaven has so blessed my love for 
Charles, and Charles’s love for me. But if my life were not to 
be still consecrated to you, or if my marriage were so arranged 
as that it would part us, even by the length of a few of these 
streets, I should be more unhappy and self-reproachful now 
than I can tell you. Even as it is— 

l£ven as it was, she could not command her voice. 

In the sad moonlight, she clasped him by the neck, and 
laid her face upon his breast. 

“Dearest dear ! Can you tell me, this last time, that 3 r ou 
feel quite, quite sure no new affections of mine, and no new 
duties of mine, will ever interpose between us ? I know it 
weli, but do you know it ? In your own heart, do you feel quite 
certain ?” 

I [er father answered, with a cheerful firmness of conviction 
he could scarcely have assumed, “Quite sure, my darling. More 
than that,” he added, as he tenderly kissed her : “my future 
is far brighter, Lucie, seen through your marriage, than it could 
have been—nay, than it ever w r as—without it.” 

“If I could hope that, my father— 

“Believe it, love ! Indeed it is so. Consider how natural 
and bow plain it is, my dear, that it should be so. You, devoted 
and young, cannot freely appreciate the anxiety I have felt 

that your life should not be wasted—.” . 

%/ 

She moved her hand towards his lips, but he took it in his, 
and repeated the word. 
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He smile* 1 at her unconscious admission that she would 
have been unhappy without Charles, having seen him, and 

replied : 

“My child, you did see him, and it is Charles. If it had 
not been Charles, it would have been another. Or, if it had 
been no other, I should have been the cause, and then the dark 
part of my life would have cast its shadow beyond myself, and 
would have fallen on you.” 


He embraced her, solemnly commended her to Heaven, and 


'humbly thanked Heaven for ]laving bestowed her on hi 
;and by, they went into the house. 


By 


There was no one invited to the marriage but Mr. Lorry ; 
there was even to be no bride’s-maid but the gaunt Miss Pross. 
The marriage was to make no change in their place or residence ; 
they had been able to extend it, by taking to themselves the 
upper rooms. The marriage day was shining brightly, and they 
were ready outside the closed door of the Doctor’s room, where 
he was speaking with Charles Darnay. They were ready to go 
to church—the beautiful bride, Mr. Lorry, and Miss Pross. 

‘‘And so,” said Mr. Lorry, who could not sufficiei !y admire 
the bride, and who had been moving round her to take in every 
point of her quiet, pretty dress—“and so it was for this, nrv 
sweet Lucie, that I brought you across the Channel, such a ; 
baby ! Lord bless me ! How little I thought what I was doing. 
How lightly I valued the obligation I was conferring on my 
friend, Mr. Charles.” 

“You didn’t mean it,” remarked the matter-of-fact Miss 
Pross, “and therefore how could you know it ? Nonsense ! ’ 

“Really ? well ; but don’t icry,” said the gentle Mr. 
Lorry. 

• “I am not crying,” said Miss Pross ; “you are.” 
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The door of the Doctor’s room opened, and he came out 
with Charles Darnay. He was so deadly pale—which had not 
been the case when they went in together thatmo colour w 
to be seen in his face. But in the composure of his manner ne 
was unaltered, except that to Mr. Lorry it disclosed some 
shadowy indication that the old air of dread had lately passed 

He gave his arm to his daughter, and took her downstairs 
to the chariot which Mr. Lorry had hired in honour of the day. 
The rest followed in another carriage, and soon, m a neighbour¬ 
ing church, where no strange eyes looked on, Charles arnay 
and Lucie Manette were happily married. They returned home 

to breakfast, and all went well. 

Next morning it was a hard parting, though it was not. 
But her father cheered her, and said at last, 1 ake her, 



3 3 


Charles ! She is yours ! 


And her agitated hand waved to them from a. chaise 
window, and she was gone. It was when they turne in o _ e 
welcome shade of the cool old hall that Mr. Lorry observe a 
great change to have come over the Doctor, 


“I 




.. . he whispered to Miss Pross, after anxious con¬ 
sideration, “I think we had best not speak to him just now, or 
at all disturb him. f must look in at Tellson s , so I W1 
there at once and come back presently. Then we will take him 

a ride into the country, and dine there, and all will be wo 

came back, he ascended the old staircase* alone, 




having asked no question of the servant ; going thus into the 
5 octor’s room, he was stopped by a low sound of knocking. 

“Good God !” he said, with a start, “What’s that ? 

Miss Pross, with a terrihed face; was at his ear. “0 me, 



0 me ! All is lost,” cried she, wringing her hands 
to be told to Lady Bird ? He doesn’t know me, and is making 

shoes !” 

Two things at once impressed themselves on Mr. Lorry, as 
important above all others : the first, that this must be kept 
secret from Lucie • the second, that it must be kept secret from 
all who knew him. In co-operation with Miss Pross, he took 
immediate steps towards the latter precaution, by giving out 
that the doctor was not well and required a few days of complete 
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rest. In aid of the kind deception to be practised on his 
ciu^ i ei, Miss Pross was to write, describing his having been 

called away professionally and referring to an imaginary letter 

ot two or three hurried lines in his own hand, represented to 
nave been addressed to her. by the same post. 

Doctor Manette took what was given him to eat and drink, 
and worked on that first day, until it was too dark to see— 

'vorked on, half an lour after Mr. Lorry could not have seen, 
for his life, to read or write. 

Miss Pross and he divided the night into two watches, and 
observed him at intervals from the ad joining room. He paced 
|» and down for a long time before he lay down ; but when he 
did finally lay himself down, he fell asleep. In the morning, 
be was up betimes, and went straight to lxis bench and to work. 

On this second day, Mr. Lorry saluted him cheerfully by 
his name, and spoke to him on topics that had been of late 
familiar to them, lie returned no reply, but it was evident 
that lie heard what was said, and that he thought about it, 
however confusedly. This encouraged Mr. Lorry to have Miss 
Pross in with her work, several times during the day ; at those 
times they quietly spoke of Lucie and of her father then pre¬ 
sent, precisely in the usual manner, and as if there were nothing 
wrong. , 1 - 

The time went very slowly on and Mr. Lorry’s hope darken¬ 
'd, and his heart grew heavier again, and grew yet heavier 
every day. The third day came and went, the fourth, the fifth. 
Five days, six days, seven days, eight days, nine days. On 
the tenth morning of his suspense, he was startled by the shin¬ 
ing of the sun into the room where a heavy slumber had over¬ 
taken him when it was dark night. 

He rubbed his eyes and roused himsel f ; but he doubted, 
when he had done so, whether lie was not still asleep. For, 
going to the door of the Doctor s room and looking in, he per¬ 
ceived that the shoe-maker’s bench and tools were put aside 
again, and that the Doctor himself sat reading at the window. 
He was in his usual morning dress, and his face, though still 
very pale, was calmly studious and attentive. 

Even when he had satisfied himself that he was awake, Mr. 
Lorry felt giddily uncertain for some few moments whether the 
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late shoe-making might not be a disturbed dream of his own ; 
for did not his eyes show him his friend before him in his accus¬ 
tomed clothing and aspect, and employed as usual ? 

Within a few minutes, Miss Pross stood whispering at his 
side. If he had any particle of doubt left, her talk would of 
necessity have resolved it ; but he was by that time clear¬ 
headed, and had none. He advised that they should let the 
time go by until the regular breakfast-hour, and should then 
meet the Doctor as if nothing unusual had occurred. 


After breakfast they passed the day in the country, and 
the Doctor was quite restored. On the three following days he 
remained perfectly well, and on the fourteenth day he went 
away to join Lucie and her husband. 

On the night of the day on which he left the house, Mr. 
Lorry went into his room with a chopper, saw, chisel, and 
hammer, attended by Miss Pross carrying a light. There, with 
closed doors, and in a mysterious and guilty manner, Mr. 
Lorry hacked the shoe-maker’s bench to pieces, while Miss Pross 
held the candle as if she were assisting at a murder—for 


which, indeed, in her grimness, she was no unsuitable figure. 
The burning of the body (previously reduced to pieces con¬ 
venient for the purpose) was commenced without delay in the 
kitchen fire ; and the tools, shoes, and leather, were buried in 
the garden. 




i 


' - CHAPTER XV 

A PLEA 

** * . 

When the newly-married pair came home, the first person 
who appeared, to offer his congratulations, was Sydney Carton. 
They had not been at home many hours, when he presented 
himself. He was not improved in habits, or in looks, or in 
manner ; but there was a, certain rugged air of fidelity about 
him, which was new to the observation of Charles Darhay. 
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le watched Iris opportunity of taking Darnay aside into a 
window, and of speaking to him when no one overheard. 

“Mr. Darnay,” said Carton, “I wish we might be friends.” 

“We are already friends, I hope.” 

“You are good enough to say so, as a fashion of speech ; 
but I don’t mean any fashion of speech. Indeed, when I say I 
wish we might be friends, I scarcely mean quite that, either.” 

Charles Darnay—as was natural—asked him. in all good- 
humour and good-fellowship, what he did mean. 

Upon my life,” said Carton, smiling, “I find that easier to 
comprehend in my own mind than to convey to yours. How¬ 
ever, let me try. You remember a certain famous occasion 
when I was more drunk than —than usual ?” 

“I remember a certain famous occasion when you forced 
to confess that you had been drinking.” 

“I remember it too. The curse of those occasions is heavy 
ipon me, for I always remember them. I hope it may be 
taken into account one day, when all days are at an end for 
me |—Don’t be alarmed ; I am not going to preach.” 

“I am not at all alarmed. Earnestness in you is anything 
but alarming to me.” 

“Ah!” said Carton, with a careless wave of his hand, as 
if he waved that away. “On the drunken occasion in question, 
I was insufferable about liking you, and not liking you. I wish 

you would forget it.” 

“I forgot it long ago.” 

“Fashion of speech again. But, Mr. Darnay, forgetfulness 
is not so easy to me as you represent it to be to you. I have 
by no means forgotten it, and a light answer does not help me 

to forget it.” 

“If it was a light answer,” returned Darnay, “I beg your 
forgiveness for it. I had no other object than to turn a slight 
thi ng, which, to my surprise, seems to trouble you loo much, 
as ide. I declare to you, on the faith of a gentleman, that 
I have long dismissed it from my mind. Good Heaven, what 
was there to dismiss ! Have I had nothing more important to 
remember, in the great service you rendered me that day ? 
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' “As to the great service,” said Carton, I am bound to- 
avow to you, when you speak of it in that way, that it was 
mere professional claptrap. I don’t know that X cared what 
tecame of you, when I rendered it. Mind ! I say when I ren- 

dered it ; I ain speaking of the past. 

“You make light of the obligation, returned Darnay, but 
I will not quarrel with your light answer.” 

“Genuine truth, Mr. Darnay, trust me ! I have gone aside 
from mv purpose ; I was speaking about our being friends. 
Now you know me ; you know I am.incapable of all the higher 
and better flights of men. If you doubt it, ask Stryver, and 

he’ll tell you so.” 


own 


“Well. At any rate you know me as a dissolute dog, 
who has never done any good, and never will.” 


“I don’t know that you ‘never will’.” / ^ 

/J c i 

‘*P>>,> I do, and you must take my word for it. Well ! If 
you could endure to have such a worthless fellow, and a fellow 
of such indifferent reputation, coming and going at odd times, 
[ should ask that I might be permitted to come and go as a 
privileged person here ; that I might be regarded as a uselesa 
(and I would add, if it were not for the resemblance I detected 
between you and me), an unornamental piece of furniture, 
tolerated for its old service and taken no notice of. I doubt 
if I should abuse the permission. It is a hundred to one if I 
should avail myself of it four times in a year. It would satisfy 
me, I dare say, to know that I had it. 


“Will you try V' 


“That is another way of saying that I am placed on the 
footing I have indicated. I thank you, Darnay. I may use 
that, freedom with your name ?” 

“I think so, Carton, by this time.” 

They shook hands upon it, and Sydney turned away.. 

When he was gone, and in the course of an evening passed 
with Miss Pross, the Doctor, and Mr. Lorry, Charles Darnay 
made some mention of this conversation in general terms, and 
spoke of Sydney Carton as a problem of carelessness and 
recklessness. He spoke of him, in short, not bitterly . or 
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.meaning to .bear bard upon him, but as anybody might who 
saw r him as he showed himself. ! 

He had no idea that this could dwell in the thoughts of 
his fait young wife ; but, when he afterwards joined iier in their 
own rooms, he i’ound her waiting for him with the old pretty 
'ifting of the forehead strongly marked. 

• “We are thoughtful to night !” said Darnay, drawing his 
arm about her. 


“Yes, dearest Charles,” with her hands on his breast, and 
the inquiring and attentive expression fixed upon hjm; “we 
are rather thoughtful to-night, for we have something on our 
mind to-night.” 

“What is it, my Lucie ?” 

“Will you promise not to press one question on me, if I 
beg you not to ask it ?” 


“Will I promise 


What will I not promise to my love ?” 


“I think, Charles, poor Mr. Carton deserves more con¬ 
sideration and respect than you expressed for him to-night.” 

“Indeed, my own ? Why so ?” V 

“That is what you are not to ask me. But I think—I 

know—he does.” ' • **fpp 

# 

#» « * 

“If you know it, it is enough. What, would you have me 
do, my wife ?” , . 

“I would ask you, dearest, to be very generous with him 
always, and very lenient on his faults when he is not by. I 
would ask you to believe that he has a heart lie very, very 
sc |c om reveals, and that there are deep sounds in it. My dear, 

I have seen it bleeding. "fffHj 

“It is a painful reflection to me,” said 'Charles Darnay, 
quite-astounded, “that I should have done him any wrong. I 
never thought this of him, 

“My husband, it is so. I fear he is not to^ be reclaimed ; 
there is scarcely a hope that ’anything in his character or 
fortunes is reparable now. But I am sure tiiat lie is capable , of 
good things, gentle things, even magnanimous things.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ECHOING FOOTSTEPS 

Some half-dozen times a year, at most, Sydney Carton 
claimed his privilege of coming in un-invited, and would sit 
among them through the evening as he had once done often. 
I le never came there heated with wine. 

t 

On a night in mid-July, 1789, Mr. Lorry came in late from 
Tellson’s and sat himself down by Lucie and her husband in 
the dark window. It was a hot, wild night, and they were all 
three reminded of the old Sunday night when they had looked 
at the lightning from the same place. 

“I began to think,” said Mr. Lorry, pushing his brown wig 
back, “that I should have to pass the night at Tellson’s. We 
have been so full of business all day that we have not known 
what to do first, or which way to turn. There is such an 
uneasiness in Paris that we have actually run of confidence 
upon us ! Our customers over there seem not to be able to 
confide their property to us fast enough. Tnere is positively 
a mania among some of them for sending it to England.” 

“That has a bad look,” said Darnay. 

‘ A bad ook, you say, my dear 1 arnay ? Yes, but we 
don’t know what reason there is in it. People are so unreason¬ 
able ! Some of us at Tellson’s are getting old, and we really 
can't be troubled out of the ordinary course without due 
occasion. - '. 

“Still,” said Darnay, “you know how gloomy and threaten¬ 
ing the sky is.” 

“I know that, to be sure,” assented Mr. Lorry, trying to 
persuade himself that his sweet temper was soured, and that 
he grumbled, “but I am determined to be peevish after my 
long day’s botheration. Where is Manette ?” 

“Here he is !” said the Doctor, entering the dark room at 
the moment. 

“I am quite glad you are at home ; for these hurries and 
forebodings by which I have been surrounded all day long, 

have made me nervous without reason. You are not going 
out, I hope ?” 
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with you 


No ; I am going to play backgammon 
like,” said the Doctor. 

“I don’t think I do like, if I may speak my mind. I 
not fit to be pitted against you to-night. Is the tea-board 

there, Lucie ? I can’t see.” 




am 

still 


Lorry, patting 
loud, though, 


her 

are 


“Of course, it has been kept for you. 

“Thank ye, my dear. The precious child is safe in bed ?” 

“And sleeping soundly.” 

“That’s right ; all safe and well. I do not know why any¬ 
thin" should be otherwise than safe and well here, thank Lod; 

but I have been so put out all day, and l am not as yo|||g||* 
was My tea, my dear ? Thank ye. Now, come and take 

your place in the 7 circle, and let us sit quiet, and hear the 
echoes about which you have your theory. 

“Not a theory ; it was a fancy.” 

“A fancy, then, my wise pet,* said Mr. 
hand. “They are very numerous and very 
they not ? Only hear them 1 

Saint Antoine had been, that morning, a vast dusky mass 

of SI heaving to and fro, -th requent gleams 

shone in the sun. A tremendous roar arose from Samt “e, 
and a forest of naked arms struggled in the air like 
branches of trees in a winter wind. D 

Muskets were being distributed-so were cartridges p* 

jsj?, £ wd * ~«.r- fjsssjt 

bleeding hands to force stones and bricks out of their places in 

walls. Every pulse and heart m Saint creature 

fever strain and at high-fever h^ncS'e himseff, already 

begrimed*^with fff tSSSSt 

S“~th:r°, laboured and strove in the thickest 
of the uproar. 
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“Keep near to me, Jacques Three,’’ cried Defarge, “and 

do you, Jacques One and Two, separate and put yourselves at 

the head of as many of these patriots as you can. Where is 
my wife ?” 


“Eh, well. Here you see me !” said madame, composed 
as ever, but not knitting to-day. Madame’s resolute right hand 
was occupied with an axe, in place of the usual softer imple¬ 
ments, and in her girdle were a pistol and a cruel knife. 


“Where do you go, my wife ?” 

“I go” said madame, “with you, at present. You shall 
see me at the head of woman, by and by.’’ 


“Come, then!” cried Defarge, in a resounding voice. 

Patriots and friends, we are ready, The Pastille.” 

“With roar that sounded as if all the breath in France had 
been shaped into the detested word, the living sea rose, wave 
on wave, depth on depth, and overflowed the city to that 
point. Alarm-bells ringing, drums beating, the sea raging and 
thundering on its new beach, the attack began. 

Work, comrades all, work. W r ork, Jacques one, Jacques 
Iwo, Jacques One thousand, Jucques Two Thousand, Jacques 
iMve-and-Twenty Thousand ; in the name of all the angels or 
the devils which you prefer-work.” Thus Defarge °of the 
wine-shop, still at his gun, which had long grown hot. 

P me, women!” cried madame his wife. “What. We 
can kill as well as the men when the place is taken.” And to 

her, with a shi ill thirsty cry, tropping women variously armed 
but all armed alike in hunger and revenge. 


ii resistless was the force of the ocean bearing him n 
that even to draw his breath or turn his head was as impracti 

untfl lT lf he , had *? e - Gn stru gg lin S 1x1 the ^rf of the South Sea 
he was landed in the outer counteryard of the Bastille 

about’ h agamS T an angle ° f a wal1, he made a struggle to lool 

BefaL^till h aC T eSThree ^ a u nearly at his side ; Madam 

• heading some of her women, was visible in 

er diatanaB, and her knife was in her hand. Everywhere wa 

a(1 i ^ exultation, deafening and maniacal bewildermen 
astounding noise, yet furious dumb-show. Dewi ^eimen 
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“The prisoners !” 

“The records !” 

I 

“The secret cells P 

“The instruments of torture !” 


“The prisoners !” V . f 

Of all these cries, “The prisoners P was the cry most- 
taken ii|> by the sea that rushed in. When the ^foremost- 
billows rolled past, bearing the prison officers with them, and 
threateniag them all with instant death if any secret nook 
remained undisclosed. Defarge laid his strong hand on the- 
breast of one of these men—a man with a grey head, who had 
a lighted torch in his hand—separated him from the rest, and 
got him between himself and the wall. 

“Show me the North Tower !” said Defarge. * Quick !’ 


“I will faithfully,’’ replied the man, “if you will come with 
me. But there is no one there.’’ 

“What is the meaning of One Hundred and Five, North 
Tower?” asked Defarge. “Quick !” 


“The meaning, monsieur?” 

“Does it mean a captive, or a place of captivity ? Or do 
you mean that I shall strike you dead ? 

“Kill him !” croaked Jacques Three, who had come close 

* % 

* ♦ ’ ‘i 

up. 

“Monsieur, it is a cell. 

“Show it me !” 

“Pass this way, then. 


Tlmui^h bloomy vaults where the light of day h i ne\er 
shone, past hideous doors of dark dens and cages, downi carer- 

n ° °rbrick P more like drv waterfalls, than staircases, 
S.V Jacques Three, U 

went, with all the speed they could make. 

The turnkey stopped at a low door, put a key. m a cashing 
lock, swung the door slowly open, and said, as they all bent- 

their heads and passed in - 
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“One Hundred and Five, North Tower !” 

There was a small, heavy-grated, unglazed window high in 
the wall, with a stone screen before it, so that the sky could be 
only seen by stooping low and looking up. There was a small 
chimney, heavily barred across, a few feet within. There was 
a heaD of old feathery wood ashes on the hearth. There were 
a stool and table, and a straw bed. There were the four 
blackened walls, and a rusted iron ring in one of them. 

“Pass that torch slowly along these walls, that I may see 
them,” said Defarge to the turnkey. 

The man obeyed, and Defarge followed , the light elosely 
with his eyes. 

‘'Stop !— Look here, Jacques.” , 

“A.M.!” croaked Jacques Three, as he read greedily. 

“Alexandre Manetto,” said Defarge in his ear, following 
the letters wdth his forefinger, deeply covered "with gunpowder. 
“And here he wrote ‘a poor physician. And it was he, w ithout 
doubt, who scratched a calendar on this stone. What is that 
in your hand ? A crowbar ? Give it me !’ 


He had still the linstock of his gun in his own hand. He 
made a sudden exchange of the two instruments, and turning 
on the worm-eaten stool and table, beat them to pieces in a 


few blows. 

“Hold the light higher,” he said wrathfully, to the turn¬ 
key. “Look among those fragments with care, Jacques. And 
see ! Here is my knife,’’ throwing it to him ; “rip open that 
bed, and search the straw. Hold the light higher, you !’ 

With a menacing look at the turnkey he crawled uj ion the 
hearth, and, peering up the chimney, struck and prised at its 
sides with the crowbar, and worked at the iron grating across 
it. In a few minutes some mortar and dust came dropping 
down, which he averted his face to avoid ; and in it, and in the 
old wood ashes, and in a crevice in the chimney into which 
his weapon had flipped or wrought itself, he groped with a 
cautious touch. . 


“Nothing in the wood, and nothing in the straw, 
Jacques ?” 
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“Let us collect them together, in the middle off the cell. 
So ! Light them, you ” 

The turnkey fired the little pile, which blazed high and 
hot. Stooping again to come out at the low-arched door, they 
left it burning, and retraced their way to the counteryard : 


They found it surging and tossing, in quest of Defarge 
himself. Saint Antoine was clamorous to have its wineshop 
keeper foremost in the guard upon the governor who had 
defended the dastille and shot the people. Otherwise, the 
governor would be marched to the Hotel de Ville for judgment. 
Otherwise, the governor would escape, and the people s blood 

be unavenged. 


In t he howling universe of passion and contention there 
was but one quite steady figure, and that was a woman’s. 
“See. there is my husband !” she cried, pointing him out. Set 
Defarge1” She remained immovable close to the grim ola 
officer through the streets as Defarge and the rest bore him 
along; remained immovable close to him when the long- 
gathering rain of stabs and blows fell heavy ; was so close to 
him when he dropped dead under it, that, suddenly animated, 
she put her foot upon his neck, and with her cruel knife—long 

ready—hewed off his head. 


Seven prisoners released, seven gory heads on pikes, the 

keys of the accursed fortress of the eight strong tower ®’ ®. ome 
discovered letters and other memorials of prisoners of old time, 
long dead of broken hearts—such, and such like, were carried 

through the Paris streetsin mid-July, 1789. 

Cu i / 
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CHAPTER 


DRAWN TO THE LOADSTONE ROCK 

On a steaming, misty f-noon^ 
his desk at TeUson>S a Bank w m Lohdon, and C» < den 

stood Iean j"S ° interviews with the House was I'QW the news 
e"cha 9 nge!and was filled to overflowing. It was withm half an 
l.nur or 80 of the time of closing. „ 

-But although you are 

said Charles Damay, rather nesitawug, 
you 


(l 


I understand. That I am too old ? ” said Mr. Lorry. 

* ___ _ _ _ — —* -m vv^ /\ 


..Unsettled weather, a long journey, uncertain means of 
travelhng a disorganised eountry, a eity that may not even 

be safe for y ,, ,, ] j0rr y with cheerl"! . on- 

fid 3vou a touch a some of the reasons for my going s not for 

my staying away. It g f hard upon fourscore when 

to interfere wuth an ^&ilow mharn p ^ ^ ^ 

there are muc ®_ were not a disorganised city there 

r°ou d r house °th"ho knots the city and the business, of old 

inTenson-s’confidence. JU to 

prepared TsTbrnit myself to a &£%£**** the sake 

of Tellson’s after all these years, who ought to be . 

“I wish I were going myself,” said Charles Darnay, some¬ 
what restlessly, and like one thinking a ou . ^ 

“Indeed ! You are a pretty fellow to object and advise. 

exclaimed Mr. Lorry. “You wish you were ? 

And you a Frenchman born ? Y ou are a wise counsellor. 

- T — a Frenchman born 


“My dear Mr. Lorry, it is because I-- 

that the thought has passed through my mind ° en , r 
cannot help thinking, having had some sympathy for ttie 
miserable people and having abandoned something to them, 
he spoke here in his former thoughtful manner, that one 

Ur* Uofrxrwari fn n,nd mieht have the p >wer .to persuade to 
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some restraint. Only last night, after you had left us, when 
I was talking to Lucie—” 

“When you were talking to Lucie,” Mr. Lorry repeated. 
“Wes. I wonder you are not ashamed to mention the name of 
Lucie ! Wishing you were going to France at this time of 

day !” 

“However, I am not going, said Charles Harnay,^ with a 
smile. “It is more to the purpose that you say you are.” 

“And I am, in plain reality. The truth is, my dear Charles, 
Mr. Lorry glanced at the distant house, and lowered his voice, 
“you can have no conception of the difficulty with whmhj®!^ 
business is transacted, and of the peril in which our books and 
papers over yonder are involved. The Lord above knows what 

the consequences would fie to numbers of P^op e > 1 f°^ e , 0 
our documents were seized or destroyed , an ey mig , 

at any time, you know, for who can say that Pans is not set 

afire to-day, or sacked to-morrow. Now, a judicious selection 
from these with the least possible delay, and the J^ymg o 

the power of scarcely any one but myself, if any one And 

shall I hang back, when Tellson’s knows this and sajs this— 
Tellson’s whose bread I have eaten these sixty years-because 

I am a little stiff about the joints ? Why,II am a boy, sir, to 

half a dozen old codgers here.” 


Lorry. 


How I admire the gallantry of your. youthful spirit, Mr. 

“Tut ! Nonsense, sir 1 And, my dear Charles,” said Mr. 
Lorry glancing at the house again, “you are to t 

SSg things out of Paris at 

hearers you can imagine, every one ^^“JCriers. At 

business-like Old England ; but now, everything stop]? . 
“And do you really go to-nig|it?. 

I really go to-night, for the case has become too pressing 


to admit of delay. 
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“And do you take no one with you ? 




will 




have nothing to say to any of . t f or a i on g time 

Jerry has been my oouj Nobody will suspect Jerry of 


past, and I am used to ' f hav i ng a nv design 


> ? 


< c 


5 5 



in hfs held but to 8y at anybody who touches his master 

“I must say again that I heartily admire your gallantry 

an<1 y I must sav again, nonsense, nonsense ! When I have done 
retne an<nive at my ease. Time enough, then, to thmk about 
8r0W This°di dogue had taken place at Mr Lorry’s usual desk 

unopened letter betore ; ; was addressed ? The House 

Harney that he saw the direc- 
laid hgj“, because it was his own right name. 

The address, turned into English, ran ^ ^^^efpiance 

Monsieur heretofore the Marquis Bankers', 

Confided to the cares of Messrs. Lenson a. , 

London, England.” |_|j , ., , . 

On the marriage morning, Doctor Manette had made it his 
one nruent and express request to Charles Darnay, that the 
TreJo 8 this name should be-unless he, the Doctor, dissolved 

knew it to be his name ; his own wife had no suspicion of the 
fact ; Mr. Lorry could have none. 

“No” said Mr. Lorry, in reply to the House ; “I have 
referred it, X think, to everybody now here,, and no one can 
tell roe where this gentleman is to be found. 

Darnav unable to restrain himself any longer, said . 


left 


“ i know the 






<< 





Mr. Lorry and Charles !- nay wer© 

departure from the Bank. 

letter f’ said Mr. Lorry, 



4 i 



know where to 


charge of the 
deliver it ?” 


ti 


I do. 


5 > 
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“Will you undertake to explain that we suppose it to have- 
been addressed here, on the chance of our knowing where to 
forward it, and that it has been here some time?” 


“I will do so. Do you start for Paris from here ?” 

“ From here, at eight.” 

“ I will come back, to see you off.” 

Very ill at ease with himself, and with most other men, 
Darnay made the best of his way into the quiet of the Temple,, 
opened the letter, and read it. These were its contents : — 

“PRISON OF THE ABB AYE, PARIS. 

“June 21, 1792. 

“MONSIEUR HERETOFORE THE MARQUIS,— 

After having long been in danger of my life at the hands 
of the village, I have been seized, with great violence and 
indignity, and brought a long journey on foot to Paris. On 
the road I have suffered a great deal. Nor is that all , my 
house has been destroyed—razed to the ground. 

“The crime for which I am imprisoned, monsieur hereto- 
fore the marquis, and for which I shall be summoned e ore e 
tribunal, and shall lose my life (without your so generous 
help), is, they tell me, treason against the majes y ° ^ 

people, in that I have acted against them for an emigran . 
is in vain I represent that I have acted for t em, an no 
against, according to your commands. It is in vain repre 
sent that, before the sequestration of emigrant P™P e ™y> J- 
had remitted the imposts they had ceased to pay , a 
collected no rent ; that I had had recourse to no process. 1 he 

only response is, that I have acted for an emigran , an 
is that emigrant ?. 

Ah, most gracious Monsieur heretofore the Marquis 

where is that emigrant ? I cry in my sleep where* is he . I 

demand of Heaven, will he not come o .end mv 

answer. Ah, Monsieur heretofore the Marqms, y 

desolate cry across the sea, hoping it may perhaps y 

ears through the great bank of Telson known a • 

For the love of Heaven, of justice, of generosity , °* 

noble name, 1 supplicate you, Monsieur hereto- 


C £ 


No 


£ £ 
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f „ ,v,» Marouis to succour and release me. My fault is, that 
I have been true to you. 0 Monsieur heretofore the Marquis,. 

I pray you be you true to me. 

_ a. 1 .- Vip»rp of horror, whence I every hour 

a Trind nearer to destruction, I send you, Monsieur 
tend nearer and nearer assura nce of my dolorous and 

heretofore the Marquis, the assurance u j 


unhappy service. 


Yours afflicted, 
“GABELLE.” 


The latent uneasiness in Damay’s mind was roused to- 
vigorous life by this letter 

SES to in £W *1" “ *>• b " 

almost hid his face from the passers-by. 

He Thii 

he was so far from having nars y thrown 

dues, that he had relinquislied them of lnsjwn WUt, ^ 

himself on a world with no favour t, Monsieur Gahel , e had 

place there, and earned h* s lved esta te on written instruc- 

held the impovenshe a them what little there was to- 

tions to spare the P»“P - ^ ditora wou i d let them have in 

r winter, and a suctproduce as could be saved from the same 


Darnay 


grip in the summer. 

This favoured the desperate resolution Charles 
had begun to make, that he would go to aris. 

His resolution was made. He must go to aris. 

Yes. The Loadstone Rock was drawing him and he ™ * 

in France on his presenting himself to asser 

He walked to and fro with thoughts very busy until it 

was time to return to Tellson s and ta e eav , .V , - 

As soon as he arrived in Paris he would present himself to this 

old friend, but he must say nothing of his intention 



t 



\ 
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and Jerry wafbolted and equippeT 8 ^ bank ' door - 

Mr. LorrT letter ’” said CharIes Darnay to 

any written anwer W ft °° nSent to yoHr bein § <* a rged with 
\ ’ bufc P erha P s you will take a verbal one?” 

dangerous.”* ■" iM ’ ^ readily ’” said Mr ‘ W. “ If W is not 


„ at aIb . Tll0u gh it is to a prisoner in the Abbaye.” 
i u f. 18 ^is na oie?” said Mr. Lorry with his or>en 

pocket-book m his hand. y ’ 1 1 

“Gabelle”. 

-Gabdle intriso.fr What 13 the “ eSSage *° the unfortune 

“Simply, ‘that he has received the letter, and will come.’ ”• 
“Any time mentioned ?” 

“He will start upon his journey to-morrow night.” 

“Any person mentioned ?” 

“No.” • '' 1 1 • 

He helped Mr. Lorry to wrap himself in a number of coats 
and cloaks, and went out with him from the warm atmosphere 
oi the old Bank into the misty air of .Fleet Street. “My love 
o Lucie, ah& to little Lucie,’’ said Mr. Lorry at parting, “and 
take precious care of them till I come back.” Charles Darnay 

I ;J^^oubtfully smilec as the carriage rolled 

away. 


That night—it was the fourteenth of August,—he sat up 
late, and wrote two fervent letters ; one was to Lucie, explain¬ 
ing the strong obligation he was under to go to Paris, and 
showing her, at length, the reasons that he had for feeling 
•con In lent that he could become involved in no personal danger 
there , the other was to - the Doctor, coll iding Lucie and their 
•dear child to his care, and dwelling on the same topics with 
the strongest assurances. To both, he wrote that he would 

despatch letters in proof of his safety, immediately after his 
arrival. 

i t 

It was a hard day, that day of being among them and the 
day passed quickly. Early in the evening pretending that he 
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would return by and by (an imaginary engagement took him 
out and he had secreted a valise of clothes ready) he emerged 
into the heavy mist of the heavy streets, with a heavier heart. 
He left his two letters with a trusty porter, to be delivered 
half an hour before midnight, and no sooner ; took horse lor 

Dover ; and began his journey. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

IN SECRET 

The traveller fared slowly on his way, who fared toward 
Paris from England in the autumn of 1792. More than enough 
of bad roads, bad equipages, and bad horses, he would have 
encountered to delay him, but the changed times were fraught 
with other obstacles than these. Every town gate and village 
taxing—house had its band of citizen—patriots, with their 
national muskets in a most explosive state of readiness, who* 
stopped all comers and goers, cross-questioned them, inspect¬ 
ed their papers, looked for their names in lists of their own^ 
turned them back, or sent them on, or stopped them and laid 

them in hold. 

He had been days upon his journey to France alone, when 
he went to bed tired out, in a little town on the high-road, 

still a long way from Paris. 

Nothing but the production of the afflicted Gabelle’s letter 
from his prison of the Abbaye would have got him on so far. 

A' the inn Darnay was awakened in the middle of the 
night by a timid local functionary and three armed patriots 
in rough red caps and with pipes in their mouths, who sat down 

on the bed. 

“Emigrant,” said the functionary, “1 am going to send 
you on to i’aris, under an escort.” 

“Citizen, i desire nothing more than to get to Baris,, 
though I could dispense with the escort.” 
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mnfL '/ r ?y le(i a red * ca P> striking at the coverlet 

'with the butt-end of his musket. “Peace, aristocrat F 

-Hnnarr * S <fv-^ 00< ^ P a ^ r i°t says,” observed the timid func- 
and must payforTt.”" 1 arlSt ° Crat ’ and must W an escort- 


( < 


X have no choice,” said Charles Darnay. 


Wj® 0 *?®/ Listen to ,him !” cried the same scowling red- 
C iron j ’ ’ ** ^ WaS n °^ a ^ avour fPLe protected from the lamp 


“It is always as the good patriot says,” observed the 
lunctionary. “Rise and dress yourself, emigrant.” 

Darnay complied, and was taken back to the guard—house 
where other patriots in rough red caps were smoking, drinking, 
•and sleeping, by a watch-fire. Here he paid a heavy price 

for his escort, and hence he started with it on the wet roads 
•at three o’clock in the morning. 

When they came to the town of Beauvais—which they 
did at eventide, when the streets were filled with people—he 
could not conceal from himself that the aspect of affairs was 
very alarming. An ominous crowd gathered to see him dis¬ 
mount at the posting-yard, and many voices in it called out 
loudly, “Down with the emigrant !” 


He stopped in the act of swinging himself out of his 
saddle, and, resuming it as his safest place, said : 

“Emigrant, my friends ! Do you not see me here, in 
France, of my own will ? ” 


“You are a cursed emigrant,” cried a 
him in a furious manner through the press, 
“and you are a cursed aristocrat 1” 


farrier, making at 
hammer in hand : 


The postmaster interposed himself between this man and 
the rider’s bridle and soothingly said, “Let him be; let iiim 
be ! He will be judged at Paris.” 

“Judged !” repeated the farrier, swinging his liammar. 
“Ay ! and condemned as a traitor.” At this, the crowd roared 
approval. 
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Checking the postmaster, who was for turning his horse’s 
head to the yard Darnay said, as soon as he could make his 

voice heard, H 

“Friends, you deceive yourselves, or you are deceived. I 
am not a traitor.” 

“He lies,” cried the smith. “He is a traitor since the 
decree. His life is forfeit to the people. His cursed life is not 

his own !” 

At the instant when 1 »arnay saw a rush in the eyes of the 
crowd, which another instant would have brought upon him, 
the postmaster turned his horse into the yard, the escort rode 
in close upon his horse’s flanks, and the postmaster shut and 
barred the crazy double gates. The farrier struck a blow upon 
them with his hammer, and the crowd groaned ; but no more 

was done. . 

“What is this decree that the smith spoke of ?” Darnay 
asked the postmaster, when he had thanked him, and stood 
beside him in the yard. 

“Truly, a decree for selling the property of emigrants.” 

“When passed ?” 

“On the fourteenth.” 

“The day J left England !” 

“Everybody says it is but one of several, and that there 
will be others—if there are not already—banishing all 
emigrants, and condemning all to death who return. That is 
what he meant when he said your life was not your own.” 

i>ut there are no such decrees yet ?” 

“What do I know !” said the postmaster, shrugging his 
shoulders ; “there may be, or there will be. It is all the same. 
What would you have V* 

They rested on some straw in a loft until the middle of 
the r ight, and then rode forward again when all the own was 
asleep. 

Daylight at last found them before the wall of Paris. The 
barrier was closed and strongly guarded when they rode up 
to it. 
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“Where are the papers of this prisoner demanded a 
resolute-looking man in authority, who was summoned out by 
the guard. ^ 

* i 

Naturally struck by the disagreeable word, Charles Darnay 
requested the speaker to take notice that he was a free 
traveller and French citizen, in charge of an escort which the 
disturbed state of the country had imposed on him, and which 

he had paid for. 

i 

“Where,’’ repeated the same personage, without taking any 
heed of him whatever, “are the papers of this prisoner ?” 

The drunken patriot had them in his cap, and produced 
them, basting his eyes over Gabelle’s letter, the same personage 
in authoritv showed some disorder and surprise, and looked at- 
Darnay with a close attention. 

He left escort and escorted without saying a word, how¬ 
ever, and went into the guard-room ; meanwhile, they set upon 
their horses outside the gate. Looking about him while in this 
state of suspense, Charles Darnay observed that the gate was 
held up by a mixed guard of soldiers and patriots, the latter 
far out-numbering the former. A numerous medley of men and 
women, not to mention beasts and vehicles of various sorts, 
was waiting to issue forth. The red cap and tricolour cockade 
were universal, both among men and women. 

When he had sat in his saddle some half-hour, taking note 
of these things, Darnay found himself confronted by the same 
man in authority, who directed the guard to open the barrier. 
Then he delivered to the escort, drunk and sober, a receipt for 
the escorted, and requested him to dismount. He did so, and 
the two patriots, leading his tired horse, turned and rode away 

without entering the city. 

He accompanied his conductor into a guard-room, smelling 
of common wine and tobacco, where certain soldiers and 
patriots, asleep and awake, drunk and sober, and in various 
neutral states between sleeping and wakii g, drunkenness ana. 
sobriety, were standing and lying about. Some registers were- 
lying open on a desk, and an officer oi a coarse, dark aspect* 

presided over these. v ’’':C 
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“Citizen Defarge,” said he to 
took a slip of paper to write on. 

monde ?” 


Darnay’s conductor, as he- 
“Is this the emigrant Evre- 


“This is the man.” 

“Your age, Evremonde ?” 
“Thirty* seven.” 

“Married, Evremonde ?” 


“Yes.” 

“Where married ?” 

“In England.” sj 

“Without doubt. Where is your wife, Evremonde ? 

“In England.” 

“Without doubt. You are sent Evremonde, to the prison 

of La Force.” . 

“Just Heaven !” exclaimed Darnay. “Under what law, 

and for what offence ?” 

The officer looked up from his slip of paper, for a moment. 

“We have new laws, Evremonde, and new offences, since 
you were here.” He said it with a hard smile, and "went on 

writing. 

“I entreat you to observe that I have come here volun* 
tarily, in response to that written appeal of a fellow-country¬ 
man, which lies before you. I demand no more than the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so without delay. Is not that my right ? 

“Emigrants have no rights, Evremonde, was the stolid 

reply. The officer wrote until he had finished, read over to 

himself what he had written, sanded it, and handed it to 
Defarge, with the words, “In secret.” 

Defarge motioned with the paper to the prisoner that he 
must accompany him. The prisoner obeyed, and a guard of 
two armed patriots attended them. 

“It is you,” said Defarge, in a low voice, as they went 
down the guard-house steps and turned into Paris, j who 
married the daughter of Doctor Manette, once a prisoner in the 

Bastille that is no more.” 
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“Yes,” replied Darnay, looking at him with surprise. 

“My name is Defarge, and I keep a wine-shop ^in the 
quarter Saint Antoine. Possibly you have heard of me. 

“My wife came to your house to reclaim her father ? 

Yes !” 

The word “wife” seemed to serve as a gloomy reminder to 
Defarge, to say with sudden impatience, “In the name of that 
sharp female newly born, and called La Guillotine, why did you 

• come to France ?” 

“You heard me say why, a minute ago. Do you not believe 

it is the truth V ’ ■ ■ ■ 

“A bad truth for you,’’ said Defarge, speaking with knitted 

brows, and looking straight before him. 

“Indeed I am lost here. All here is so changed, so sudden 
and unfair, that I am absolutely lost. Will you render me a 

little help ?” , u . 

“None,” Defarge spoke, always looking straight betore 


him. 


“Will you answer me a single question V 
‘‘Perhaps. According to its nature. Yoi 


what 


it is 

'.‘In this prison that I am going to so unjustly,_shall I have 
aome free communication with the world outside . 


“You will see. 


9 9 


m I l 1 l w w ■ I JL '*** w 

“I am not to be buried there, prejudged, and without any 

means of presenting my case ? ” 

‘‘You will see. But what then ? Other people have been 
similarly buried in worse prisons, before now. 

‘‘But never by me, Citizen Defarge. 

Defarge glanced darkly at him for answer, and walked on 
in a steady and set silence. The deeper he sank into this silence, 
the fainter hope there was—or so Darnay thought of his 
softening 6 in any slight degree. He therefore made haste to say, 

“It is of the utmost importance to me (you know, ^ Clt ] i z e ^ 
even better tb , Tp.ilson’s Bank, an English 
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„_fi P man who is now in Paris, the simple fact, without 
comment, that X have been thrown into ne prison of La Force. 
Will you cause that to be done for me ? 

“I will do,” Defarge doggedly rejoined, “nothing for you. 

My duty is to my country and the P e0 P le - 1 the , sworn 

servant of both, against you. I will do nothing for you. 


Charles Darnay felt it hopeless to entreat him further, and 
his pride was touched besides. As they walked on in silence, 
he could not but see bow used the people were to the spectacle 
of prisoners passing along the streets. The very children 
scarcely noticed him. A few persons turned their heads, and 
a few shook their fingers at him as an aristocrat. 

Of unjust treatment in detention and hardship, and in 
cruel separation from his wife and child, he foreshadowed the 
likelihood or the certainty ; but, beyond this, he dreaded 
nothing distinctly. With this on his mind, which was enough 
to carry into a dreary prison courtyard, he arrived at the 

prison of La Force. 

A man with a bloated force opened the strong wicket, to 
whom Dfefarge presented, “the emigrant Evremonde.” 


“What the devil ! How many more of them !” exclaimed 
t)ie man with the ! > i' *; * i x 1 f 1 face. 


Defarge took his receipt without noticing the exclamation, 
and withdrew, with his tWTO fell >w-patriots. 

“In secret, too” grumbled the jailer, looking at the written 
paper. “As if I was not already full to bursting !” 

He stuck the paper on a file, in an ill-humour, and Charles 
Darnay awaited his further pleasure, for half an hour i some- 
1 imes pacing to and fro in the strong arched room . sometimes 
resting on a stone seat! in either case detained to be imprinted 
on the memory of the chief and his subordinates. 

“Come !” said the chief, at length taking up his keys, 
“come with me, emigrant.” 


Through the dismal prison twilight, his new charge acco 
panied him by corridor and staircase, many doors clanging and 
locking behind them, until they came into a large, low, vaulted 
chamber, crowded with prisoners of both sexes. The women 
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were seated at a long table, reading and writing, knitting, 
sewing, and embroidering ; the men were for the most part 
behind their chairs, or lingering up and down the room. 


“In the name of the assembled companions in misfortune,” 
said a gentleman of courtly appearance and address, coming 
forward, “I have the honour of giving you welcome to La 
Force, and of condoling with you on the calamity that has 
brought you among us. May it soon terminate happily ! It 
would be an impertinence elsewhere, but it is not so here, to 
ask your name and condition ?” 

Charles Darnay roused himself, and gave the required 
information, in words as suitable as he could find. 

“But I hope,” said the gentlemen, following the chief 
jailer with his eyes, who moved across the room, “that you are 

not in secret ?” 

“I do not understand the meaning of the term, buSt^pj^H 
heard them say so.” 

“Eh, what a pity! We so much regret it! But take 
courage ; several members of our society have bee in secret, 
at first, and it has lasted but a short time.” Then he added, 
raising his voice, “1 grieve to inform the society in secret.” 

There was a murmur of commiseration as Charles Darnay 
crossed the room to a grated door where the jailer awaited him, 
and many voices—among which i^he soft and compassionate 

voice of women were conspicuous—gave him good wishes and 

encouragement. He turned at the grated door, to render the 
thanks of his heart ; and it closed under the jailer s hand. 

The wicket opened on a stone staircase, leading upward. 
When they had ascended forty steps, the jailer opened a low 
black door, and they passed into a solitary cell. It struck cold 

and damp, but w r as not dark. 

“Yours,” said the jailer, 

“Why am I confined alone V’ 

“How do I know !” 

“I can buy pen, ink, and paper ?” 
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“Such 
ask then, 
more.” 

There 

mattress. 

wandering 


are not my orders. You will be visited, and can 
At present, you may buy your food, and nothing 

were in the cell, a chair, a table, and 

When the jailer was gone, he thought, m the same 

way? “Now am I left? as if I were dead.” 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE GRINDSTONE 

Tellson’s Bank, established in the Saint Germain jjna^er 
of Paris, was in a w.ng of a large house, approached ^by a 

courtyard and shut off from the street by a high wa 
strong gate. The house belonged to a great noblemen who had 
lived in it until he made a flight from the troubles, in his own 
cook’s dress, and got across the borders. 

Here Mr. Lorry sat by a newly-lighted wood fi te, and on 
his honest and courageous face there was a deeper sh 
the pendant lamp could throw, or any object m the room dis- 

bank, in his fidelity to the house of which he had grown to b 
a part, like strong root-ivy. On the opposite side of the court¬ 
yard , under a colonnade, was extensive standing for carnage. 
Against two of the pillars were fastened two great da£ 8 
flambeaux, and, in the light of these, standing ou m Jvv 

air, was a large grindstone : a roughly-mounted thmg which 
appeared to have hurriedly been brought there from some neigh¬ 
bouring smithy, or other workshop. Hising an oo ing 
of the window at these harmless objects, Mr. Lorry s ivere , 

and retired to his seat by the fire. 


From the streets beyond the high wall and the strong ga e, 
there came the usual night hum of the city, with now and then 
an indescribable ring in it, weired and unearthly, as if some 
unwonted sounds of a terrible nature were going up to Heaven. 
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“Thank 004 ,’’ said Mr. Lorry, clasping iiis hands, “that 
no one near and dear to me is in this dreadful town to-night. 
May he have mercy on all who are in danger.’’ 

Soon afterwards, the bell at the great gate sounded, and 
he thought, “They have come back !” and sat listening. But 
there was no loud irruption into the courtyard, as he had 
expected, and he heard the gate clash again, and all was quiet. 

The nervousness and dread that were upon him inspired 
that vague uneasiness respecting the Bank, which a great 
change would naturally awaken, with such feelings roused. It 
was well guarded, and he got up to go among the trusty people 
who were watching it, when his door suddenly opened, and two 
figures rushed in, at sight of which he fell back in amazement. 

Lucie and her father ! Lucie with her arms stretched out 
to him, and with that old look of earnestness so concentrated 
and intensified, that it seemed as though it had been stamped 
upon her face expressly to give force and power to it in this 

one passage of her life. 

“What is this !” cried Mr. Lorry, breathless and confused. 
“What is the matter ? Lucie ! Manette ! What has happened % 
What has brought you here ? W T hat is it ?” 

With the look fixed upon him, in her paleness and wildness, 
she panted out in his arms imploringly, “0 my dear friend 

My husband !” 

“ Your husband, Lucie ? ’’ 

“Charles.” 

• “What of Charles 

“Here.” 

“Here, in Paris ?” 

“Had been here some days—three or four—I don’t know 
how many—I can’t collect my thoughts. An errand of gene¬ 
rosity brought him here unknown to us ; he was stopped at the 

barrier, and sent to prison.” 

The old man uttered an irrepressible cry. Almost at the 
same moment, the bell of the great gate rang again, and a 
loud noise of feet and voices came pouring into the courtyard. 
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« k k> -!» *'■** <*• “«*»• ”" d ' 

k* i-M,. L. p . ■■?»»•* 

for your life, do not touch^e^ U p 0n the fastening of 

the window^and said, with a cool, bold «X ^ ; have 

“My dear friend, I ha ^ ea ° is ^patriot in Paris-in Pans ? 

- » Ls-~ 

ie> , 4 V_u lm,s sriven 


would touch 


Mv old pain has given 

. J , _ A rrainfid 


in France 

in the Bastille, wuum . f r ; u ninh. jju-v v*u k"— 1 ^. v 

with embraces, or caI 7 y M u through the barrier, and gamed 

me a power that has brough us throug j knew it woo d 

us news of Charles there, and brong danger . j told 

I knew I could help Chartes upon the 


What is that noise ? 


be so ; 

Lucie so. 

-Don't look r and held 

ist. *jffl 

that I know of no harm h o W j place . What 

had no suspicion even of his being in 

prison is 1 • ' 

f“La Force ? 


“La Force ! 


_ Lucie, my child, if ever you werebrave^ and 

aervicfeable in your life—and y°" c *’® r ® g j you . for more 

compose y yourself now to o j can say. 


can think, or I can say 
depends upon it than y ^ to-mght 

^ .. « . * in a j Vkopause what I must 


you cannot 


help for you in any action o# y«» J J m ° ust bid you to do 

possibly stir out. I s ^f, th ^’ dt thing 0 f all. You must m- 
for Charles s sake, is the hard tn n* must let me put you 

stantly be obedient, still, an q • father and 

in a room at the back here. You “u s t f aV fe ^ ^ ^ 

me alone for two minutes, and as 1 ^ 

world you must not delay. that you 

“I will be submissive to joa see y aretrue .” 

know I can do nothing else than this. I know yo 

i ■ a £>nr1 hurried her into jus room, 

a nd turned'thekey ^then came hurrying back to the Doctor, 
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and opened the window and partly opened the blind, and put 

his hand upon the Doctor’s arm, and looked out with him into 
the courtyard. 

The people in possession of the house had let a throne in 
at the gate, and they had rushed in to work at the grind-stone ; 
it had evidently been set up there for their purpose, as in a 
convenient and retired spot. The grindstone had a double 
handle, and turning at it madly were two men, whose faces 
were more horrible and cruel than those of the wildest savages. 
Shouldering one another to get next at the sharpening-stone, 
were men stripped to the waist, with the stain all over their 
limbs and bodies. Hatchets, knives, bayonets, swords, all 
brought to be sharpened, were all red with it. 

They are,” Mr. Lorry whispered the words, glancing fear¬ 
fully round at the locked room, “murdering the prisoners. If 
you are sure of what you say ; if you really have the power 
you think you have—as I believe you have—make yourself 
known to these devils, and get taken to La Force. It may be 
too late ; I don’t know ; but let it not be a minute later P 

Doctor Manette pressed his hand, hastened bareheaded out 
of the room, and was in the courtyard when Mr. Lorry re¬ 
gained the blind. . ’ . . - ' 

His streaming white hair, his remarkable face, and the 
impetuous confidence of his manner, as he put the weapons 
aside like water, carried him in an instant to the heart of the 
crowd at the stone, for a few moments thei*e was a pause, and a 
hurry, and a murmur, and the unintelligible sound of his 
voice ; and then Mr. Lorry saw him, surrounded by all, and in 
the midst of a line twenty men, al linked shoulder to s loulder, 
and hand to shoulder, hurried out with cries of “ Live the 
Bastille prisoner ! Help for the Bastille prisoner’s kindred in 
La Force ! Room for the Bastille prisoner in- front there ! 
Save the prisoner Evremonde at La Force !” and a thousand 
answering shouts. He closed the lattice against with a flutter- 

eart. closed the window and the curtain, hastened t 
Lucie, and told her that her father was assisted by the people, 
and gone in search o.t her husband. He found her child and 
Miss Pross with her ; but it never occurred to him to be sur¬ 
prised by their appearance until a long time afterwards, when 
he sat watching them in such quiet as the night knew. 
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down on his own bed, and her head had gradually fallen on e 

nillow beside her pretty charge. A 

Twice more in the darkness the hell at the great jate 

<T "ded' ^^‘luttered^'-Whltis cried Lucie, frighted. 

"Hush XtS swol are sharpened there,” said Mr. 

rLusn, ±ne rtortv now and used as a 

Lorry. “The place is national property now 

kind of armoury, my love.” . 

Soon afterwards the day began to dawn, and e » J 

detached himself from the elasping hand, and cautiously lo 
out again. 


CHAPTER XX 

the shadow 

One of the first considerations which arose in the bosiness 

mind of Mr Lorry when business hours came round, was this. 

Z he had no right to imperil ™lson>s by sbelte„n g £ 
wife of an emigrant prisoner the^Bank^ H_ ^ 

and heTX’ld! without a moment’s hesitation ; hilt the grm t 

trust he held was not his own, and as to that business ch g 
he was a strict man o|^ljNisiness. 

Noon coming, and the doctor not returning, and every 

minute’s delay tending to compromise Tellson s, Mr. 

ed with Lucie. She said that her father had g 

lodging for a short term in that quarter, near e a ® that 
As there was no business objection to this and as he foresaw that 
even if it were all well with Charles, and he were to here leased, 




even u iv were an wcu ™ T * • 

he could not hope to leave the city, Mr. Lorry went out 
quest of such a lodging, and found a suitable one, high up 
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removed by-street where the closed blinds in all the other 
windows of a high melancholy square of buildings marked 
deserted homes. 

To this lodging he at once removed Lucie and her child, 
and Miss Dross ; giving them what comfort he could, and much 
more than he had himself. He left Jerry with them, as a 
figure to fill a doorway that would bear considerable knocking 
on the head, and returned to his own occupations. Mr. Lorry 
was again alone in his room of the previous night, considering 
what to do next, when he heard a foot upon the stair. In a 
few moments a man stood in his presence, who, with a keenly 
observant look at him, addressed him by his name. 

“Your servant,” said Mr. Lorry. “Do you known me V* 

He was a strongly-made man with dark curling hair, from 
forty-five to fifty years of age. For answer he repeated, with¬ 
out any change of emphasis the worcis : 

“Do you know me V* 

“I have seen you somewhere.” 

“Perhaps at my wine-shop ?’* 

Much interested and agitated, Mr. Lorry said, £ lor come 
from Doctor Manette 


“Yes. X come from Doctor Manette.” 

“And what says he ? What does he send me ? 




Delarge gave into his anxious har d an open scrap of paper. 
It bore the words in the Doctor’s writing : 

“Charles is safe, but I cannot safely leave this place yet. 
X have obtained the favour that the bearer has a short note 
from Charles to his wife. Let the bearer see his wife. 

It was dated from La Force, with.in an hour. 

“Will you accompany me, said Mr. Lorry, joyfully relieved 
after reading this note aloud, “To where his wife resides V 

“Yes,’’ returned 1 >efarge. 

Mr. Lorry put on his hat and they went down into the 
courtyard. There, they bund two women ; one knitting. 

“Madame Defarge, surely l 1 ' said Mr. Lorry, who had left 
her in exactly the same attitude some seventeen years ago. 
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“It is she,” observed her husband. 


• * Does "Madame go with us ? inquired Mr. Lorry, seem*, 

that she moved as they moved. 

••Yes. That she may be able to recognise the faces 

know the persons. It is for their safety. 

- ■ . - x- U. atruc k bv Defarge’s manner, Mr. Lorry 

Beginning to be strucK y ® Both the women 

looked dubiously at him and led * h ® ce- 

followed ; the second wonia .- 1 

They passed through the intervening 

as they might ascended the staircase ofthe n ^ 11 g = e was 

admitted by Jerry, and found Luc e weep g, her of 

thrown into a transport by the tidings Mr. y 9 . 

her husband, and clasped the hand that delivered h,s note. 

“Dearest —Take courage. I am well, and your father has 
influencTarfund me. You cannot answer this. Kiss our child 

That was all the writing. It was so much, however, t° her 

who received it that she turned from Defarge to ^ 

kissed one of the hands that knitted. It was a possion , 

ving, thankful womanly action buttheto"*** Z ™ 

dropped cold and heavy, and took to its knitting aga . 


“My^ear}’ said Mr.torry, striking ^ to „ e , x P‘ a /" : 0 ‘‘,mX 
are frequent risings in the streets , and, a i JJf. .1 to see 

those whom she has the power to protect at s "ch times to th 

end that she may know them-that she may identify them. ^ i 

believe,” said Mr. Lorry, “I state the case, Citizen Defarge . 

Defarge looked .gloomily at his wife, and gave no other 

answer than a gruff sound of acquiescence. 

“You had better, Lucie,” said Mr. Lorry, doing all he 

could to please, by tone and manner, “have the d . ear * hl1 .? ^ 
and our good Pross. Our good Pross, Defarge, is an &n 0 hs 

lady, and knows no French.” 

The lady in question, whose rooted conviction that she 
was more than a match for any foreigner, was not to be shaken 
by distress and danger, appeared with folded arms, and observ¬ 
ed in English to The Vengeance whom her eyes first encounter¬ 
ed “Well, I am sure. Boldface ! I hope you are pretty well . 
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She also bestowed a British cough on Madame Defarge ; but 
neither of the two took much heed of her. 

“Is that his cl did V * said Madame Defarge, stopping in her 
' > tor he first time, and pointing her knitting-needle at 

b t i .Lucie as if it were the finger of Fate. 

“Yes, madame,” answered Mr. Lorry ; “this is our poor 
risoner’s darling daughter, and only child.” 

, It is enough, my husband,” said madame Defarge. “I 
have seen them. We may go.” 

Bu the suppressed manner had enough of menace in it 
to alarm Lucie into saying, as she laid her appealing hand on 
Madame Defarge’s dress, “You will be good to my poor hus¬ 
band. You will do him no harm. You will help me to see him 
if you can ? ” 

“Your husband is not my business here,” returned Madame 
1 'efarge, looking down at her with perfect composure. “It is 
the daughter of your father who is my business here.” 

For my sake, then, be merciful to my husband. For my 
child’s sake! She will put her hands together and pray you to 
be merciful. We are more afraid of you than of these other.” 

Madame Defarge received it as a compliment, and looked 
at her husband. Defarge, who had been uneasily biting his 
thumb-nail and looking at her, collected his face into a sterner 
expression. 

“What is it that your husband says in that little letter?” 
asked Madame Defarge, with a lowering smile. “Influence ; he 
says something touching influence ? ” 

’hat my father,” said Lucie, hurriedly taking the paper 
from her breast, but with her alarmed eyes on her questioner 
and not on it, “has much influence around him.” 


“Surely it will release him,” said Madame Defarge. “Let it 

do so.” 

“As a wife and mother,” cried Lucie, most earnestly, “I 
implore you to have pity on me, and not to exercise any power 
that you possess, against my innocent husband, but to use it 
in his behalf. 0 sister-woman, think of me. As a wife and 

mother !” • • - iSS . 
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& Madame Deferge looked, oddly as ever, at the suppliant, 

a oirl turning to her friend The Vengeance. 
a " d ' a The wives g and mothers we have been used to see since 

greatly considered 1 We teve known ^ , M our 

laid in prison and p women suffer in themselves and 

lives, we have seen our s^ter-vomen suiter i 

in their children, poverty, nakedness, hunger,< 

misery, oppression and neglect of all k 

“We have seen nothing else,” returned The Vengeance. 

“We have borne this a long time,” said Madame BefittSe, 

i) > > 

now ? 

She resumed her knitting and went out. The Vengeance 
followed. Defarge went last, and closed the door. 

“Courage, my dear Lucie,” said Mr. Lorry, as he raised her. 
“Courage, courage ! So far all goes well with us muc i, mu 
better than it has of late gone with many poor souls. Cheer up, 

and have a thankful heart.” 


“I am not thankless, I hope, but that dreadful woman 
seems to throw a shadow on me and on all my hopes. 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Lorry ; “what is this despondency in 
the brave little breast ? A shadow indeed ! No substance m 

it, Lucie.” 

But the shadow of the manner of these Defarges was dark 
upon uimself. lor all that, arid in Ins s-i. itN m ,!t d it t„ i 

him greatly. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TRIUMPH 

DOCTOR MANETTE did not return until the morning of 
the tourth day of his absence and to Mr. Lorry he communicat¬ 
ed that the crowd had taken him through a scene of carnage to 
the prison of La Force. In the prison he had found a self- 
appointed Tribunal sitting, before which the prisoners were 
brought singly, and by which they were rapidly ordered to be 
put forth to be massacred, or to be released, or (in a few cases) 
to be sent back to their ceils. Presented by his conductors to 
this Tribunal, he had announced himself by name and profes¬ 
sion as l aving been for eighteen years a secret and an unaccus¬ 
ed prisoner in the Bastille. One of the body so sitting in judg¬ 
ment had risen and identified him, and this man was Defarge. 

The man sitting as President had then informed Doctor 
Manette that the prisoner must remain in custody, but should, 
for his sake, be held inviolate in safe custody. But though 
the Doctor had tried hard and had never ceased trying, to get 
Charles Darnay set at liberty, or at least to get him brought to 

trial, the public current of the time set too strong and fast for 
him 

Charles had lain in prison one year and three months. 

f iey had not made the round of their changed life many 
weeks when er father said to her, on coming home one evening. 

“My dear, there is an upper window in the prison to 
which Charles can sometimes gain access at three in the after¬ 
noon. When he can get to it which depends on many un- 
certainties and incidents he might see you in the street, he 
thinks, if you stood in a certain place that I can show you. 
But you will not be able to see him, may poor child and even 
if you could, it would be unsafe for you to make a sign of 
recognition.” ‘ p, \ >• Vd 

‘‘Oh, show me the place, my father, and I will go there 
every day.” 

From that time, in all weathers, she waited there two 
hours. As the clock struck two, she was there, and at four she 
turned resignedly away. When it was not too wet or inclement 
for her child to be with her, they went together ; at other times 
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she was alone ; but she never missed a single day. And she 

was watched. , 

The dread Tribunal of five Judges, Public Prosecutor an 
determined Jury sat every day. Their lists went forth every 
evening, and were read out by the jailers of the various prisons 
to their prisoners. The standard jailer-joke was, Come out 
and listen to the evening paper, you mside there. 

5 > 


Charles 


So, at last, began the evening paper at La Force. 

Charles Evremonde, called Darnay, was accused by the 
Public Prosecutor as an emigrant whose life was forfeit to the 
Republic, under the decree which banished all emigrants on 

pain of death. 

“Take off his head,” cried the audience. “An enemy to 
the Republic !” 

The President rang his bell to silence those cries, and 
asked the prisoner whether it was not true that he had lived 

many years in England ? 

Undoubtedly it was. 

Was he not an emigrant then ? What did he call himself t 
Not an emigrant, he hoped, within the sense and spirit of 
the law. 

Why not ? the President desired to know. 

Because he had voluntarily relinquished a title that was 
distasteful to him, and a station that was distasteful to him, 
and had left his country to live by his own industry in ng an , 
rather than on the industry of the overladen people of France. 


What proof had he of this ? 

He handed in the names of two witnesses 
Gabelle and Alexandre Manette. 


Theophile 


him. 


But he had married in England ? the President reminded 

True, but not an English woman. 

A citizeness of France ? 

Yes. By birth. 

Her name and family ? 
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“Lucie Manette, only Daughter of Doctor 
good physician who sits there.” 


Manette, the 


• o Thls answer had a happy effect upon the audience. Cries 
m exaltation of the well-known good physician rent the ha 11. 

roV^ 1C1 ° US y WerG i * 5 ® P e .°P Ie moved that tears immediately 
lied down several ferocious countenances which had been 

glaring at the prisoner a moment before, as if with impatience 
to pluck him out into the streets and kill him. 

The President asked why had he returned to France when 
he did, and not sooner ? 


He had not returned sooner, he replied, simply because 

ne nad no means of living in France, save those he had resigned- 

whereas, m England, he lived by giving instruction in the 

.brench language and literature. He had returned when he did 

on the pressing and written entreaty of a French citizen, who 

represented that his life was endangered by his absence.’ He 

had come back to save a citizen’s life, and to bear his testimpnv 

at whatever personal hazard, to the truth. Was that criminal 
m the eyes of the Republic ? 


The populace cried enthusiastically. “No !” and the Presi¬ 
dent rang his bell to quiet them. Which it did not, for they 
continued to cry “No !” until they left off, of their own will. 

The President required the name of that citizen ? The 
accused explained that the citizen was his first witness. He 
also referred with confidence to the citizen’s letter, which had 
been taken from him at the barrier, but which he did not 

doubt would be fonnd among the papers then before the 
President. 


The Doctor had taken care that it should be there—had 
assured him that it would be there—and at this stage of the 
proceedings it was produced and read. Citizen Gabelle was 
called to confirm it, and did so. 

Doctor Manette was next questioned. His high personal 
popularity, and the clearness of his answers, made a great 
impression ; but as he proceeded, as he snowed that the accused 
was his first friend on I?is release from his long imprisonment ; 
that, the accused had remained in England, always faithful and 
devoted to his daughter and himself in their exile ; that, so far 
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from being in favour with the aristocratic government there, he 
had actually been tried for his life by it, as the foe of England 
and friend of the United States. As he brought these circum¬ 
stances into view, with the geeatest discretion and with the 
straight forward force of truth and earnestness, the jury and the 
populace become one. At last, when he appealed by name to 
Monsieur Lorry, an English gentleman then and there present, 
who, like himself, had been a witness on that English trial and 
could corborate his account of it, the jury declared that they 
had heard enough, and that they were ready with their votes 
if the President were content to receive them. 

At every vote the populace set up a shout of applause. 
All the voices were in the prisoner’s favour, and the President 
declared him free. H 1 , v , „•><_ 

“Lucie, my own, 1 am safe.’’ 

( > dearest Charles, let me thank God for this on my knees 
as I have prayed to I Sim.” 

They ail reverently bowed their heads and hearts. When 
she was again in his arms, he said to her, 

“And now speak to your father, dearest. No other man 
in a 1 this Prance could have done what lie has done for me.” 

She laid her head upon her father’s breast, as she had laid 
his poor head on her own breast, long, long ago. He was 
recompensed for iiis suffering, he was proud of his strength. 
“You must not be weak, my darling,” lie remonstrated ; “don’t 
tremble so. I have saved him.” _ 


CHAPTER XXII 

A KNOCK AT THE DOOR 

Darnay’s housekeeping was of a very frugal kind : not only 
because that was the safest way of life, involving the least 
offence to the people, but because they were not rich, and 
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Charles throughout his imprisonment, had had to pay heavily 

tor his bad food, and for his guard, and towards the living of 

the poorer prisoners. Partly on this account, and partly to 

avoid a domestic spy, they kept no servant. The citizen and 

citizeness, who acted as porters at the courtyard gate, rendered 

ihem occasional service ; and Jerry (almost wholly transferred 

to them by Mr. Lorry) had become theirjdaily retainer, and had' 
his bed there every night. 

It was an ordinance of the Republic that on the door or 
door-post of every house, the name of every inmate must 
be legibly inscribed in letters of a certain size, at a certain 
convenient height from the ground. Mr. Jerry Cruncher’s 
name, therefore, duty embellished the door-post down below. 
As the afternoon shadows deepened, the owner of that name 
himself appeared, from over-looking a painter whom Doctor 
Manette had employed to add to the list the name of C harles 
Evremonde, called Darnay. 

In the Doctor’s little household, as in very many others, 
the articles of daily consumption that were wanted were 
purchased every evening, in small quantities and at various 
small shops. To avoid attracting notice, and to give as little 
occasion as possible for talk and envy, was the general desire. 

For some months past, Miss Pross and Mr. Cruncher had 
discharged the office of purveyors ; the former carrying the 
money, the latter the basket. Every afternoon at about the 
time when the public lamps were lighted, they fared forth on 
this duty, and made and brought home such purchases as were 
needful. 

^^B‘|Now, Mr. Cruncher,” said Miss Pross. whose eves were 
red with felicity, “if you are ready, I am.” 

Jerry hoarsely professed himself at Miss Pross's service. 
|He had worn all his rust off long ago, but nothing would file 
his spiky head down. 

“There’s all manner of things wanted,” said Miss Pross 
“and we shall have a precious time of it.” 

They went out, leaving Lucie, and her husband, her father 
and the child, by a bright fire. Mr. Lorry was expected back 
presently from the banking house. Miss Pross had lighted the 
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lamp, but had put it aside in a corner, that they might enjoy 

the firelight undisturbed. Little Lucie sat by her grandfather 

with her hands clasped through his arm ; and he, in a tone not 

rising much above a whisper, began to tell her a story of a 

great and powerful fairy who had opened a prison wall and 

let out a captive who had once done the fairy a service. All 

was subdued and quiet, and Lucie was more at ease than she 
had been. 

“What is that she cried, all at once. 

V dear,” said her father laying his hand on hers, 

1 " 1 f ' a?.• 1 yourself. What a disordered state you are in ! The 

least thing nothing startles you. You, your father’s 
daughter ?” 

“I thought, my father,” said Lucie, excusing herself with 

a pale face and in a faltering voice, “that I heard strange feet 
upon the stairs.” 

“My love, the staircase is as still as Death.” As he said 
1 l|,> word, a blow was struck upon the door. 

1 father, father. What can this be ! Hide Charles 
Save him !” 


“My child,” said the Doctor, rising and laying his hand 

upon her shoulder, “I have saved him. What weakness is this 
my dear ! Let me go to the door.” 

l ie took the lamp in his hand, crossed the two intervening 
outer rooms, and opened it. A rude clattering of feet over the 

floors, and four rough men in red caps, armed with sabres and 
pistols, entered the room. 

“The citizen Evremonde, called Darnay,” said the first. 

‘ V\ bo seeks him ?” answ r ered Darnav. 


I seek him. We seek him. I know you, Evremonde ; I 

saw you before the Tribunal to-day. You are again the prisoner 
of the Republic.” 


The four surrounded him where he stood, with his wife 
and child clinging to him. 


Tell me how T and why am I again a prisoner ? 


5 5 


I t tough i hat you return straight to the Conciergerie, 
and will know to-morrow. You are summoned for to-morrow ” 
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Dr. Manette, whom this visitation had so turned into 
stone, that he stood with the iamp in his hand as if he were 
a statue made to hold it, moved after these words were spoken, 
put. the lamp down, and confronting the speaker, and taking 
him by the loose front of his red woollen shirt, said, “You know 
him, you have said. Do you know me ?” 

“Yes, I know you, citizen Doctor.” 

“We all know you, citizen Doctor,” said the other three. 
He looked abstractedly from one to another, and said, in a 
lower voice, after a pause. 

ft 

“Will you answer his question to me then ? How does this 
happen ?” 

“Citizen Doctor,” said the first reluctantly, 
denounced to the Section of Saint Antoine, 
pointing out the second who had entered, ‘ 

Antoine.’’ 


“he has been 
This citizen,” 


is fro 


Saint 


The citizen here indicated nodded his head, and added, 
“He is accused by Saint Antoine.” 

“Of what ?” asked the Doctor. 


“Citizen Doctor,” said the first, with his former reluctance, 
“ask no more. If the Republic demands sacrifices from you, 
without doubt 3mu as a good patriot will be happy to make 
them. The Republic goes before all. The people is supreme. 
Evremonde, we are pressed.” 

“One word,” the Doctor entreated. “Will you tell me who 
denounced him ?” 

“It is against rule,” answered the first ; “but you can ask 
him of Saint Antoine here.’’ 

The Doctor turned his eyes upon that man, who moved 
uneasily on his feet, rubbed his beard a little, and at length 

said, 

“Well ! Truly it is against rule. But he is denounced— 
and gravely—by the Citizen and Citizeness Defarge. And by 

one other.” 

“What other?” 

“Do you ask, citizen Doctor 
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“Yes. 


5 9 


“Then,” said he of Saint Antoine, with a stranj 
“you will be answered to-morrow. Now, I am dumb !’ 


look, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A HAND AT CARDS 


HASTILY unconscious of the new calamity at home, 
Miss Pross treaded her way along the narrow streets and 
crossed the river by the bridge of the Pont—Neuf, reckoning 
in hei mind the number of indispensable purchases she had to 
make. M r. Cruncher, with the basket, walked at her side. 
They both looked to the right and to the left into most of the 
shops thej' passed, had a wary eye for all assemblages of 
people, and turned out of their road to avoid any very excited 
group of talkers. It was a raw evening. 


Having purchased a few amall articles of grocery, and a 
measure of oil for the lamp, Miss Pross bethought herself of 
the wine they wanted. After peeping into several wine shops 
she stopped at the sign of the Good Republican Brutus of 
Antiquity, not far from the National Palace. It had a quieter 
look than any other place of the same description they had 
passed, and. though red with patriotic caps, was not so red as 
the rest. Sounding Mr. Cruncher and finding him of her 
opinion. Miss Pross resorted to the Good Republican Brutus of 
Antiquity, attended by her cavalier. 


As their wine was measuring out, a man parted from 
another man in a corner, and rose to depart. In going, he 
had to face Miss Pross. No sooner did he face her than Miss 
Pross uttered a scream, and clapped her hands. In a moment 
the whole company were on their feet, silvery-body looked to 
see somebody fall, but only saw a man and woman standing 
staring at each other ; the man with all the outward aspect of 
a thorough Republican ; the woman evidently English. 
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What is the matter ? said the nan who had caused 
Miss Pross to scream, speaking in a vexed, abrupt voice 
(though in a low tone), and in English. 

Oh Solomon, dear Solomon ?” cried Miss Pross, clapping 
her hands again. After not setting eyes upon you or 'hearing 
of you for so long a time, do I find you here ?” 

‘Don’t call me Solomon. Do you want to be the death of 
me ? ” asked the man, in a furtive, frightened way. 

“Brother, brother !” cried Miss Pross, bursting into tears. 

“Have I ever been so hard with you that you ask me such, a 
cruel question ?” 

“Then hold your meddlesome tongue,” said Solomon, “and 
come out, if you want to speak to me. Pay for your wine, 
and come out. Who’s this man ?” 

| 

Miss Pross, shaking her loving and dejected head at her 
by no means affectionate brother, said, through her tear 3 , 
“Mr. Cruncher”. 

“Let him come out too,” said Solomon. “Does he think 
me a ghost V* 

Apparently, Mr. Cruncher did, to judge from his looks. 
He said not a word, however, and Miss Pross, exploring the 
deapths of lier reticule through her tears with great diftic|ilty, 
paid for the wine. As she did so, Solomon turned to the 
followers of the Good Republican Brutus of Antiquity, and 
offered a few words of explanation in the French language, 
which caused them all to replace into their former places and 
pursuits. 

“Now,” said Solomon, stopping at the dark street corner, 
“what do you want ?” 

“How dreadfully unkind in a brother nothing has ever 
turned my love away from ?” cried Miss Pross, “to give ine 
such a greeting, and show me no affection.” 

“There. Confound it ! There,” said Solomon, making a 
dab at Miss Pross’s lips with his own. 

“ Now are you content?” 

Miss Pross only shook her head and wept in silence. 
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“If you expect me to be surprised,” said her brother 
•Solomon, “I am not surprised ; I knew you were 
)jf*rc j ; I know of most people who are here. If you 
really do not want to endanger my existence which I half 
believe you do—go your ways as soon as possible, and let 
me go mine. I am busy. I am an official.” 

“ My English brother Solomon,’’ mourned Miss Pross, 
f asting up her tear-filled eyes, “that had the makings in him 
of one of the best and greatest of men in his native country, 
an official among foreigners and such foreigners ! I would 
almost sooner have seen the dear boy lying in his—” 

“I said so!” cried her brother, interrupting. “ I knew it! 
You want to be the death of me, I shall be rendered suspected, 
by my own sister. Just as I am getting on!” 

“ The gracious and merciful Heavens forbid !” cried Miss 
Pross. “Far rather would I never see you again, dear Solomon, 
t hough I have ever loved you truly, and ever shall. Say but 
one affectionate word to me, and tell me there is nothing 
angry or estranged between us, and I will detain you no 

longer.” 

Mr. Cruncher, touching Solomon on the shoulder, hoarsely 
and unexpectedly interposed with the following singular 
question, “I say ! Might I ask the favour ? As to whether your 
name is John Solomon, or Solomon John?” 

Idle official turned towards him with sudden distant. He 
had not previously uttered a word. 

_ “Come,” said Mr. Cruncher. ‘‘Speak out, you know ”. 
John Solomon, or Solomon John ? She calls you Solomon ; and 
she must know, being your sister. And I know you’re John, 
you know. Which of the two goes first ? And regarding 
that name of Pross, likewise. That wasn’t your name over 
the water.” • 


“What do you mean ?” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know all I mean, for 
what your name was, over the water.*’ 

4 “ “No ?** : 


1 cannot call to mind 


“No. But I’ll swear it was a name of two syllables.” 
“Indeed ? ” 
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“Yes. T’other one’s was one syllable. I know you. You 
was a spy-witness at t lie Bailey. What in the name of the 
Father of Lies, own father to yourself, was you called at that 
time 

“ Barsad,” said another voice, striking in. 

That is the name for a thousand round!” cried Jerry. 

The speaker who struck in was Sydney Carton. He had 
his hands behind him under the skirts of his riding-coat, and 
he stood at Mr. Cruncher’s elbow as negligently as he might 
have stood at the Old Bailej^ itself. 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear Miss Pross. I arrived at Mr. 
Lorry’s to his surprise, yesterday evening ; we agreed that I 
would no :• present myself elsewhere until all was well or unless 
I could be useful ; I present myself here, to beg a little talk 
with your brother. I wish you had a better employed brother 
than Mr. Barsad. I wish for your sake Mr. Barsad w r as not a 
sheep of the prisons.” - ; > (oi; 

The spy, who was pale, turned paler, and asked him how 
he dared. 

“I will tell you, ” said Sydney. “I lighted on you, Mr. 
Barsad, coming out of the prison of the Conciergerie while I 
was contemplating the walls, an hour or more ago. You have 
a face to be remembered, and I remember faces well. Made 
curious by seeing you in that connection, and having a reason, 
to which you are no stranger, for associating you with 
misfortunes of a friend now very unfortunate, I walked in your 
direction. I walked into the wine-shop here, close after you, 
and sat near j 7 ou. I had no difficulty in deducing from 
your unreserved conversation, and the rumour openly going 
about among your admirers, the nature of your calling, and 
gradually, what I had done at random, seemed to shape itself 

a purpose, Mr. Barsad.” 

“ What purpose ?” the spy asked. 

“It would be troublesome, and migl^t be dangerous to 
explain in the street. Could you favour me, in confidence, with 
some minutes of your company—at the office o|£ Tellson’s Bank, 

for instance ?” 


“ Under a threat ?” 
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“ Ch ! Did ] say that?” 


“Then why should I p* there ? 

“Really, Mr. Barsad, I can’t say, if you can’t.” 

“ |)o you mean that you won t say, sir ? the spy 


irreso¬ 


lutely asked. 

“You aj prehend me very clearly, Mr. Barsad. I wont. 

Carton’s negligent recklessness of manner came power¬ 
fully in aid of his quickness and skill, in such a business as he 
had in his secret mind and with such a man as he had to do 
wiih. His practised eye saw it, and made the most oh it.. 

“ Now, I told you so” said the spy, casting a reproachful 
look at his sister ; “if any trouble comes of this, it n is,** your 

doing.” 

“Come, Come, Mr. Barsad, ” exclaimed Sydney. “Don’t 

be ungrateful. But for my great respect for your sister, I 
might not have led up so pleasantly to a little proposal that 
I wish to make for our mutual satisfaction. Do you go with 

me to the bank?” 


“I’ll hear what you have got to say. Yes. I’ll go with 


you. 

“] propose that we first conduct your sister safely to the 
corner of her own street. Let me take your arm, Miss Pross. 
this is not a good city, at this time, for you to be out in, 
unprotected \ and as your escape knows Mr. Barsad, I will 
invite him to Mr. Lorry’s wdth us. Are we ready ? Come 

then!” 


They left Miss Pross at the corner of the street, and 
Carton led the way to Mr. Lorry’s, which was within a few 
minutes’ walk. John Barsad, or Solomon Pross, walked at 

his side. 


Mr. Lorry had just finished his dinner, and w r as sitting 
before a cheery little log or two of fire. He turned his head 
as they entered, and showed the surprise with which he saw a 
stranger. 

“Miss Pross’s brother, sir,” said Sydney. “Mr. Barsad.” 


‘‘Barsad ?” repeated the old gentleman, “Barsad ?” I have 
an association with the name—and with the tace.” 
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“I told you you had a remarkable face, Mr. Barsad,” 
observed Carton coolly. “Pray sit down.” 

As he took a chair himself, he supplied the ink that Mr. 
Lorry want til, bj 7 saying to him with a frown, “Witness at that 
trial.” Mr. Lorry immediately remembered, and regarded his 
new visitor with abhorrence. 

“Mr. Barsad lias been recognised by Miss Pross as the 
affectionate brother you have heard of,” said S} 7 dney, “and 
has acknowledged the relationship. I pass to worse news. 
Darnay has been arrested again.” 

Struck with consternation, the old gentleman exclaimed, 
“Wiiat do you tell me !” 1 le t him safe and free within these 
two hours, and am about to return to him !” 

“Arrested for all that. When was it done, Mr. Barsad ?” 

“Just now, if at all.” 

“Mr. Barsad is the best authority possible, sir,” said 
Sydney, “and I have it from Mr. Barsad’s communication to a 
friend and brother sheep over a bottle of wine, that the arrest 
has taken place. He left the messengers at the gate, and saw 
them admitted by the porter. There is no earthly doubt that 
he is retaken. 

Mr. Lorry’s business eye read in the speaker’s face that 
it was loss of time to dwell upon the point. Confused, but 
sensible that something might depend on his presence of mind, 
he commanded himself and was silently attentive. 

“Now, I trust,” said Sydney to him, “that the name and 
influence of Doctor Manette may stand him in as good stead 
to-morrow, Mr. Barsad ?” , ' :.^!$£^|(1j| 

“Yes ; I believe so.” 

“In as good stead to-morrow as to-day. But it may not 
be so. J own to you, I am shaken, Mr. Lorry, by Doctor 
Manette’s not having had the power to prevent this arrest.” 

“He may not have known of it beforehand,” said Mr. 
Lorry. 

‘“But that very circumstance would be alarming, when we 
remember how identified he is with his son-in-law.” 
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“That’s true,” Mr. Lorry acknowledged, with his troubled 
hanb at his chin and his troubled eyes on Carton. 

‘‘In short,” said Sydney, “this is a desperate time when 
desperate games are played for desperate stakes. Let the 
doctor play the winning game ; I will play the losing one. 
man’s life here is worth purchase. Any one carried home by 
the people to-day may be condemned to-morrow. Now, the 
stake I have resolved to play for, in case of the worst, is a 
friend in the Conciergerie. And the friend, I propose to myself 

to win, is Mr. Barsad.” 


No 


“You need have good cards, sir,” said the spy. 

“] I run them over. I will see what 1 hold—Mr. Lorry 
you know what a brute I am ; I wish you’d give me a little 

brandy.” 

It was put before him, and he drank olf a glassful. 

‘‘Mr. Barsad,” he went on, in the tone of one who really 
was looking over a hand at cards j “sheep of the prisons,, emis¬ 
sary of republican committee, now turnkey, now prisoner, 
always spy and secret informer, so much.the more valuable 
here for being English that an Englishman is less open to sus¬ 
picion of subornation in those characters than a Frenchman, 
represents himself to his employees under a false name. That 
is a very good card. Mr. Barsad, now in the employ of the 
republican French government, was formerly in the employ of 
the aristocratic English government, the enemy of France and 
freedom. That’s an excellent card. Inference clear as day 
in this region of suspicion, that Mr. Barsad, still in the pay of 
the aristocratic English government, is the spy. of Pitt, the 
treacherous foe of the Republic crouching in its bosom, the 
English traitor and agent of all mischief so much spoken of and 
so dibicult to find. That is a card o<>i to be beaten. Have 
you foll owed my hand, Mr. Barsad ?” 

“Not to understand your play”, returned t o spy, some¬ 
what uneasily. 

“I play my ace, Denunciation of Mr. Barsad to the nearest 
section committee. Look over your hand, Mr. Barsad, and see 
what you have. Don’t hurry.” 
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Ii was a poorer hand than he suspected. Mr. Barsad saw 
losing cards in it that Sydney Carton knew nothing of. Thrown 
out of Ids honourable employment in iilngland, through too 
much unsuccessful hard swearing there he knew that lie had 
crossed the channel, and accepted service in France : first, as a 
tempter and an eavesdropper among his own countrymen 
there : gradually, as a tempter and an eavesdropper among 
the natives. He knew that under the overthrown government 
he had been a spy upon Saint Antoine and Defarge’s wine-shop. 
He always remembered with fear and trembling that that 
terrible woman had knitted when he talked with her and had 
looked ominously at him as her fingers moved. He had since 
seen her, in the section of Saint Antoine, over and over again 
produce her knitted registers, and denounce people whose lives 
the guillotine then surely swallowed up. He knew, as every 
one employed as he was did, that he was never safe. 

‘‘You scarcely seem to like your hand,” said Sydney, 
with the greatest composure. “Ho you play ?” 

“I think, sir,” said the spy, in the meanest manner, as he 
turned to Mr. Lorry, “I may appeal to a gentleman of your 
years and benevolence, to put it to this other gentleman, so 
much your junior, whether he can under any circumstances 
reconcile it to his station to play that ace of which he has 
spoken. I admit that I am a spy, and that it is considered in 
discreditable station—though it must be filled by somebody ; 
but this gentleman is no spy, and why should he so demean 
himself as to make himself one ?” 

“I play my ace, Mr. Barsad,” said Carton, taking the 
answer on himself, and looking at his w r atch, “without any 
scruple, in a very few minutes.” 

“I should have hoped, gentlemen both,” said the spy, 
always striving to hook Mr. Ijjjorry into the discussion, “that 
your respect for my sister—” 

I could not better testify my respect for your sister than 
by finally relieving her of her brother,” said Sydney Carton. 

“You think not, sir ?” 

“I have thoroughly made up my mind about it.” While 
Barsad was at a loss, Carton said, resuming his former air of 
contemplating cards. 
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“And indeed, now i trims agdm, x uav, <* -^ ^ 

. w T have another good card here, not yet enumerated. In 

friend and fellow-sheep, who spoke of himself as pasturing in 
the country prisons ; who was he ? 

‘‘French, you don’t know him,” said the spy quickly. 

“French, eh ?” repeated Carton, musing, and not appearing 

to notice him at all, though he echoed his word. Well , he 
may be. 


“Is, I assure you,” said the spy ; “though it is not lmpor- 

tant ’“Though it is not important,” repeated Carton, in the same 
mechanical way— “though it is not important. No. Yet I ow 

“I think not. I am sure not. It can’t be, said the spy. 

“Ti can’t be ” muttered Sydney Carton retrospectively, 
and fil ing his glass again. “Can't be. Spoke good French. 

Yet like a foreigner, I thought 1 ” 

“Provincial * said t.lie spy. 

“No. Foreign P cried Carton, striking his open hand on 
the table, as a light broke clearly on his mind “Cly . Disguise , 
but the same man. We had that man before us at the Uld 

Bailey.’’ 

“Now, there you are hasty, sir,’’ saM Barsad, with a smile 
that gave his aquiline nose an extra inclination to one side , 
“there you really give me an advantage' over you. C y (w o 
will unreservedly admit, at this distance of time, was a partner 
of mine) has been dead several years. I attended h im J 11 ® 
last illness. He was buried in London, at the church ol baint 
Pancras-in-the-Fields. His unpopularity with the blackguard 
multitude at the moment prevented my following his remains, 

but 1 helped to lay him in his coffin.” 

Here Mr. Lorry became aware, from where he sat of a 
most remarkable goblin shadow on the wall. Tracing it to its 
source, he discovered it to be caused by a sudden extra¬ 
ordinary rising and stiffening of all the risen and stiff hair on 

Mr. Cruncher’s head. 

“Let us be reasonable,” said the spy, “and let lis be fair. 
Po show you how mistaken you are, an i what an unfounded 
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assumption yours is, I will lay before you a certificate of Civ’s 
unal, which f happen to have carried in my pocket-book ” 
with a hurried hand he produced and opened it, “ever since 
There it is. Oh, look at it, look at it ! " 

* K _ 


your hand ; it’s no forgery.” 


You may take it in 


Here Mr. Lorry perceived the reflection on the wall to 
elongate, and Mr. Cruncher rose and stepped forward. 

Unseen by the spy, Mr. Cruncher stood at his side and 
touched him on the shoulder like a ghostly bailiff. 

‘‘That there Roger Cly, master,” said Mr. Cruncher, with 

a taciturn and iron-bound face. “So you put him in his 
coffin ?” _ : h i ran 


“I did.” 

“Who took him out of it ?” 

Barsad leaned back in his chair, and stammered “What do 
you mean ?” 

“I meai b” said Mr. Cruncher, “that he wasn’t never in it, 
No ! Not he ! I will have my head took off, if he was ever in 

it.” 

The spy looked round at the two gentlemen ; they both 

looked in unspeakable astonishment at Jerry. 

L-fl you, said Jerry, “that you buried paving-stones 
an d © ar th in that there cofiin. Do not go and tell me that you 
buried Cly. It was a take in. Me and two more knows it.” 

“How do you know it ?” 

*Whafc s that 1 you ? Ecod,” growled Mr. Cruncher, “it’s 

you I have got an old grudge again, is it, with your shameful 

impositions upon tradesmen ! I’d catch hold of your throat and 
choke you for half a guinea.’’ 

Sjainey Carton, who, with Mr. Lorry, had been lost in 
amazemenl at this turn of the business, here requested Mr. 
Cruncher to moderate and explain himself. 

“At another time, sir’’ he returned evasively, “the present 
time is ill-convenient for explainin’.” What I stand to, is, that 
he knows well wot that there Cly was never in that there 
coffin. Let him say he was, in so much as a word of one 
syllable, anc I’ll either catch hold of his throat and choke him 
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for half a guinea”—Mr. Cruncher dwelled upon this as quite a 
liberal offer— “or I will out and announce him.” 

“Hamph j I see one thing,” said Carton. “I hold another 
card, Mr. Barsad. A plot in the prisons, of the foreigner 
against the Republic. A strong card a certain guillotine card ! 

Do you play ?” 

“No !” returned the spy. “I throw up. I confess that 
we were so unpopular with the outrageous mob that I only got 
away from England at the risk of being ducked to death, and 
that Cly was so ferreted up and dowm that he never would 
have got away at all but for that sham. Though how this man 
knows it was a sham, is a wonder of wonders to me.” 

“Never you trouble your head about this man,” retorted 
the contentious Mr. Cruncher ; “you’ll have trouble enough 
with gi viny your attention to that gentleman. And look here ! 
Once more !”—Mr. Cruncher could not be restrained from 
making rather an ostentatious parade of his liberality—“I’d 
catch hold of your throat and choke you for half a guinea.” 

The sheep of the prisons turned from him to Sydney 
Carton, and said, with more decision, “It has come to a point. 

I go on duty soon, and can’t overstay my time. You told me 
you had a proposal ; what is it ? Now, it is of no use asking 
too much of me. Ask me to do anything in my office, putting 
my head in great extra danger, and I had better trust my life 
to the chances of refusal than the chances of consent. In short, 
I should make that choice. You talk of desperation. We are 
all desperate here. Remember, I may denounce you if I think 
proper, and I can swear my way through stone walls, and so 
can others. Now, what do you want with me ?” 

“Not very much. You are a turnkey at the Concier- 

* 0 ) J '*•-**' # 

gene ? 

“I tell you once for all, there is no such thing as an escape 
possible,” said the spy firmly. 

“Why need you tell me what I have not asked ? You are 
a turnkey at the Conciergerie V 

“I am sometimes.” 

“You can be when you choose ?” 

V 

I can pass in and out when I choose,’’ 
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Sydney Carton filled another glass with brandy, poure-d it 
slowly out open the hearth, and watched it as it dropped. It 
being all spent, he said, rising, 

So far, we have spoken before these two, because it was 
as well that the merits of the cards should not rest solely bet¬ 
ween you and me. Come into the dark room here, and let us 
have one final word alone.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE GAME MADE 

WHILE Sydney Carton and the sheep of the prisons were 
in the adjoining dark room, speaking so low that not a sound 
w r as heard, Mr. Lorry looked at Jerry in considerable doubt and 
mistrust. 

“Jerry,’’ said Mr. Lorry. “Come here.” 

Mr. Cruncher came forward sideways, with one of his 
shoulders in advance of him. 


“What have you been, besides a messenger ?” 

After some cogitation, accompanied with an intent look at 
his patron, Mr. Cruncher conceived the luminous idea of reply¬ 
ing, “Agricultural character.” 

“My mind misgives me much,” said Mr. -Lorry, angrily 
shaking a forefinger at him, “that you have used the respect¬ 
able and great house of Tellson’s as a blind, and that you have 
had an unlawful occupation of an infamous description. If you 
have, do not expect me to (befriend you when you get back to 

England. If you have, do not expect me to keep your secret. 

Tellson’s shall not be imposed upon.’’ 

“I hope, sir,’’ pleaded the abashed Mr. Cruncher, “that a 
gentleman like yourself wat I’ve tad the honour of odd 
jobbing till I am gray at it, would think twice about harming 
of me. even if it wos so—I don’t say it is, but even if it wos. 
And which it is to be took into account that if it wos, it would 
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, .Un be all o’one side. There’d be two sides to it. 

ThVe migttmedical doctors at the present hour a-pjckmg 

r P Ini fardens ' no nor yet his half fardens-half fardens I 
f * rd * t uj. quarter— a-banking away like smoke at Tell- 

n °’ ’« and a cockinf their medical eyes at that tradesman on 

»„n s and » coc r n ° d ine out to their own carriages—ah ! 

thC Jlv like smoke, if not more so. Well, that ’ud be imposing 
aqu „ Tellson’s. For you cannot sarse the goose and not the 
to V » n( j here’s Mrs. Cruncher, or least ways was m tne 
ffi Knaland times and would be to-morrow, if cause given 
!S,S”«ain the business to that degree as is ruinatmg- 
' j ruinathig I Whereas them medical doctors’ wives don t 

tp-c ”tch ! em at it! Or, if they Bop, their Boppmgs goes 

f - the other? Then wot with undertakers, and wot 


w'i'thnarish clerks, and wot with sextons, and wot with private 

(all avaricious and all in it), a would^ t get 

much even by it, if it was «, And ™t;>% a “ a "g* hive 

no good of it ; he'd want all along to be out of: the line, 
could see his way out, being once in-even if it was so. 


< < 


Oh !” cried Mr. Lorry, rather relenting, nevertheless. I 


am shocked at the sight of you. 

“Now, what I would humbly offer’, to you, sir pursued 

Mr. Cruncher, “even if it was so, which I don say 1 1 

“Don’t prevaricate,” said Mr. Lorry. 

“No I will not , sir,’’ returned Mr. Cruncher, as if nothing 
were further from his thoughts or practice. 

sir wimidte/thir Njpo^th^t the^e Itoolf at thlt there Bar, 

u a- -s&y? b ;». 

wishes. If it was so, which I still don t say AjMft*J will not 

prevaricate to you, sir), let that theie oy P ... 

place, and take care of his mother ; do not blow upon that 
boy’s father—do not do it, sir—and let that father gepjtotbe 
line of the reg’lar diggin’, and make amends for what he 
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would have un-dug—if it was so—by diggin’ of ’em in with a 
will, and with convictions respectin’ the futur’ keepin’ of 
’em safe. Tnat Mr. Lorry,” said Mr. Cruncher, wiping his 
forehead with his arm, as an announcement that he had arrived 
at the peroration of his discourse, “is wot I would respectfully 
offer to you, sir. A man don't see all this here a-goin’ on 
dreadful round him, in the way of subjects without heads, dear 
me, porterage and hardly that, without havin’ his serious 
thoughts of tilings. And these here would he mine, if it was 
so, entreatin’ of you fur to bear in mind that wot I said just 
now, I up and said in the good cause when I might have kep’ it 
back.” 

“That at least is true,” said Mr. Lorry. “Say no more 
now. It may be that I shall yet stand your friend, if you 
deserve it, and repent in action—not in words. I want no more 
words.” 


Mr. Cruncher knuckled his forehead, as Sydney Carton’ 
and the spy returned from the dark room. “Adieu, Mr. Barsad !’ 
said the former ; “our arrangement thus made, you have 
nothing to fear from me.” 


He sat down in a chair on the hearth, over against Mr. 
Lorry. When they were alone, Mr. Lorry asked him what lie 
had done ? 

“Not much. If it should go ill with the prisoner, I have 
insured access to him, once.” 

Mr. Lorry’s countenance fel . 

“It is all I could do,” said Carton. “To propose too much 
would be to put this man’s head under the axe, and, as he 
himself said, nothing worse could happen to him if lie were 
denounced. It was obviously the weakness of the position. 
There is no help for it.” 

“But access to him,” said Mr. Lorry, “if it should go i'll 
before the Tribunal, will not save him.” 

“I never said it wnuld.” 


Mr. Lorry’s eyes gradually sought the fire ; his sympathy 
with his darling, and the heavy disappointment of this second 
arrest, gradually weakened them ; he was an old man now, 
overborne with anxiety of late, and his tears fell. 
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.<y„„ are a good man and a true friend,” said Carton in 
an altered voice. “Forgive me if I notice that you are affected. 

LX not respect your sorrow more, if you were my father. 
You are free from that misfortune, however. 

Though he said the last words with a slip into his usual 
manner there was a true feeling and respect both in his tone 
and in his touch, that Mr. Lorry, who had never seen the 

better side of him, was wholly unprepared for. He gave him 
his hand, and Carton gently pressed it. 

“To return to poor Darnay,” said Carton. Do not tel 
her of this interview, or this arrangement It would not en¬ 
able her to go to see him. She might think it was contrived, 
in case of the worst, to convey to him the means of anticipating 

4 lap 

M, Loriy had not thought of that and he looked quickly 
at Carton to see if it were in his mind It seemed to be , he 
returned the look, and evidently understood it. 

“She might think a thousand things,’’ Carton said, “and 

any of them would only add to her trouble. Do Thad’bettef 

me to her. As I said to you when I first came, I had better 
not see her. I can put my hand out, to doanyhttle helpful 
work for her that my hand can find to do, without that. Xo u 
are going to her, I hope ? She must be very desolate to-night. 


directly 


5 > 


•“I am glad of that. She has such strong ; attachment to 
you, and reliance on you. How does she look V 




Anxious and unhappy, hut very beautiful. 


“Ah !” 

It was a long, grieving sound, like a sigh—-almost like a 
sob. It attracted Mr. Lorry’s eyes to Carton s face, which was 

turned to the fire. 

“And your duties here have drawn to an end, sir V 9 said 
Carton, turning to him. 

“Yes. • As I was te'dng you last nighi vJi. n Lick* cauio u 

®o unexpectedly. I have at length done all that I can do here. 
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I hoped to have left them in perfect safety, and then to have 
quitted Paris. I have my leave to pass. I was ready to go.’’ 

They were both silent. 

‘‘Yours is a long life to look back upon, sir V ’ said Carton 
wistfully. 

T am in my seventy-eight year.” 

“You have been useful all your life ; steadily and constant¬ 
ly occupied ; trusted, respected, and looked up to ?” 

“I have been a man of business ever since I have been a 
man. Indeed. I may say that I was a man of business when a 
boy." • ' ■ 

“See what a place you fill at seventy-eight. How many 
people will miss you when you leave it empty !” 

“A solitary old bachelor,” answered Mr. Lorry, shaking 
his head. “There is nobody to weep for me.” 

•How can you say that ? Wouldn’t she weep for you ? 
Wouldn’t her child ?” 

“Yes, yes, thank God. I did not quite mean what I said.” 

“It is a thing to thank God for ; is it not ?” 


“Surely, surely.” 


Carton rose to help him on with his outer coat. “But 
you. said Mr. Lorry, reverting to the theme, “you are 

young.” §1 1 II HI 

•■Yes.’’ said Carton. “I am not old, but my young way 
was never the way to age. Enough of me.” 


c ; 


^nd of me, lam sure 


5 ? 



? 






“I’ll walk with you to her gate. You know my vagabond 
and restless habits. If I should prowl about the streets a long 
time, do not be uneasy ; I shall reappear in the morning, lou 
go to the court to-morrow ?” 


“I shall be there, but only as one of the crowd. My spy 
will find a place for me. Take my arm, sir.” 
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Mr Lorry did so, and they went downstairs and put in the 
a fa-or minnfps broucht them to Mr. Lon ; ~ <k >-un... 

8 Carton left him there, but lingered at a little distance 
tl0 l* turned back to the gate again when it was shut, and 
* n< h d it He had heard of her going to the prison every day. 

S ame out here,” he said, looking about him 

way! must have trod on these stones often. Let me follow in 

her steps.” 

Svrlnev had not gone far out of sight when he stopped in 
the middle of the street under a gli mme ri n K la “P £ “ t i ththe 

decided step of one who remembered the way weU sever^ ^ 
and dirty streets, be stoppe * . a small dim, crooked 

owner was closing with his own “^aU, dim, 

shop, kept in a tortuous, uphill thorougnia , y 


Giving this citizen, too, good-night, as he ,»f 

counter, he laid the scrap of paper before him. ^ • 

chemist whistled softly, as he read it. 

Sydney Carton took no heed, and the chemist said, 


his 

the 


“For you, citizen ? 


> > 


Por me. 


5 > 


citizen ? You 


I f © 


“You will be careful to keep them separate, 
know the consequences of mixing them . 

“Perfectly.” 

Certain small packets, were made and g^en to him 

is nothin" more to do ” said lie, glancing upward at the moon 
‘Mintil toonorrow. I can’t sleep.” Sydney Carton crossed the 

Seine again for the lighter streets. 

The night wore out, and he stood upon the bridge hstenmg 
to the water as it splashed the river walls of the island of Paris^ 

the houses, and in the light and warmth of the sun fell as e p 
on the bank. When lie awoke he was afoot again. 
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Mr. Lorry was already out when he got back,, and it was 

easy to guess where the good old man was gone. Sydney 

Carton drank nothing but a little coffee, ate some bread, and 

having washed and changed to refresh himself, went out to the 
place of trial. \ 

The court was all a stir and a buzz, when the black sheep 

pressed him into an obscure corner among the crow'd. Mr.'. 

Lorry was there, and Dr. Manette was there. She was there 
sitting beside her father. 

V. lien her huxoand was brought in, she turned a look upon 
hire so sustaining, so encouraging that it called ti e healthy 
blood into his face, brightened his glance, and animated his 
heart. If there had been any eyes to notice the influence of 

: I ( , °k on Sydney Carton, it would have been seen to be the 
same influence exaette. 

l : -y ? • v. v r? [^'1^ b* g 

Every eye w T as turned to the jury. 

Every eye then turned to the five judges and the Public 
Prosecutor. No favourable leaning in that quarter to-day. 

Charles Evremonde, called Darnay. Released yesterday. 
Reaccused anci retaken yesterday. Indictment delivered to 
him last night. Suspected and denounced enemy of the 
Republic, aristocrat, one of a family of tyrants, one of a race 
proscribed, for that they have used their abolished privileges 
to the infamous oppression of the people. Charles Evremonde, 
called Darnay, absolutely dead in law. 

To this effect, in as few or fewer words, the Public 
Prosecutor. 

The President asked, was the accused openly denounced or 
secretly ? 

“Openly, President.” 

“By wdiom ?” 

“Three voices. Ernest Defarge, wine-vendor of Saint 
Antoine.” 

“Good.” 

“Good.” “Therese Defarge, his wife.” 

“Alexandre Manette, physician.” 
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, or> -nlace in 'lie court, and in 

A great uproar took p trembling j standing 

of it Doctor Manette was seen, pale and tremm g, 

where he had been seated. 

“President, I indignantly protest to «.that 
and a frau . , d those dear to her, are far dearer 

tolne than my Ufe Who and where is the false conspirator 
who says that I denounce the husband of my child - 
“Citizen Manette. be tranquil. To fail in su 
the authority of the Tribunal would be to . pu ll 

law. As to what s dearer to youi than hie, notning 


The President rang 


jaw. -- , T 1 . 5 5 

dear to a good citizen as the Republic. 

i j0U d acclamations hailed this rebuke. 

“ ‘srsstsnt- «r. 

Frantic acclamations were again raised,. remblin^ 

down, with his eyes looking around, and his lips trembl.n 0 , 

his daughter drew closer to him. 

Defarge was produced, when the court ^.enough 

Doctor’s service, and of the release and of the state otMi 
prisoner when released and delivered to him. Th 
nation followed, for the court was quick with its work. 

“You did good service at the taking of the as l e, 
citizen V* * , 

,T |}0ll0VG SO ^ 

“Inform the Tribunal of what you did that day within 

the Bastille, citizen.’’ 

“I knew, said Defarge, looking down at his wife, 
at the bottom of the steps on which he was raised, loo g 
steadily up at him, “I knew that this prisoner ot whom l 

speak, had been confined in a cell known as < him self 
Five, North Tower. I knew it.frpm himself. He -k”® T 
hv no other name than One Hundred and Five, ’ 
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when he made shoes under my care. As I serve my gun that 
■ lay,,! resolve, when the place shall fall, to examine that cell 
It falls. I mount to the cell, with a fellow-citizen who is one 
of the jury, directed by jailer. I examine it, very closely in a 
e ' |!! the chimney, where a stone has been worked out and 
replaced, I find a written paper. This is that written paper. 
1 have made it my business to examine some specimens of the 
writing of Doctor Manette. This is the writing of Doctor 

Manette. I confide this paper, in the writing of Loctor 
Manette, to the hands of the President. 

“Let it be read.” 

1 > a dead silence and stillness the paper was read as 
follows. 


CHAPTER XXV 

SUBSTANCE OF THE SHADOW 

‘T, Alexandre Manette, unfortunate physician, native of 
Beauvais and afterwards resident in Paris, write this melan¬ 
choly paper in a lolefu cell in the Bastille, during the last 
month of the year 1767. I write it at stolen intervals, under 
every difficulty. I design to secrete it in the wall of the 
chimney, where I have slowly and laboriously made a place of 
concealment for it. Some pitying hand may find it there, when 
I and my sorrows are dust. 

,- .'./n^b es © words are formed by the rusty iron point with 
which I write with difficulty in scrapings of soot and charcoal 
from the chimney, mixed with blood, in the last month of the 
tenth year <f my captivity. Hope has quite departed from my 
breast. I know from terrible warnings I have noted in myself 
that my reason Will not long remain unimpaired, but I solemnly 
declare that I am at this time in the possession of my right 
mind—that my memory is exact and circumstantial—and that 
I write the truth as I shall answer for these men or not, at the 
Eternal Judgment-seat. 
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the third 


“One cloudy raoonlignt night, in 
December (I think the twenty-second of the month) « 


week oi 

the 


vearnS^. I waswalking on a retired part of the quey by the 

ranee from ray place of residence in the Street of the School of 
Medicine when a carriage came along behind me, driven very 
fast. As I stood aside to let the carriage pass, apprehensive 
that it might otherwise run me down, a head was put ou a 
the window, and a voice called to the driver to stop. 

“The carriage stopped as soon as the driver could r^in in 

hi, horses, and the same voice called to me by my name I 
answeredThe carriage was then so far in advance of me that 
two gentlemen had time to open the door and alight bet ° re 
came up with it. I observed that they were both -apped^m 

side by side near the carriage door, I also observed that they 
both looked of about my own age, or rather andtha-t, 

they were greatly alike, in stature, manner, voice, and (as tar 

as ! could see) face too. 




<You are Doctor Manette ? said one. 


‘and 


“ ‘I am.’ 

«* ‘Doctor Manette, formerly of Beauvais,’ said the other ; 

‘the young physician, originally an expert surgeon w > 
the last year or two has made rising reputation m Pans 1 

‘Gentlemen,’ I returned, Tam that Doctor Manette of 

whom you speak so graciously. 

“ ‘We have been to your residence,’ said the first, 
not being so fortunate as to find you there, and being in oime 

in the hope of overtaking you. Will you please to enter the 

carriage V 

“ ‘The manner of both was imperious, and they both 
moved, as these words were spoken, so as to place be we< ^ 
themselves and the carriage door. They were arme > 

not. • ' _ .v :’L«i.1 v "'ai 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘pardon me ; but I usually inquire 
who does me the honour to seek my assistance,^ an w a is 
the nature of the case to which I am summone . 



I 
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_ Ik- reply to this was made by him who had spoken; 
second Doctor, your clients are people of condition. As to 
the nature of the ca§e, our confidence in your skill assures us 
that you will ascertain it for yourself better than we can 
describe it. Enough. Will you please to enter the carriage ?’ 

o*i <ICO rSl d d ,° nothin g but comply, and I entered it in 

silence They both entered after me-the last springing i n 
atter putting up the steps. The carriage turned about° and 

drove on at its former speed. 


11 !!i ci>n versation exac f Iv as it occurred. I have 

no doubt that it is, word for word, the same. I describe every¬ 
thing exactly as it took place, constraining my mind not to 
wander from the task. Where I make the broken marks that 

follow here, I leave off for the time, and put my paper in its 
hiding-place. . ^ 

^ 5f: j|c Jfe 

# 

• The carriage left the streets behind, passed the north 
bauiei, and emerged upon the country road. At two-thirds of 
a lea-lie.h-<>m the barrier—I did not estimate the distance 
at that time, hut afterwards when I traversed it—it struck out 

{ ' u “ iri;l ' iU ;l v ( nue, and presently stopped at a solitary house. 
A e all three alighted, and walked, by a damp soft footpath in 
a garden where a neglected fountain had overflowed, to the 

' ' ,f ; It was not opened immediately, in answer 

to the ringing of.the bell, and one of my two conductors struck 

the man who opened it, with his heavy riding-glove, across the 
face. 


**There was nothing in this action to attract my particular 
attention, for I had seen common people struck more common- 
ly than dogs. But the other o the tw r o being angry likewise, 
8|nck the iiian in like manner with his arm ; the look and 
bearing of the brothers w ere then so exactly alike, that I then 
first perceived them to be twin brothers. 

“.From the time of our alighting at the outer-gate (which 
we found Jocke<!, ai c which one of the brothers had opened to 
admit us, and had re-locked), I had heard cries proceeding from 
ai upper chamber, I was conducted to this chamber straight,, 
the c -ies growing lor der as we ascended the stairs, and I found 
a patient in a high fever of the brain, lying on a bed. 
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“The .patient was a woman of great beauty, and young , 
assuredly not much past twenty. Her hair was torn and 
raised and her arms were bound to her sides with sashes ana 
handkerchiefs. I noticed that these bonds were all portions ot 
a gentleman’s dress. One of them, which was a fringed scarf 
for a dress of ceremony, I saw the armorial bearings of a noble, 

and ;he letter E. 

“I saw this within the first minute oh my contemplation of 
the patient ; for, in her restless strivings she had turned over 
on her face on the edge of the bed, had drawn the end ot the 

scarf into her mouth, and was in danger of suffocation. My 

first act was to put out my hand to relieve her breathing ; and. 
in moving the scarf aside, the embroidery in the corner caught - 

my sight. 

“X turned her gently over, placed my hands upon her 
breast to calm her and keep her down, and looked into her face.. 
Her eyes were dilated and wild, and she constantly uttered 
piercing shrieks, and repeated the words, ‘My husband, my 

father, and my brother !’and then counted up to twelve, and 

said ‘Hush.’ For an instant, and no more, she would pause to 
listen, and then the piercing shrieks would begin again, and s e 
would repeat the cry, “My husband, my father and my 
brother !’ and would count up to twelve, and said. Hush . 
There was no variation in the order, or the manner. There was - 
no cessation, but the regular moment’s pause, in the utterance 

of these sounds. 


“ How long,’ I asked, ‘has this lasted ? 

“ ‘To distinguish the brothers, I will call them the eider 
and the younger ; by the elder, I mean him who exercise the 
most authority. It was the elder* who replied, Since about- 

this hour last night.’ 


< < < 


She has a husband, a father, and a brother ? 


“ ‘A brother.’ 

“ ‘I do not address her brother V 

“He answered with great contempt, ‘No. 

“ ‘She lias some recent association with the number 

twelve V 
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o’clock h ?^ y ° Unger l 0ther impatiently rejoined > <With twelve 

1 ^® e ’ g enfc J emen > 7 said I, still keeping my hands upon her 
breast, how useless I am, as you have brought me. If 1 had 

' nown what I was coming to see, I could have come provided. 

s it is, time must be lost. There are no medicines to be 
•'Obtained in this lonely place !’ 

The elder brother looked to the younger, who said 
haughtily, ‘There is a case of medicines here’ • and brought it 
•^rom a closet, and put it on the table. * ° 

* * * * 

I opened some of the bottles, smelled them, and put the 
stopper s to mv lips. Jf I had wanted to use anything save 

narcotic medicines that were poisons in themselves, I would! 

mot have administered any of these. 

Jj<> you doubt them ?’ asked the younger brother. 

‘You see, monsieur, I am going to use them,’ I replied, 
-and said no more. 

'I made the patient swallow, with great difficulty, and 
•after many efforts, the c ose that I desired to give. As 
1 hi tended to repeat it after a while, and as it was necessary to 
“watch its influence, I then sat down by the side of the bed. 
There was a timid a id suppressed woman in attendance (wife 
of the man downstairs), wdio had retreated into a corner. The 
house .was damp am decayed, indifferently furnished—evdent- 
\\ outIv occupied and temporarily used. Some thicik old 
hangings had been nailed up before the windows, to deaden 
the sound of the shrieks. They continued to be uttered in 
In ir regular succession, with the cry, ‘My husband, my father, 

• ami my brother !’ the counting up to twelve and ‘Hush !’ The 
frenzy was so violent, that I had not unfastened the bandages 
restraining tae arms ; but 1 had looked to them, to see that 
they were not painful. The only spark of encouragement in 
the case, was, that my hand upon the sufferer’s breast had 
this much sool ling influence, that for minutes at a time it 

• y llised the figure. It had no effect upon the cries ; no 
pendulum could be more regular. 
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-For the reason that my hand had this effeet (I assume), 

I had sat by the side of the bed for half an hour, with the two - 
brothers looking on, before the elder said, 

“ ‘There is another patient.’ 

“ ! was startled and asked, ‘Is it a pressing case ?’ 

“ ‘Yoi had better see,’ he carelessly answered ; arc! took.: 
up a light. * * * 

“The other patient lay in a back room across a second , 
staircase, which was a species of loft over a stable. There was 
a low plastered celling to a part of it ; the rest was open to 
the ridge of the tiled roof, and there were beams across. Hay 
and straw were stored in that portion of the place, f agots tor 
firing, and a heap of apples in sand. I had to pass through 
that part, to get at the other. My memory is circumstaaitial 
and unshaken-. I try it with these details, and I see tli^m ,. 
in this my cell in the Bastille, near the close of the tenth year 

of my captivity, as I saw them all that night. 

“On some hay on the ground, with a cushion thrown under 
his head, lay a handsome peasant boy-a boy of not more than, 
seventeen at the most. He lay on his back, with his teeth set 
his right hand clenched on his breast, and giann^ y ■ 
lookincr straight upward. I could not see where his wound, 
was, a* T kneeled on one knee over him ; but I could see that. 

he was dying of a wound from a sharp point. 

“ ‘I am a doctor, my poor fellow,’ said I. ‘Let me examine - 

<< <j ( ] 0 no t want, it examined,’ he answered ; ‘let n be. 

“Tt was under his hand, and I soothed him to let me move , 
his hand away. The wound was a sword thrust, received from 
twenty to twenty-four hours before, but no skill could have 
saved him if it had been looked to without delay He was 
then dving fast. As I turned my eyes to the elder brother, I 

saw him looking down at this handsome boy whose life was 

ebbing out, as if he were a wounded bird, or hare, or rabbit,, 
not at all as if he were a febow-creature. 


it. 


<( ( 


How has this been done, monsieur ?’ said I. 
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“ <A crazecl young common dog! A serf! Forced m 
brother to draw upon him, and has fallen by my brother’s 
sword—like a gentleman.’ 

‘‘There was no touch of pity, sorrow, or kindred 
humanity, in this answer. The speaker seemed to acknow¬ 
ledge : hat it was inconvenient to have that different order of 
creature dying there, and that it would have been better if he 
had died in the usual obscure routine of his vermin kind. He 

was^t.'ite incapable of any compassionate feeling about the 
boy, or about his fate. 

The boy’s eyes had slowly moved to him as he had 
•spoken, and they now slowly moved to me. 

are very proud, these Nobles ; but we 
common dogs are proud too, sometimes. They plunder us, 
outrage us, beat us, kill us ; but we have a little pride left,' 
sometimes. She--have you seen her, Doctor ?’ * 

' ! he shrieks and the cries were audible there, though 

?subdued by the distance. He referred to them, as if she were 
dying in our presence. 

“I said, I have seen her.’ 

“ ‘She is my siste •, Doctor. They have had their shameful 
r ights, these Nobles, in the modesty and virtue of our sisters 
many years, but we have had good girls among us. I know it, 
and have heard my father say so. She was a good girl. She 
was betrothed to a good young man, too : a tenant of his. 
We were all tenants of his—that man’s w r ho stands there. The 
other is his brother, the w r orst of a bad race.’ 

“It was with the greatest difficulty that the boy gathered 

bodily force to speak ; but his spirit spoke with a dreadful 
emphasis. 

“ ‘We were so robbed by that man who stands there, as all 
we common dogs are by those superior beings—taxed by him 
without mercy, obliged to work for him without pay, obliged 
"to grind our corn at his mill, obliged to feed scores of his tame 
birds on our wretched crops, and forbidden for our lives to 
keep a single tame bird of our own, pillaged and plundered to 
that degree that when we chanced to have a bit of meat, v r e 
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Ate it in fear, with the door barred and the shutters closed, 
that his people should not see it and take it from us I say, 
we were so robbed, and hunted, and were made so poor, that 
our father told us it was a dreadful thing to bring a child into 

the world, and that what we should most pray for, was, that 

our women might be barren and our miserable race die out.’ 

“I had never before seen the sense of being oppress©** 
bursting forth like a fire. I had supposed that it must be 
latent in the people somewhere ; but I had never seen it break 

out until I saw it in the dying boy. • 'p 

“ ‘Nevertheless, Doctor, my sister married. He was ailing 
At that time, poor fellow, and she married her lover, that she 
might tend and comfort him in our cottage—our dog-hut, as 
that man would call it. She had not been married many weeks, 
when that man’s brother saw her and admired her, and asked 
that man to lend her to him—for what are husbands among us. 
He was willing enough, but my sister was good and virtuous 
and hated his brother with a hatred as strong as mine. What 
•did the two then, to persuade her husband to use his influence 
with her, to make her willing ? ’ 

“The bov’s eves, wiiich had been fixed on mine, slowly 
turned to the looker-on, and I saw in the two faces that all he 
said was true. The two opposing kinds of pride confronting 
one another, I can see, even in this Bastille ; the gentleman’s 
all negligent indifference ; the peasant’s, all trodden-down 
sentiment, and passionate revenge. 

“ ‘You know, Doctor, that it is among the Rights of these 
Nobles to harness us common dogs to carts, and drive us. 
'They so harnessed him and drove him. You know that it is 
among their Rights to keep us in their grounds all night, 
quieting the frogs, in order that their noble sleep may not be 
•disturbed. They kept him out in the unwholesome mists 
at right, and ordered him back into his harness in the 
day. But he was not persuaded. No. Taken out of harness 
one day at noon, to feed—if he could dnd bod—he sobbed 
twelve times, once for every stroke of the bell, and died on her 
bosom.’ 

“Nothing human could have held life in the boy but bis 
•determination to tell all his wrong. He forced back the gather- 
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ing shadows of death, as he forced his clenched right hand to 
remain clenched, and to cover his wound. 

Then with that man’s permission and even his aid, his 

brother took her away ;;in spite of what I know she must have 
told his brother—and what that is, will not be, long unknown 
to you, Doctor, if it is now his brother took her away—for 
his pleasure and diversion, for a little while. I saw her pass me 
on the road. When I took the tidings home, our father’s heart 
burst; he never spoke one of the words that filled it. I took 
my young sister {for I have another) to a place beyond the 
reach of this man, and where, at least, she will never be his 
vassal. Then, I tracked the brother here, and last night 
climbed in—a common dog, but sword in hand. Where is the 
loft window' ? It w'as somewhere here ? ’ 


The room was darkening to his sight ; the world was 
narrowing around him. I glanced about me, and saw that the 
hay and straw' were, trampled over the floor, as if there had 
been a struggle. 

“ ‘She heard" me, and ran in. I told her not to come near 

us till lie was dead. He came in and first tossed me some 

pieces of money ; then struck at me with 

though a common dog, so struck at him as to 

Let him break into as many pieces as he will, 

he stained with mv common blood ; he drew 

*/ 

self—thrust at me with all his skill for his life.’ 


a whip. But I, 
make him draw, 
the sword that 
to defend him- 


“ My glance had fallen, but a few moments before, on the 
fragments of a broken sword, lying among the hay. That 
weapon was a gentleman’s. In another place, lay an old 
sword that seemed to have been a soldier’s. 

“ ‘ Now, lift me up, Doctor ; lift me up, where is he ?’ 

“ ‘He is not here, ’ I said, supporting the boy, and think¬ 
ing that he referred to the brother. 


“ ‘He. Proud as these Nobles are, he is afraid to see me. 
Where is the man who was here ? Turn my face to him.’ 

“I did so, raising the boy’s head against my knee. Buio, 
invested for the moment with extraordinary power, he raised 
himself completely : obliging me to rise too, or I could not 

have still supported him. 
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“ ‘Marquis,’ said the boy, turned to him with his eyes 
•opened wide and his right hand raised, ‘in the days when all 
these things are to be answered for, I summon you, and yours 
to the last- of your bad race, to answer for them. I mark 
cross of blood upon you, as a sign that I do it. In the 
when all these things are to be answered for, I summon your 
brother, the worst of the had race, to answer for them 
separately. I mark this cross of blood upon him, as a sign 

that .1 do it. ’ 


this 
days 


“Twice he put his hand to the wound in his breast, and 
with his forefinger drew a cross in the air. He stood for an 
instant with the finger yet raised, and, as it dropped, he 
dropped with it, and I laid him down dead. 

******* 


“When I returned to the bedside of the young woman, I 
found her raving in precisely the same order and continuity. 
I knew that this might last for many hours, and that it would 
probably end in the silence of the grave. 

“ J repeated the medicines I had given her, and I sat at 
the side of the bed until the night was far advanced. She never 
abated the piercing quality of her shrieks, never stumbled in 
the distinctness or the order of her words. They were always, 
‘My husband, my father, and my brother ! One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, Hush P 

“ This lasted twenty-six hours from the time when I 
first saw her. I had come and gone twice, and was again 
sitting by her t when she began to falter. I did what little 
could be done to assist that opportunity, and by and by she 
sank into a lethargy, and lay like the dead. 


Tt was as if the wind and rain had lulled at last, after a 
long and fearful storm. I released her arms, and called the 
woman to assist me to compose her figure and the dress she 
had tom. It was then that I knew her condition to be that 
of one in whom the first expectations of being a mother have 
arisen ; and it was then that I lost the little hope I had had 
of her. 



i 
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“ ‘Not dead,’ said I ; ‘but like to die.’ 

“ ‘What strength there is in these common bodies/ he 
said, looking down at her with some curiosity. 

“ ‘There is prodigious strength,’ I answered him ‘in sorrow 
and despair.’ 

“He first laughed at my words, and then frowned at them.. 
He moved a chair with his foot near to mine, ordered the- 
woman away, and said, in a subdued voice. 

“ ‘Doctor, finding my brother in this difficulty’' with these 
hinds, i recommended that your aid should be invited. Your 
reputation is high, and, as a young man with your fortune to- 
make, you are probably mindful of your interest. The things 
that vou see here, are things to be seen, and not spoken of.’ 

“I listened to the patient’s breathing, and avoided 
answering. 

“ fDo <ju honour me with your attention} Doctor ? 

<• ‘Monsieur,’ said 1, ‘in my profession, the communicafionsi 
of patients are always received in confidence.’ I was guarded- 
ii mv answer, for I was troubled in my mine by what I had 

fL 

heard and seen. 

“Her breathing was so difficult to trace, that I carefully 

tried the pulse and the heart. There was life, and no more;. 
Looking round as I resumed my seat, I found both the brothers. 

intent upon me. . 

S(C ^ ^ ^ 

“ I write with so much difficulty, the cold is so severe, L 
am so fearful of being detected and consigned to an under¬ 
ground cell and total darkness, that I must abridge this narra¬ 
tive. There is no confusion or failure in my memory ; it can. 
0 ! nil, and could detail, every word that was ever spoken. 

between me and those brothers. 

“She lingered for a week. Towards the last, I could under¬ 
stand some few syllables that she said to me, by placing my 
ear close to her lips. She asked me where she was, and I 

t old her who X was. It was in vain that I BfflHrI 

family name. She faintly shook her head upon the pillow*. 

and kept her secret* as the boy had done. 
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“I had no opportunity of asking her any question, until 
I had told the brothers she was sinking fast, and could not 
live another day. Until then, though no one was ever pre¬ 
sented to her consciousness save the woman and myself, one 
or other of them had always jealously sat behind the curtain 
at the head of the bed when I was there. But when it came to 
that, they seemed careless what communication I might hold 
with her ; as if the thought passed through my mind—I were 

dying too. 

“I always observed that their pride bitterly resented the 
younger brother’s (as I call him) having crossed swords with a 
peasant, nad that peasant a boy. The only consideration that 
appeared really to affect the mind of either of them, was the 
consideration that this w as highly degrading to the family, and 
was ridiculous. As often as I caught the younger brother’s 
eyes, their expression reminded me that he disliked me deeply, 
for knowing what I knew from the boy. He was smoother and 
more polite to me than the elder ; but I saw this. I also saw^ 
that I was an encumbrance in the mind of the elder too. 

“My patient died, two hours before midnight—at a time, 
by my watch answering almost to the minute when I had first 
seen her. I was alone with her, when her forlorn young head 
drooped gently on one side, and all her earthly wrongs and 

sorrows ended. 

“'I'tie brothers were waiting in a room downstairs, im¬ 
patient to ride away. I had heard them, alone at the bedside, 
striking their boots with their riding-whips, and loitering up 
and down. 

“ ‘At last she is dead V said the elder, when I went in. 

“ ‘She is dead,’ said I. 

“ congratulate you, my brother,’ were his w r ords as he 
turned round. , \f 

“He had before offered me money, which I had postponed 
taking. He now gave me a rouleau of gold. I took it from 
his haud, but laid it on the table. I had considered the question, 
and had resolved to accept nothing. 

“ ‘Pray excuse me,’ said I. ‘Under the circumstances, no !* 
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They exchanged looks, but bent their heads to me as I 
bent mine to them, and we parted without another word on 
either side. 

“I am weary, weary, weary—worn down by misery. I 
cannot read what I have written with this gaunt hand. 

“Early in the morning, the rouleau of gold was .left at my 
door in a little box, with my name on the outside. From the 
first, I had anxiously considered what I ought to do. I decided, 
that day, to write privately to the IV! inis ter, stating the nature 
of the two cases to which I had been summoned, and the place 
to which I had gone : in effect, stating all the circumstances. I 
knew what Court influence was, and what the immunities of 
the Nobles were, and I expected that the matter would never 
he heard of, but I wished to relieve my own mind. I had 
kept the matter a profound secret, even from my wife ; and 
this, too, I resolved to state in my letter. I had no apprehen¬ 
sion whatever of my real danger ; but I was conscious that 
there might be danger for others, if others were compromised 
by possessing the knowledge that I possessed. 

“I was much engaged that day, and could not complete 
my letter that night. I rose long before my usual time next 
morning, to finish it. It was *the last day of the year. The 
letter was lying before me just completed, when I was^^^H 
that a lady waited, who wished, to see me. 

“I am growing more and more unequal to the task I have 
set myself. It is so cold, so dark, my senses are so benumbed, 
and the gloom upon me is so dreadful. 

“The lady was young, engaging, and handsome, but not 
marked for long life. She was in great agitation. She presented 
herself to me, as the wife of the Marquis St. Evremon®e. I 
connected the title by which the boy had addressed the elder 
brother, with the initial letter embroidered on the scaf, and 
had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that, I had >een 
that nobleman very lately. 

“My memory is still accurate, but I cannot write the words 
of our conversation. I suspect that I am watched more closely 
than I was, and I know not at what times I may be watched. 
She had in part suspected, and in part r discovered, the main 
facts of the cruel story, of her^husband’s share nr it, and my 
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being resorted to. She did not 
Her hope had been, she said in 
in secret, a woman’s sympathy 
the wrath of Heaven from ata 
to the suffering many. 



know that the girl was dead, 
great distress, to show her, 
Her hope had been to avert 
that had long been hateful 


“She had reasons for believing that 





sister. 1 could tell her nothing but 
sister ; beyond that I knew nothing, 
to me, relying on my confidence, had 
could tell her the name and place of abode 
wretched hour I am ignorant of both. 

“These scraps of 
with a warning, 


there was a young 
there was such a 
inducement to come 
the hope that I 

. to 






fail 

I 


l me. One w r as taken from me 
must finish my record to-day. 


“She was a good, compassionate lady, and not happy in 
her marriage. How could she be. The brother distrusted and 
disliked her, and his influence was all opposed to her ; she stood 
in dread of him, and in dread of her husband too. When I 


handed her down to the door, there was a child, a pretty boy, 
from two to three years old, in her carriage. 

ji 

“ ‘For his sake, Doctor,’ she said, pointing to him in tears, 
T would do all I can to make what poor amends I can. He 
will never prosper in his inheritance otherwise. I have a 
presentiment that if no other innocent attonement is made for 
this, it will one day be required of him. What I have left to 
call my own—it is little beyond the worth of a few jewels—I 
will make it the first charge of his life to bestow, with the 
compassion and lamenting of his dead mother, on 
family, if the sister can be discovered.’ 


, ‘it is for thine 
Ch arles ? ’ The 
her hand, and 

. I 





“She kissed the boy, and said, caressing 
own dear sake. Thou wilt be faithful, little 
child answered her bravely, ‘Yes.’ I 
she took him in her arms, and went away 
never saw her more. 






“As she had mentioned 
that I knew it, I added nol 
my letter, and, not trustira 
it myself that day. 



her nusDano s name 
mention of it to my 
it out of my own 


in 




U< 



T 
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“That night, the last night of the year, towards nine 
o’clock, a man in a black dress rang at my gate, demanded to 
see me, and softly followed my servant, Earnest Defarge, a 
youth, upstairs. Then my servant came into the room where 
I sat with my wife—O my wife, beloved of my heart ! My fair 
young English wife ! We saw the man, who was supposed to 
be at the gate, standing silent behind him. 

“An urgent case in the Rue St. Honore, he said. It would 
not detain me, he had a coach in waiting. 


“It brought me here, it brought me to my grave. When I 
was clear of the house, a black muffler was drawn tightly 
over my mouth from behind, and my amis were bound. The 
two brothers crossed the road from a dark corner, and identi¬ 
fied me with a single gesture. The Marquis took from his 
pocket the letter I had written, showed it me, burned it in the 
light of a lantern that was held, and extinguished the ashes 
with his foot. Not a word was spoken. I was brought here ; 
I was brought to my living grave. 


“If it had pleased GOD to put it in the hard heart of eithe 
of the brothers, in all these frightful years to grant me any 
tidings of my dearest wife—so much as to let me know by a 
word whether alive or dead—I might have thought that he 
had not quite abandoned them. But now I believe that the 
mark of the red cross is fatal to them, and that they have no 
part in His mercies. And then and their descendents, to the 
last of their race, I, Alexandre Manette, tohappy prisoner do 
this last night of the year 1767, in my unbearable agony, de¬ 
nounce to the times when all these things shall be answere 
for. I denounce them to Heaven and to earth.’’ 


A terrible sound arose when the reading of this document 
was done. 


And all the worse for 
was a well-known citizen, 
of his wife. 


the doomed man, that the denouncer 
]i,is own attached friend, the father 


“Much influence around him, has that Doctor . I f^ r ' 
mured Madame Defarge, smiling to The Vengeance, oave nm 

now, my Doctor, save him 1” 
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At every juryman’s vote, there was a roar. Another 
and another. Roar and roar. 


Unanimously voted. At heart and by descent an aristocrat, 
an enemy of the Republic, a notorious oppressor of the people. 
Back to the conciergerie, and death within four-and-twenty 

hours ! ~ 


CHAPTER XXVI 

DUSK 

TH E wretched wife of the innocent man thus doomed to 
die, fell under the sentence as if she had been mortally stricken. 

But she uttered no sound. 

“Farewell, dear darling of my soul. My parting blessing on 
my love. We shall meet again, where the weary aie at rest ! 

Tuey were her husband’s words, as he held her to his 


II 


“I can bear it, dear Charles. I am supported from above ; 
don’t suffer for me. A parting blessing for our child.” 

“I sent it her by you. I kiss her l>y you. I say farewell 
to her by you.” 

Her father had followed her, and would have fallen on 
his knees to both of them, but that Darnay put out a hand 
and seized him, crying, 

“No, no ! what have you done, what have you done, that 
you should kneel to us ! We know now, what a struggle you 
made of old. We know now, what you underwent when you 
suspected my descent, and when you knew it. We know now, 
the natural antipathy you strove against, and conquered, for 
her dear sake. We thank you with all our hearts, and all 
our love and duty. ! ieaven be with you !” 

Her father’s only answer was to draw his hands through 
his white hair, and wring them with a shriek of anguish. 
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“It could not be otherwise,” said the prisoner. “AIH 
things have worked together as they have fallen out. It was 
the always—vain endeavour to discharge my poor mother’s 
trust that first brought my fatal presence near you. Good 
could never come of such evil, a happier end was not in nature 
to so unhappy a beginning. Be comforted, and forgive me. 

Heaven bless vou !” 

%/ 

As he went out at the prisoners’ door, she turned, laid her 
head lovingly on her father’s breast, tried to speak to him and 
fell at his feet. • iMPa 


Then, issuing from the obscure corner from which he had 
never moved, Sydney Carton came and took her up. Only her 
father and Mr. Lorry were with tier. His arm trembled as it 
raised her and supported her head. Yet there was an air about 
him that was not all of pity—that hacl flush of pride in it. 

“Shall I take her to a coach ? I shall never feel her 

weight.” 

He carried her lightly to the door, and laid her tenderly 
down in a coach. Her father and their old friend got into it, 
and he took his seat beside the driver. 

When they arrived at the house, he laid tier down on a 
coach, where her child and Miss Pross wept over her. 

Don’t recall her to herself, he said softly to the latter, 
“She is better so ; do not revive her to consciousness, while 
she only faints.” 


“Oh, Carton, Carton, dear Carton !’’ said little Lucie, 
springing up and throwing her arms passionately round him—in 
a burst of grief. “Now that you have come, I think you will 
do something to help mamma, something to save papa ! Oh, 
look at heir, dear Carton ! can you, of all the people who love 
her, bear to see her so ?” 


He bent over the child, and laid her blooming cheek 
against his face. He put her gently from him, and looked at 
her unconscious mother. 


Before I go,” he said, and paused—“I may kiss her ? ” 
The child, who was nearest to him, told them afterwards 


and told her grandchildren when she was 
lady, that she Heard him say, “A life you love. 


a handso 


e old 
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When he had gone out into the next room, he turned', 
suddenly on Mr. Lorrv and her father, who were following, and. 
said to the latter, 

“You had great influence but yesterday, Doctor Manette 
let it, at least, be tried. The judges, and all the men in power,, 
are very friendly to you ; are they not 

“Nothing connected witli Charles was concealed from me.. 

C. s _. _ 

I had the strongest assurances that I should save him 5 and I 
did.” He returned the answer in great trouble, and very 

slowly. 

“Try them again. The hours between th^s and tomorrow 
afternoon are few and short, but try/’ 

“I intend to try. I will not rest a moment.” 

“That’s well ! have known such energy as yours do great, 
things before now—though never” he added, with a smile and 
sigii logether, “such great things as this. But try. Of little 
worth as life is when we misuse it, it is worth that effort. It 
would cost nothing to lay down if it were not.” 

“ [ will go,” said Doctor Manette, “to the Prosecutor and 
the President straight, and I will go to others whom it is better 
not to name. I will write too, and—but stay. There is a. 
celebration in the streets, and no one will be accessible until, 
dark.’’ 


‘‘That’s true. Well. It is a forlorn hope at the best, and. 
not much t he forlorner for being delayed till dark. I should like 
to know how r you speed ; though mind, I expect nothing.. 
When are you likely to have seen these dread powers, Doctor 
Manet ce ?” 

“Immediately after dark, 1 should hope. Within an hour 
or two from this.” • 

“It will be dark soon after four. Let us stretch the hour 
or two. If I go to Mr. Lorry’s at nine, shall I hear what you. 
have done, either ! rom our friend or from yourself ?” 

ms 


“Yes.’’ 

“May you prosper !” 

Mr. Lorry followed Sydney to the outer door, and touching 

him on the shoulder as he w r as going away, caused him to- 

turn. 
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f .ave no hope,” said Mr. Lorry, in a low and sorrowful 
whisper. * 

“Nor have I.” 

“If any one of these men, or all of these men, were disposed 
~to spare him—which is a large supposition ; for what is his life, 
•or any man’s to them !—I doubt if they durst spare him after 
the demonstration in the court.” 

“And so do X. I heard the fall of the axe in that sound.” 

Mr. Lorry leaned his arm upon the door-post, and bowed 
his face upon it. . , ; v ; Y 

“Don’t despond,” said Carton very gently ; don’t grieve. 
I encouraged ! )octor Manette in this idea, because I felt that 
it might one day be consolatory to her. Otherwise she might 
think ‘his life was wantonly thrown away or wasted,’ and that 
might trouble her.” 

“Yes, yes, ves,’’ returned Mr. Lorry, drying his eyes, 
“you are right. But he will perish ; there is no real hope.” 

“Yes. He will perish ; there is no real hope,” echoed 
'Carton. And walked, with a settled step, downstairs. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


DARKNESS 


SYDNEY CARTON paused in the street, not quite decided 
where to go. “At Tel Ison’s banking-house at nine, he said, 
with a musing face. “Shall I do well, in the meantime, to slow 
;myseh ? I think so. It is best that these people should know 
there is such a man as I here ; it is a sound precaution, and 
may be a necessary preparation. But care, care, care. Let me 

think it out.” 


Carton came out of the closer streets again and dined at 
a place of refreshment and fell sound asleep after dinner. For 
£the first time in many years, he had no strong drink. 
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It was as late as seven o’clock* when he awoke refreshed, 
and went out into the streets again. As he passed along towards 
Saint Antoine, he stopped at a shop window where there was a 
mirror, and slightly altered the disordered arrangement of his 
loose cravat, and his coat collar, and his wild hair. This done, 

he went on direct to Defarge s, and went in. 

There happened to be no customer in the shop but Jacques 
Three, of the restless fingers and the croaking voice This man 
whom he had seen upon the jury stood drinking at the little 
counter in conversation with the Defarges, man and wife, lhe 
Vengeance assisted in the conversation, like a regular member 

of the establishment. 

As Carton walked in, took his seat, and asked for a small 
measure of wine, Madam Defarge cast a careless glance at him 
and then a keener, and then advanced to him herseil, and 
asked him what it was lie had ordered. 

He repeated what he had already said. 

“English?” asked Madame Defarge, inquisitively raising 
her dark eyebrows. 

“Yes, madame, yes. I am English !’’ 

Madame ! elarge returned to her counter’ -to get the wine, 
and, as he took up a Jacobin journal and - pretended to pore 
over it puzzling out its meaning, he heard her say, “I swear to 

you. like tOvremonde !” 

1 >efarge brought him the wine, and gave him^good-evening. 


H ow ? 


> 5 


“Good-evening. 




“Oh ! < ood-evening, citizen,’’ i illing his glass. “Ah ! and 
good wine. I drink to the Republic. 

] 'charge went back to the counter and said, “Certainly, a 
little like.” Madame sternly retorted, “I tell you a good deal 
like.” 

“He is so much in your mind, see you, madame,” Jacques 
I’hree remarked. 

“Well, well,” reasoned Defarge, “but one must stop some¬ 
where.” ’ r ' , ’ ‘ ‘ “ 
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“At extermination,” said madame ; “Defarge, I was 
') 'ought up among the fishermen of the seashore, and that 

peasant family so injured by the two Evremonde brothers, as 

that Bastile paper describes, is my family. .Defarge, that- 
sister of the mortally wounded boy upon the ground was my 
sister, that husband,that brother, that father was my father, 
those dead are. my dead, and that summons to answer for¬ 
t-hose things descends to me. Ask him, is that so ?” 

“It is so,” assented Defarge once more. 

Then tell wind and fire where to stop,” returned madame; 
“but do not tell me.” 


Customers entered, and the group was broken up. The 
English customer paid for what he had had, perplexedly 

counted his change, and asked, as a stranger, to be diiected 
towards the National Palace. 


He went his way and was soon swallowed up in the shadow 
of the prison wall. At the appointed hour, he emerged from 
it to present himself in Mr. Lorry’s room again, where he 
found the old gentleman walking to and fro in restless anxiety. 
He said he had been with Lucie until just now, and had only 
left her for a few minutes, to come and keep his appointment. 
Her father had not been seen, since he quitted the banking- 
house towards four o’clock. She had some faint hopes that 
his mediation might save Charles, but they were very slight. 
He had been more than five hours gone ; where could he be ? 


Mr. Lorry waited until ten ; but Doctor Maneote not 
returning, and he being unwilling to leave Lucie any longer, it 
was arranged that he should go back to her, and come to the 
banking-house again at midnight. In the meanwhile, Carton 
would wait alone by the fire for the Doctor. 

He waited and waited, and the clock struck twelve, but 
Doctor Manette did not come back. Mr. Lorry returned, and 
found no tidings of him, and brought none, where could he be ? 


They were discussing this question, and were almost 
building up some weak structure of hope on his prolonged 
absence when they heard him on the stairs. The instant he 
entered the room, it was plain that all was lost. 
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Whether he had really been to any one, or whether he 
had been all that time traversing the streets, was never known. 
As he stood staring at them, they asked him no question, for 
his face told them everything. 

“I cannot find it,” said he, “and I must have it, where 
is it ?” 

His head and throat were bare, and, as he spoke with a 
helpless look straying all around, he took his coat off, and let 
■drop on the floor. 

“Where is my bench ? I have been looking everywhere 
for rny bench, and 1 cannot find it. What have they done 
with my work ? Time presses : I must finish those shoes.” 

They looked at one another, and their hearts died within 
them. 

“Come, come,’’ said he, in a whimpering, miserable way ; 
“let me get to work. Give me my work.” 

Receiving no answer, he tore his hair, and beat his feet 
upon the ground, like a distracted child. 

“Do not torture a poor forlorn wretch,” he implored them, 
with a dreadful cry ; “but give me my work. What is to 

become of us, if those shoes are not done to-night 

% 

# 

Lost utterly lost ! Carton was the first to speak, 

“The last chance is gone ; it was not much. Yes ; he had 
better be taken to her. But before you go, will you, for a 
moment, steadily attend to me ? Do not ask me why I make 
the stipulations I am going to make, and exact the promise I 
am going to exact , I have a reason—a good one.” C 

“I do not doubt it,” answered Mr. Lorry. “Say on.” 

Carton stooped to pick up the coat, which lay almost 
•entangling his feet. As he did so, a small case in which the 
Doctor was accustomed to carry the list of his day’s duties, 
fell lightly on the floor. Carton took it up, and there was a 
folded paper in it. “We should look at this ? ” he said. 
Mr. Lorry nodded his consent. He opened it, and exclaimed, 

“Thank GOD !* 

“What is it ?” asked Mr. Lorry eagerly. 
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“A moment. Let me speak of it in its place. First,’’ he 
put his hand in his coat, and took another paper from it, 
“that is the certificate which enables me to pass out of this 
city. Look at it. You see Sydney Carton, an Englishman V 

Mr. Lorry held it open in his hand, gazing in his earnest; 

face. 

“Keep it for me until to-morrow. I shall see him to¬ 
morrow. you remember, and I had better not take it into the 

prison.” 

"Why not 1” 

“I do not know : I prefer not to do so. Now,, take this, 
paper that Doctor Manette has carried about him. It is a 
similar certificate, enabling him and his daughter and her 
child, at any time, to pass the barrier and the frontier. You 

see?” 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps lie obtained it as his last and utmost precaution, 

against evil, yesterday. When is it dated ? But no matter ; 

do not stay to look j put it. up carefully With 

own. Now, observe ! I never doubted until within this hour 

or two, that he had, or could have, such a paper. It is good, 
until recalled. But it may be soon recalled, and, I have 

reason to think, will be.” 

“They are not in danger ?” 

“They are in great danger. They are in danger of 
denunciation by Madame Defarge. I know it from her own 
lips. I have overheard words of that woman s, to-night, 
which have presented their danger to me in strong colours. 
I have lost no time, and since then I have seen the spy. He 
confirms me. He knows that a wood-sawyer, living by the 
prison sail, is under the control of the Defarges, and has been 
rehearsed bv Madame Defarge as to his having seen her -—he 
never mentioned Lucie’s name—“making signs and signals to 
prisoners. It is easy to foresee that the pretence will be the 
common one, a prison plot, and that it will involve er life— 
and perhaps her child’s—and perhaps her father s- for botl 
!iave been seen with her at that place. Do no look so 

horrified. You will save them all. 

H 
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“Heaven grant I may, Carton ! But houf ? 

“I am going to tell you how. It will depend, on you, and 
it could depend on no better man. This new denunciation wilL 
certainly not take place until after to-morrow, more probably 
not until two or three days afterwards. You know it is a 
capital crime to mourn for, or sympathise with, a victim of 
the guillotine. She and her father would unquestionably be- 
guiltV'of this crime, and this woman would wait to add 
that "strength to her case, and make herself doubly sure. You 

follow me ?” 

“So attentively, and with so much confidence in what you. 
say, that for the moment I lose sight,’’ touching the back of the- 
doctor s chair, “even of this oistress. 

“You have money and can buy the means of travelling to^ 
the sea-coast as quickly as the journey can be made. Your 
prepara t ions have been completed for some days to return to- 
England. Early to-morrow have your horses ready so that 
they may be in starting trim at two o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“It shall be done !’’ ‘ 

i! is manner was so fervent and inspiring that Mr. Lorry 
caught the flame, and was as quick as youth. 

“Yon are a noble heart. Did I sa;y we could depend upon 
no better man ? Tell her, to-night, what you know of her- 
danger as involving her child and her father. Dwell upon that 

for she would lav her own fair head beside her husband’s, cheer- 

_ _ * 

fully.” lie faltered for an instant ; then went on as before. 
“For the sake of her child and her father, press upon her the 
necessity of leaving t ’aris, with them and you, at that Uou 
Tell her that more depends upon it than she dare believe, or 
hope. You think that her father, even in this sad state, will 
submit himself to her ; do you not V 1 

“I am sure of it.” 

1 thought so. Quietly and steadily, have all these arra: . 

ments made in the courtyard here, even to the taking of your 

own seat in the carriage. The moment I come to you, take me 
in and drive away.” 

I understand that I wait for you, under all circum¬ 

stances ?” 
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“You have my certificate in your hand with the rest, you 
;know, and will reserve my place. Wait for nothing but to have 
my place occupied , and then for England P 

“Why, then,” said Mr. Lorry, grasping his eager but so 
firm and steady hand, “it does not all depend on one old man 
ibut I shall have a young and ardent man at my side.” 

“By the help of Heaven you shall ! Promise me solemnly 
‘that nothing will influence you to alter the course on whicli we 
now stand pledged to one another.” 

“Nothing, Carton.” 

“Remember these words tomorrow : change the course, or 
delay in it—for any reason—and no life can possibly be saved, 
and many lives must inevitably be sacrificed.” 

“I will remember them. I hope toEp.0 my part faithfully. 

“And I hope to do mine. Now, good-bye ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

FIFTY-TWO 

IN the black prison of the Conciergerie the doomed of the 
day awaited their fate. They were in number as the weeks of 

the year. 

Being allowed to purchase the means of writing and a 
li<dit Darnay sat down to write letters to Lucie, her father an 
Mr. Lorry until such time as the prison lamps should be ex¬ 
tinguished. : 

He never thought of Carton. His mind was so full of the 

•others that he never once thought of him. 

He had time to finish these letters before the lights were 
put out. When lie lay down on his straw bed, he thought he 

had done with this world. ’ 
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The hours went on as he walked to and fro and the clocks 
struck the numbers he would never hear again. Nine gone for 
ever, ten gone for ever, eleven gone for ever, twelve coming on 

to pass away. 

He heard one struck away from him without surprise. The 
hour had measured like most other hours. Devoutly thankful 
to Heaven for his recovered self-possession, he thought, “There 
is but another now,” and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage, outside the door. He 
stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. Before the 
door was opened, or as it opened, a man said in a low voice, in 
English, “He has never seen me here ; I have kept out of his 
way. Go you in alone ; I wait hear. Lose no time !” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there stood’ 
before him, face to face, quiet, intent upon him, with the light 
•of a smile on his features and a cautionary finger on his lip, 
Sydney ' 'arton. 

“Of all the people upon earth, you least expected to see 
me ?” he said. 

1 could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely believe it 
snow. You are not” the apprehension came suddenly [into his 
mind—“a prisoner V ’ 

“No. I am accidentally possessed of a power over one of 
the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand before you. I come 
from her, your wife, dear 1 arnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

“I bring you a request from her.” 

“What is it ?” 

“A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic entreaty, ad¬ 
dressed to you in the most pathetic tones of the voice so dear 
to you, that you well remember/’ 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“You have ;to time to ask me why I bring it, or what it 
means ; I have no time to tell you. You must comply with 
®t—take off those boots you wear, and draw on these of mine.” 
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There was a chair against the wall of the cell, behind the 
prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, had already, with the speed 
of lightning, got him down into it, and stood over him bare¬ 
foot. 

'‘ Draw on tliese boots of mine. Put your hands to them ; 
put your will to them. Quick !” 

“Carton, there is no escaping from this place ; it never can 
be done. You will only die with me. It is madness.’’ 

“It would be madness if I asked you to escape: but do I ? 
When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell me it is madness 
and remain here. Change that cravat for this of mine, that 
coat for this of mine. While you do it, let me take this ribbon 
from your hair, and shake out your hair like this of mine.’’ 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength, both of 
will and action, that appeared quite supernatural, he forced 
all these changes upon him. The prisoner was like a young 

child in his hands. 

“Carton ! Dear Carton ! It is madness. It cannot be 
accomplished, it never can be done, it has been attempted, and 
has always failed. I implore you not to add your death to 
the bitterness of mine.” 

“Do I ask you, my dear Darnay to pass the door ? When 
I ask you that, refuse. There are pen and ink and paper on this 
table. Is your hand steady enough to write ?” 

“It was, when you came in.” 

“Steady it again, and write what I shall dictate. Quick, 
friend, quick.” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay sat 
down at the table. Carton, with his right hand in his breast* 

stood close beside him. 

“Write exactly as I speak.” 

“To whom do I address it ?” 

“To no one.” CartOi. - still had his hand in his breast- 

“Do I date it T 

“No.” 
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The prisoner looked up at each question. Carton, stand¬ 
ing over him with his hand in his breast, looked down, 

“ f jf you remeii * her,* said Carton, dict ating, ‘ the words 
that passed between us, long ago, you will readily comprehend 
this when you see it. You do remember them, I know. It is 
not in your nature to forget them*’ 

He was drawing hi?hand from his breast ; the prisoner 
chancing to look up in his hurried winder as he wrote, the 
hand stopped, closing upon something. 

‘‘Have you w’ritten ‘forget them’ ? ” Carton asked. 

“I have. Is that a weapon in your hand V* 

“No ; I am not armed.” 

“What is it in your hand ?” 

“You shall know directly. Write on ; there are but a few 
words more.” He dictated again. “ ‘I am thankful that the 
time has come w hen I can prove them. That I do so is no 
subject for regret or grief’.” As he said these words, with his 
eyes fixed on the writer, his hand slowly and softly moved 
down close to the writer’s face. 

The pen dropped from Camay’s fingers on the table, and 
he looked about him vacantly. 

“What vapour is that ?” he asked* 

“Vapour ?” 

“Something that crossed me ?” 

“I am conscious of nothing ; there can be nothing here. 
Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry !” 

As lie looked at Carton with clouded eyes and with an 
altered manner of breathing, Carton—his hand again in his 
breast—looked steadily at him. 

“Hurry, hurry !’* 

The prisoner bent over the paper once more. 

“ ‘If it had been otherwise’ ”—Carton’s hand was again 
watchfully and softly stealing down—“ ‘I never should have 
used the longer opportunity. If it had been otherwise’ ”—the 
hand was at the prisoner’s face— “ ‘I should but have 
had so much the more to answer for. If it had been other- 
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wise . . Carton looked at the pen, and saw it was trailing off 
into unintelligible signs. 

( i < m s hand moved hack to his breast no more. The 
prisoner sprang up, with a reproachful look, but Carton’s hand 
was close and firm at his nostrils, and Carton’s left arm 
caught him round the waist. For a few seconds he faintly 
struggled with the man who had come to lay down his life for 

him, but within a minute or so, he was stretched insensible on 
the ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as his 
heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes the prisoner 
had laid aside, combed back his hair and tied it with the 
ribbon the prisoner had worn. Then he softly called, “Enter 
there ! Come in !” and the spy presented himself. 

0 You see,’’ said Carton, looking up, as he kneeled on one 
knee beside the insensible figure, putting the paper in the 
breast ; “is your hazard very great C’ 

“Mr. Carton,” the spy answered, with a timid snap of his 
fingers, “my hazard is not that in the thick of business here, 
if you are true to the whole of your bargain.” 

“Do not fear me. I will be true to the death.” 

“You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of fifty-two is to 
be right. Being made right by you in that dress I shall have 
no fear.” 

“Have no fear ! I shall soon be out of the way of harming 
you, and the rest will soon be far from here, please God ! Now 
get assistance and take me to the coach.” 

“You ?” said the spy nervously. 

“Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. You go out 
at the gate by which you brought me in ? ” 

“Of course.” 

‘ T was weak and faint when you brought me in and I: am 
fainter now you take me out. The parting interview has over¬ 
powered me. Such a thing has happened here often, and too 
often. Your life is in your own hands. Quick ! Call assistance !” 

“You swear not to betray me V' said the trembling spy, as 
he paused for a last moment. 
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“Man, man !” returned Carton, stamping liis foot ; ‘'have 

1 sworn by no solemn vow already, to go through with t is, 

that you waste the precious moments now ? Take him yourself 
to the courtyard you know of, place him yourself in the carriage, 
show him yourself to Mr. Lorry, tell him yourself to give him 
no restorative but air, and to remember my words of last night 
and his promise of last night, and drive away • 

The spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at the table, 
resting his forehead on his hands. The spy returned immediate¬ 


ly, with two men. 

“How then V* said one of them, comtemplating the fallen 
figure “So afflicted to find that his friend has drawn a prize 

in tlie lottery of Saint Guillotine ?” 

“A good patriot,” said the other, “could hardly have 
been more afflicted if the aristocrat had drawn a blank. 

They raised the unconscious figure, placed it on a litter they 
had brought to the door, and bent to carry it way. 

“The time is short, Evremonde,” said the spy, in a warning 

Voice. 


“I know it well,” answered Carton. “Be careful of my 


Lift him, and 


friend, I entreat you, and leave me. 

“Come, then, my children,” said Barsad. 

come away 1” / 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. Straining his 
powers of listening to the utmost, he listened for any sound 

that might denote suspicion or alarm. There was none. Keys 

turned, doors clashed, footsteps passed along distant passages : 
no crv was raised or hurry made that seemed unusual. Breath¬ 
ing more freely in a little while, he sat down at the table, and 

listened again until the clocks struck two. . . 

Sounds that ho was not afraid of, for ho divine oir 

meaning then began to be audible. Several doors were opened 

in succession, and finally his own. A jailor, with a list m his 

hand, looked in, merely saying, “Follow' me, Evremonde . and 

he followed into a large dark room, at a distance. It was a 

dark winter day, and what with the shadows within, and what 

with the shadows without, he could but dimly discern the others 

who were brought there to have their arms bound. Some were 
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standing, some seated, gome were lamenting and in restless 
motion ; but these were few. The great majority were silent 
and still, looking fixedly at the ground. 

i < *■ • % 4 ' l ' . r ' *' % 5 ‘ * <» \ I jv „ * * 3 r 1 ( - 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, while some of 
the fifty-two were brought in after him, ore man stopped in 
passing, to embrace him, as having a knowledge of him. It 
thrilled him with a great dread of discovery ; but the man 
■ ■ : ‘t on. A very few moment after that a young woman, with 
a slight girlish form, a sweet spare face in which there was no 
vestige of colour, and large, widely opened, patient eyes, rose 
h“°m the seat where he had observed her sitting and came to 
speak to him. 

“Citizen Evremonde,” she said, touching him with her cold 
hand. “I am a poor little seamstress who was with you in La 
F orce. ’ ’ 

He murmured for answer ; “True. I forget what you 
were accused of.” 

“ 7 dots. Though the just heaven knows I am innocent of 
any. Is it likely ? Who w-ould think of plotting with a poor 
little weak creature like me ?” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it so touched him 
that tears started from his eyes. 

“I am not afraid to die, citizen Evremonde, but I have 
done not!ling. I am not unwilling to die, if the Republic which 
is to do so much good to us poor, wall profit by my death ; 

but I do not know how that can be, citizen Evremonde. Such a 

* 

poor weak little creature !’’ • ■' 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was to warm and 
soften to, it warmed and softened to this pitiable girl. 

“I heard you were released, citizen Evremonde. I hoped 
it was true !” 

“It was. But I w 7 as again taken and condemned.” 

“If I may ride with you, citizen Evremonde, will you let 
me hold your hand ? I am not afraid, but x am little and 
weak, and it will give me more courage.” 
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As the patient eyes were lifted to his ^ c e, he s a w a sudden 
doubt in them, and 

worn, hunger-worn young fingers ana toucn 

i • * tirhlGnPrftn. 


L . nungcrnuw* o w 

■■Are you dying for him %”0» whisper^. 

TT 1 ! Yes. 


his wife and child. 



/illU lliO » *- ny> 

.■Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger . 
“Hush ! Yes, my poor sister ; to the last. 

The wme wThe^bairier 

^/^“brut when a coU going out of Paris dnves 

ui' to be examined. 

“Who goes here ? Whom have we within . Paper . 

The papers are handed out, and read. , 

“Alexandre Manette. Physician. Frenc . Zander 

This is he ; this helpless, inarticulately murmuring, wa 

ing old man pointed out. mind i 

"Apparently the citizen-doctor is not in his right _ mmd - 

The revolution-fever will have been too much for him . 

Greatly too much for him. 

“Hah ! Many suffer with it. Lucie. His daughter, 
is she 




This is she. 

Apparently it must be. Lucie the wife of Evremonde ; is 
it not ?” 

It is. . 

“Hah ! Evremonde has an assignation elsewhere. ucie, 

her child. English. This is she V' 

She and no other. 

“Sydney Carton. Advocate. English. Which is he ? 

%7 h m 

He lies here, in this corner of the carriage. He, too, is 

%■ 

pointed out. 

“Apparently the English advocate is in a swoon . 

It is hoped he will recover in the fresher air. It is represent- 
ed that he is not in strong health, and has separated sadly from 
a friend who is under the displeasure of the Republic. 
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Is that all ? It is not a great deal, that ! Many are- 
under the displeasure of the Republic, and must look out at the 
little window. Jarvis Lorry. Banker. English. Which is 


“I am he. Necessarily, being the last.” 

It is Jarvis Lorry who has replied to all the previous 

questions. r 

‘ Behold your papers, Jarvis Lorry, countersigned.” 

“One can depart, citizen ?” 

“One can depart. Forward, my postillions ! A good 
journey ! 6 


I salute you, citizen—And the first danger passed !” 

These are again the words of Jarvis Lorry as he clasps his 
hands, and looks upward. There is terror in the carriage/there 

Vi IVping, there is the heavy breathing of the insensible 
traveller. 

“Are we not going too slowly ? Can they not be induced 
to go faster ? asks Lucie, clinging to the old man. 


“It would seem like flight, my darling, 
them too mmh ; ii would rouse suspicion. 


I must not 


urge 


Look back, look back, and see if we are pursued 


r 


ry 


“The road is clear, my dearest 
sued !” 


So far we are not pur- 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE KNITTING DONE 

_ _ _ ^3" t\\ r o awaited their fate, Madame Defarge 

held darkly ominous council with The Vengeance and Jacques 
Three of the revolutionary jury. Not in the wine-shop did 
Madam> Defarge confer with these ministers, but in the shed of 
the wood-sawyer, erst a mender of road. 
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“It is not quite like a good citizen ", it is a thing to regret. 

“See you,- said madame, “I care nothing for this Doctor 

1 .™. one to me. But the Evremonde people are to- 

be exterminated, and the wife and child must follow the husband 

and father.” 

Jacques Three croaked, “No one must 

not half enough as it is. We have not half enough as it is. W e 

ought to have six score a day.” 

The wood-sawyer, advanced with his hand to his re cap. 

“Touching those signals, little - citizen,” said Madame 
Defarge sternly, “that she made to the prisoners, you are ready 
to bear witness to them this very day ? 

“Ay, ay, why not ?” cried the sawyer. “Every day, in all 

weathers, from two to four, always signalling, sometimes wrth 

the little one, sometimes without. I know what I know. I have 

seen with my eyes.” , 

“Clearly plots,” said Jacques Three, “Transparently. 

“You are engaged at three o’clock ; you are going to see 
the batch of to-day executed. You ?” 

The question was addressed to the wood-sawyer, who • 
hurriedly replied in the affirmative. 

“I”, said madame, “am equally engaged at the same place. 
After it is over-say at eight to-night—come you to me, m, 
►Saint Antoine, and we will give information against these 

people at my section.’’ 

Madame Defarge beckoned the juryman and The Vengeance- 
a little nearer to the door, and there expounded her further 

views to them thus : 

She will now be at home, awaiting the moment of his 
death. “She will be mourning and grieving. She will be in a 
state of mind to impeach the justice oi the Republic, She * 
I,, lull of sympathy wiili its enemies. I will go to her. 

It was nothing to her that an innocent man was to die lor 
the sins of his forefathers ; she saw, not him, but them. It was 
nothing to her that his wife was to be made a widow and his- 
daughter an orphan ; that was insufficient punishment, because - 
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11 e y were her natural enemies and her prey, and as such had 
no right to live. Such a heart Madame Defarge carried under 
her rough robe. Lying hidden in her waist was a sharpened 
• c agger. Tin is accounted, and walking with the confident tread 
1 of such a character, and with the supple freedom of a woman 
A\ho had habitually walked in her childhood bare-foot and bare¬ 
legged, on the brown sea-sand, Madame Defarge took her way 
;along the streets. 

Now, when the journey of the travelling-coach, at that 
very moment waiting for the completion of its ioad, had been 
planned out last night, the difficuhy of taking Miss Pross in it 
had much engaged Mr. Lorry’s attention. It was not merely 
desirable to avoid overloading the coach, but it was of the 
highest importance that the time occupied in examining it and 
its passengers should be reduced to the utmost ; since their 
escape might depend on the saving of only a few seconds here 
and there. Finally, he had proposed, after anxious considera¬ 
tion, that Miss Pross and Jerry, who were at liberty to leave 
the city, should leave it at three o’clock in the lightest-wheeled 
conveyance known to that period. 

Seeing in this arrangement the hope of rendering real 
service in that pressing emergency. Miss Pross hailed it with 
joy. She and derry had beheld the coach start. 

“Now what do you think, Mr. Cruncher,” said Miss Pross, 
whose agitation was so great that she could hardly speak, or 
move, or live—“What do you think of our not starting from 
this courtyard ? Another carriage having already gone from 
here today, it might awaken suspicion.” 

“My opinion, miss, 5 ’ returned Mr. Cruncher, “is as you are 
right. Likewise wot I will stand by you, right or wrong.” 

“I am so distracted with fear and hope for our precious 
creatures, 5 ’ said Miss Pross, widly crying, “that I am incapable 
of forming any plan. Are you capable of forming any plan, 
my dear good Mr. Cruncher ?” 

' Hespectin’ a future spear life, miss,” returned Mr. 
Cruncher, “I hope so. Jlespectin any present case o’ this 
here blessed old head o 5 mine, I think not, Would you do 
ane the favour, miss, to take notice o’ two promises and wows 
wot it is my wishes fur to record in this here crisis ?” 
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“Oh for gracious’ sake !” cried Miss Pross, still widly 
crying, “record hem at once, and get them out of the way, 

like an excellent man.” 

“First,” said Mr. Cruncher, who was all in a tremble,!md 

who spoke with an ashy and solemn visage : them 1 ? Q e g 
well out o’ this, never no more will I do it, never no more . 

“I am quite sure, Mr. Cruncher,” returned Mm 
“that vou never will do it again, whatever it is, an ® . 

not to"think it necessary to mention more particu y 

it is 55 ' ■ ■ 

1 1 “No. miss,” returned Jerry, “it shall not be named to you 

Second : them poor things well out this, and never no more wi 

I interfere with Mrs. Cruncher’s flopping, never no more . 

“Whatever housekeeping arrangement that may be . said 
Miss Pross, striving to dry her eyes and compose ^ erse^, 
have no doubt it is best that Mrs. Cruncher should have it 
entirely under her own superintendence. O my poor darlings . 

“I 20 so far as to say, miss, morehover,” proceeded Mr. 

Cruncher, with a most alarming tendency to hold forth as front 
a pulpit—” and let mv words be took down arid took to JVPs. 

Cruncher through yourself-that wot my opimons_ respectin 
flopping has undergone a change, and that wot I o y P 
witli all my heart as Mrs. Cruncher may be a-flopping at the 

present ti , 

“There, there, there ! I hope she is, my dear man,” cried 
the distracted Miss Pross, “and I hope she finds it answering 

her expectations.” 

“Forbid it,” proceeded Mr. Cruncher, with additional 
solemnity, additional slowness, and additional tendency to ho 
out, “as anything wot 1 have ever said or done should be 
visited on my earnest wishes for them poor creatures now. 
Forbid it, as we should not all flop, (if it was anyways 
convenient) to get ‘era out o’ this here dismal ns or i 
it, miss. Wot I say, forbid it!” This was Mr. .Cruncher’s 
conclusion after a protracted but \ain endeavour o n 

better one. 


And still Madame Defarge, pursuing her way along the 
streets, came nearer and nearer. 
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«V If We e y er £ et back t0 ou . r native land,” said Miss Pross, 

mo OU k ma ki re !^ u P on i my tebin & ^ rs * Cruncher as much as I 
ay be able to remember and understand of what you have so 

impressive y sai , and at all events you may be sure that I 

shall bear witness to your being thoroughly in earnest at this 
dreadful time. AT — - 1 -••• -- 


Now, pray let us think. 
Cruncher, let us think !” 


My esteemed Mr. 


Still Madame Defarge, pursuing her way along the streets 
came nearer and nearer. 


If you were to go before,” said Miss Pross, “and stop tho 
vehicle and horses from coming here, and were to wait some¬ 
where for me ; wouldn’t that be best ?” 

Mr. Cruncher thought it might be best. 

Where could you wait for me ?” asked Miss Pross. 

Mi. Cruncher was so bewildered that he could think of no 

locality but Temple Bar. Jpas, Temple Bar was hundreds of 

miles awa\, and Madame Defarge was drawing very near in¬ 
deed. 

“By the cathedral door,” said Miss Pross. “Would it be 

much out of the way to take me in near the great cathedral 
door between the two towers ? 

“No, Miss,” answered Mr. Cruncher. 

“Then, like the best of men,” said Miss Pross, “go to the 
post-house straight, and make that change.” 

am doubtful,” said Mr. Cruncher, hesitating and shaking 
his head, ‘about leaving of you, you see. We don’t know what 
may happen.” 

“Heaven knows we don’t,” returned Miss Pross ; “but 
have no fear for me. Take me in at the cathedral, at three 
o’clock, or as near it as you can, and I am sure it will be better 
than our going from here. I feel certain of it. There ! Bless 
you, Mr. Cruncher ! Think-not of me, but of the lives that 
may depend on both of us !” 

With an encouraging nod or two, he immediately went out 
to alter the arrangements and left her by herself to follow as 
she had proposed. 
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Miss Pross got a basin of cold water and began laving her 

eyes which were swollen and red, but constantly paused and 

looked round to see that there was no one watching her. In 
one of those pauses she recoiled and cried out, for s e saw a 

figure standing in the? room. 

The basin fell to the ground broken, and the water flowed 


to the feet of Madame 1 )efarge. 

Madame Defarge looked coldly at her, and said, “The wife 

of iSvremonde ; where is she ? 

It flashed upon Miss Pross’s mind that the doors were all 
standing open, and would suggest the flight. Her first act was 
to shut them. There were four in the room, and she shut them 
all. She then placed herself before the door of the chamber 

w'l ich Lucie had occupied. 


Madame Defarge’s dark eyes followed her through this 

ent, and rested on her when it w 7 as finished. Miss 
SlMMMHMBMliiil not tamed 


but 


rapid move-, __ _ . 

Pross had nothing beautiful about her * years had 
t he wildness, or softened the grimness, of her appearance 
she too was a determined woman in her different way, and she 
measured Madame Defarge with her eyes, every inch. 


“You might, from your appearance, be the wife of Luci¬ 
fer,” said Miss Pross, in her breathing. “Nevertheless, you 
shall not get the better of me. I am an Englishwoman. 

“On roy w r ay yonder,** said Madame Defarge, with a slight 
movement of her hand towards the fatal spot, “where they 
reserve my chair and mv knitting for me, I am come to make 
my compliments to her in passing. I wish to see her.” 

Each spoke in her own language ; neither understood the 
•other’s words ; both were very watchful, and intent ,to deduce 
from look and manner what the unintelligible words meant. 

“ It will do her no good to keep herse’f concealed from me 
at this moment,” said Madame Defarge. “Good patriots will 
know what that means. Let me see her. Go tell her that I 
wish to see her. ! o you hear ?” 

“If those eyes of yours were bed-winches,” returned Miss 
Pross, “and I was an English four-poster, they should not loose 
a splinter of me. No, you wicked foreign woman ; I am your 
match.” * 
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Madame Defarge was not likely to follow these remarks in 

detail ; but she so far understood them as to perceive that she 
was set at naught. 

? “Woman, imbecile and pig-like !” said Madame Defarge, 
frowning. “I demand to see her. Either tell her that 1 de¬ 
mand t< > see her, or stand out of the way of the door and let 

me go to her.” This with an angry explanatory wave of her 
right arm. 

“I little thought,” said Miss Pross, ‘‘that I should ever 
want to understand your nonsensical language ; but I would 
give all I have, except the clothes I wear, to know whether you 
suspect the truth, or any part of it.” 

Neither of them for a single moment released the other’s 
eyes. Madame J >efarge had not moved from the spot where 
she stood when Miss Pross first became aware of her ; but she 
now advanced one step. 

‘HH am a Briton,” said Miss Pross, “I am desperate. I 
don’t care an English Twopence for myself. I know that the 
longer I keep you here, the greater hope there is for my Lady¬ 
bird. I’ll not leave a handful of that dark hair upon your 
head, if you lay a finger on me !’’ 

This was a courage that Madame Defarge so little under- 
stood as to mistake for weakness. “Ha, ha !” she laughed* 
“you poor wretch ! What are you worth ! I address myself 
to that Doctor.'- Then she raised her voice and called out, 
“Citizen Doctor ! Wife of Evremonde ! 1 ‘hild of Evremonde f 

Any person but this miserable fool, answer the Citizeness 
Defarge ! ” 

Perhaps the following silence, perhaps some latent dis¬ 
closure in the expression of Miss Pross’s face, perhaps a ’sudden 
misgiving apart from either suggestion, vdiispered to Madame 
Defarge that they were gone. Three of the doors she opened 

swiftly, and looked in. 

1 / / 

“These rooms are all in disorder, there has been hurried 

/ 

packing, there are odds and ends upon the ground. There is 
no one in that room behind you ! Let me look.” 

“Never !’* said Miss Pross, who understood the request as 
perfectly as Madame Defarge understood the answer. 
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“If they are not in that room, they are gone, and can be- 
pureued and brought back,” said Madame Defarge to herself. 

“As long as you don't know whether they are in that room- 
or not vou are uncertain what to do,’’ sa.d Miss Prose to- 
herself • “and you shall not know that, if I can prevent your 
knowing it; and know that or not know that, you shall not 

leave here while I can hold you. 


“1 have been in the streets from the first, nothing has 
stopped me, I will tear you to pieces, but I will have you from, 
that door,” said Madame i ’efarge. 

“We are alone at the top of a high house m a solitary 
courtyard, we are not likely to be heard, and I pray for bodily 
strength to keep you here, while every minute you are hem 
is worth a hundred thousand guineas to my darling, said Miss 


Progg, - 

Madame Defarge made at the door. Miss Pross, on the 
instinct of the moment, seized her round the waist m both her 
arms, and held her tight. It was in vain for ’Madame Defarge 
to struggle and to strike ; Miss Pross, with the vigorous- 

tenacity of love, always so much stronger than hate, clasped 

her tight, and even lifted her from the floor in the struggle t a 
they had The two hands of Madame Defarge buffeted and 
tore her face ; but Miss Pross, with her head down held her 
round the waist, and clung to her with more than the hold of 


a drowning woman. 

Soon, Madame Defarge’s hands ceased to strike, and felt 
at her encircled waist. “It is under my arm, said Miss Pross,. 
in smothered tones, “you shall not draw it. I am stronger 
than you, I bless Heaven for it. I hold you till one or other- 

o us faints or dies !” 

Madame Defarge’s hands were at her bosom. Miss Pross- 
looked up, saw what it was, struck at it, struck out a flash 
and a crash, and stood alone—blinded with smoke. 

411 this was in a second. As the smoke cleared, leaving 
an awful stillness it passed out on the air, like the soul of the 
furious woman whose body lay lifeless on the ground. 

In the first fright and horror of her situation, Miss Pross 
passed the body as far from it as she could, and ran down the- 
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■stairs to call for fruitless help. Happily, she thought of the 
consequences of what she did, in t me to check herself and go 
back. It was dreadful to go in at the door again ; hut, she 
did go in, and even went near it, to get the bonnet and other 
things that she must wear. These she put on, out on the 
staircase, first shutting and locking the door and taking away 
the key. She then sat down on the stairs a few moments to 
ibreathe and to cry, and then got up and hurried away. 

By good fortune she had a veil on her bonnet, or she 
•could hardly have gone along the streets without being stopped. 
By good fortune, too, she was naturally so peculiar in appear¬ 
ance as not to show disfigurement like any other woman. She 
needed both advantages, for the marks of gripping fingers were 
•deep in her face, and her hair was torn, and her dress (hastily 
'Composed with unsteady hands) was clutched and dragged a 
hundred ways. 

In crossing the bridge, she dropped the door key in the 
driver. Arriving at the cathedral some few' minutes before her 
•escort, and waiting there, she thought, what if the key were 
already taken in a net, what if it were identified, what if the 
door wore opened and the remains discovered, what if she were 
stopped at the gate, sent to prison, and charged with murder ! 
In the midst of these fluttering thoughts, the escort appeared, 
.took her in, and took her away. 

* 

“Is there any noise in the streets ?” she asked him. 

“The usual noises,*’ Mr. Cruncher replied ; and looked 
rsurprised by the question and by her aspect. 

“1 don’t hear you,” said Miss Pross. “What do you 
.say ?”' ' ■ ' j 11||| ||| ^]l I 

It was in vain for Mr. Cruncher to repeat what he said ; 
Miss Pross could not hear him. “So I’ll nod my head,” 
thought Mr. Cruncher, amazed, “at all events she’ll see that.” 
And she did. 

“Is there any noise in the streets now ?” asked Miss Pross 
-again, presently. 

Again Mr. Cruncher nodded his head. 

“I don’t hear it.” 
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“Gone deaf in an hour?” said Mr. Cruncher, ruminating, 
with his mind much disturbed ; “wot’s come to her . 

“I feel ” said Miss Pross, “as if there had been a flash and 
a crash, and that crash was the last thing I should ever hear 


in this life.’’ 

“Blest if she ain’t in a queer condition 1 said Mr. 
Cruncher, more and more disturbed “Wot can she have been 
a takin’ , to keep her courage up? Hark ! There’s the roll of 
them dreadful carts ! You can hear that, miss f 

“I can hear,” said Miss Pross, seeing that he spoke to her, 
“nothing. O, my good man, there was first a great crash, and 
then a trreat stillness, and that stillness seems to be fixed and 
unchangeable, never to be broken any more as long as my 

life lasts.” 


“If she don't hear the roll of these dreadful carts, now 
very nigh their journey’s end,” said Mr. Cruncher, glancing 
over his shoulder, “it’s my opinion that indeed she never will 

hear anything else in this world.” 


And indeed she never did. 

Along the Paris streets, the death-carts rumbled, hollow 
and harsh. Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to La Guillotine. 

On the steps of a church, awaiting the coming-up of the 
tumbrils, stands the Spy and prison- sheep. He looks into the 
first of them ; not there. He looks into the second ; not 
there. He already asks himself, “Has he sacrificed me ? * 
when his face clears, as he looks into the third. 


‘‘Which is Evremonde f” says a man behind him. 

“That. At the back there.” 

“With his hand in the girl’s ?” 

“Yes.” 

The man cries, “ Down, Evremonde ! To the Guillotine 
all aristocrats ! Down, Evrwnoiide t 9 

‘‘Hush, hush !” the Spy entreats him, timidly. 

‘ ‘And why not, citizen % ’ ’ 

“He is going to pay the forfeit : it will be paid in five 
minutes more. Let him be at peace.” 
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The clocks are (ui (lie stroke of three, and the tumbril* 
begin to discharge their loads. The ministerfof “ajnte 
GuiUotine are robed and ready. Crash !—A head is held un 
and the knitting-women who scarcely lifted their eyes to look 
a it a moment ago when it could think and speak, count One. 

The second tumbril empties and moves on • 

comes up. Crash !—And the knitting-women, never "faltering 
or pausing in their work, count Two faltering. 

The supposed Evremonde descends, and the seamstreL i« 

lifted out next after him. He has not relinquished h“r Sent 

hand in getting out, but still holds it as he promised They 
solemnly bless each other. The spare hand does not tremhll 

lTin^he naTient ; f nothin | worse than a sweet, bright -constancy 
is m the patient face. She goes next before him—is gone' - 

the knitting-women count Twenty-Two. o > 

The murmuring o 'many voices the nntnpninu ^ 

crowd* so that S it g & the outskirts oPZ 

wd, so that it swells forward m a mass. Twenty-Three. 

,, They said of him, about the city that night that it wac 

the peacefullest man’s face ever beheld there * Manv added 
that lie looked sublime and prophetic. ‘ 1 y dd d 


NOTES 

CHAPTER I 


Mail , mail coach , a large four-wheeled carriage that carries mail on 

its roof and travellers inside. # , 

,h. Dover road . the road that goes from London, m Blackheath 
Rochester, to Dover on the Channel Coast. 

between while* : at times. 

near leader : the carriage horse in front and on the left side, 
the guard : on a travelling carriage the man who attends to passengers 
and luggage. 

My blood ! a curse or oath. 

||i i a sudden effort. 

to .hid : to fasten a wooden or metal shoe in order to prevent a wheel 
from revolving and moving downhill at great speed. . , 

In the king’s name : to safeguard or protect the mail under © mg s 
authority. 

adturation : request. 

on the offensive : prepared to fire on mere suspicion, 
holster : leather case that is fixed to a saddle. 

o’ yourn : of yours. 

a Devil at a quick mistake : likely to shoot in haste and without hesitation, 
on mere suspicion. 

blunderbuss : a short gun. 

a crown to drink : five shillings to buy a drink with. 

If so be as you’re quick : if it is so that you are quick. 

blazing strange message : (the great surprise of Jerry will become clear in 
Chapter XII). 

dig out of a grave : help at the release of a person who had been in prison 
for 18 years. 

kept his own counsel : did not tell his secrets to anyone. 

CHAPTER II 

head drawer : chief waiter. 

valise : a small leather trunk for clothes. 

pseket * a shi ; > which c;m i i*’.s mail, 
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winds sets fair : wind is favourable and will continue so. 
concord i narno of a bodrooin. 

sea-coal : coal carried from New Castle over the sea. 

d! ^?ham r«™embering the past while gating on the live coals, 

for lS yelrs 8 ® ° f * h ° pri8 ° ner Wh ° had been J«U 

11 ^Lento"dedn“ s°"‘° f W " k : “ re0 ‘ U ' him fr °” his fits of 

Channel: the English Channel, 
intelligence : information. 

curtsied : made a feminine salutation by bending at the knees. 

Beauvais : a town in France to the north of France. 

tUr "!”l k a "oT 31e , nS ! i pecu ? liar y mangle: turning a huge machine, i.e. y 
a ellson s Bank the only aim of which is to makl money without 

* Clients feelings. (Mr. Lorry says he has no feelings 

5°°rfT y8 ° f IlSS f anette , “ direcfcl y thafc he does not expect her S to 
d^ad long s’ince ) ° n heanDg about her father who she thinks has been 

the privilege : Before the French Revolution, the French king or any of 

his ministers could order the imprisonment of a person for an indefinite 

period without giving any reasons and by merely filling in his name in 

the blank space on a form. Such on order was called a Lettre cle 

Cachet. Any person with influence could get a minister pass the 
order. • 

credentials : documents which prove a person’s identity, 
smelling salts : a cure for faintness- 

CHAPTER III 


had undergone a grinding in the mill : had borne tho hardships of life, 
dominoes : an indoor game. 


what the devil.gallery there ? : a saving meaning 

you there?” b 

triumvirate : a party of three. 


“what business have 


CHAPTER IV 

One hundred and five : the prisoner’s Inumber and 
records of the prison. 

travelling papers : passport and other documents, 
barrier : a gate on the frontier of a country, 
postillion : where customs etc. are collected. 


designation in the 
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form of 

the 18th. 


CHAPTER V 

2SS!TT^K * p |acewKere 

„.rj:rzr t — 

Harlequin : a character in i >ai > r 

and dances. , . t-w 

ttr-wCr = ‘Aggravated wrongly pronounced. 

Agin : against). 

wittles : victuals, food. London. 

Old Bailey : This was the centra, enrrrrnal court of K ^ & 

quartering : cutting a body j till about the end of 

punishment for high treason m 

century. 

Lewis : Louis XVI, the French King. 

CHAPTER VI 

Judas: Judas Iscariot, in^h^ best^o get him convicted 

shaping them into grave clothes . trying » 
and sentenced to death. 

CHAPTER VII 

offices : # asking for the bill in order .to pay it. 

calling t e rec attended courts in the same district. 

went the same circuit. J , tQ a jacka i because he followed 

lK «ryverTthc bon "and helped the latter with hie cages in the courts. 

dre llple : One of the Inns of Court in London. These are a sort of 

Law C° I?* g p ton helped Stryver in remembering the important- 
points o^atS'e.^Ttati^y Sr^called^Memory’ by the latter. 

CHaAPTER VIH 

Ladybird : a pet name ; originally given to Juliet by her nurse in Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo cmd 'Juliet* 
affidavit : a written declaration on oath. 

CHAPTER IX 


Monseignuer 
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Monsieur : French for 'sir'. Plural ‘messieurs' 
courier : messenger. 

chateau : a large country house. 

flambeau : torch. 

CHAPTER XI 

wa, *f : homeless wanderer. 


CHAPTER XII 

Saint Pancras : name of an ancient church. 
:ycn ng ’un : young one. 

wenturs : ventures. 

again me : against me. 

short commons : insufficient food. 

a famous fisherman, author of 
published in 1653. 

wital : vital, important. 


The Compleat Angler” 


CHAPTER XIV 


used by passengers 


chariot t a four-wheeled carriage. 

Ch tlveSing r 4' a *l;f f ° Ur ^ich was 

CHAPTER XV 

professional claptrap : a lawyer’s tricks, 
flights : deeds, achievements. 

run of confidence : so much of confident u t r, 

great rush of clients to deposit money there*”* ^ ^ reSUltS “ 

turnkey : the warder of a jaii who keeps the keys of the prison-rooms. 

During the rlfie^of horns 8 Ym"' 1 ’, 1,y CharIes V of France in 13' 

a oiaei anybody s imprisonment in this famous prison 
linstock : a stick with « fm-i- . . 

placed to fire a cannon. 6nd 111 wlllch a U Shted match w 

Hotel de Viile : the Town Hall of Paris. ' 

fc £°iSH , ?i” r ! This officer has been identified as Marquis deLanns 
whose body was hacked to pieces and taken through the streets. 

CHAPTER XVII 

codger : fellow ; a mean person. 
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tn a convent, which was used as »- 

*% during the French Revolut.on . ^ - accu3ed or suspect, 

sequestration : confiscation of 9, 1791 by the Revolu- 

This was done under ti e law oi 

tionaries. -o+ive country to live in anot nor. 

emigrant = *Pr'- d to a " y FrenCh “° 

l;oT"romhircountry. 

L Irt 


process 


CHAPTER XVIII 


patriot . any eitircn oC France who supported the Revohrtion. 

Beauvais : the ^birth place of Doctor »£»^ ^ of emi- 

,b. decree : In revolutionary France laws under wh. 

grants were put watch as * u, P cct "' , . ft Dr . Guillotine. With 

•V Card's of c rd:re“ns were cut off b y the Revolutionaries 

u C«.ti.rg.ri. . two ** 

condemned were placed by 1 >e Kevoiuw 

CHAPTER XIX 

na situated in this part of tha 

St. Germain quarter : Abbaye prison, 
city to the south of river Seine. 

CHAPTER XXI 

Tribunal : Court of justice set up by Revolutionaries for summary tual 

,he ti“ti T be e tri B cd Infaentencel oTa^culX ’“ulhu 
Accuser prepared these. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Pnrvovnr * One who provides articles of food. 

Purveyor. One w nop beeinning of the French Revolution 

denounced to the section. ti g an( j a Revolutionary Committee 

Paris was divided into>48 sectione, enemieg of the Revolution were 
was formed in eacl section. 
reported to these Section Committees. 

CHAPTER X> 

P0 ”. , hc r ReV toMMo rnorth S r^C'onttmleiiid 

is the famous Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

m a r 


over the water : across the Channel, i.e., England. 
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sheep of the prisons ! ft cant word of tho time for ft spy under the 
jailors. These were the hateful traitors who, in order to save them¬ 
selves for a time, reported and bore witness against the accused. 

overthrown government : the government of Louis XVI of France. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


wot : that, which, 
fardens : farthings, 
sarse : sauce. 

blow upon : inform against ; betray. 


CHAPTER XXV 

rouleau : roll of coins wrapped in paper. 

pretty boy : the boy here referred to is Charles Darnay. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

( 

Jacobin : The extremist society of Revolutionaries in France which took 
its name ‘ Jacobin’ from the fact that at first they used to meet in 
the Jacobin Convent of St. Jacques in Paris. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

spear ! sphere, 
wows i vows, 
them t those, 
no more s any more. 

# 

that wot : that. 

Lucifer s Satan. 

bed winch : an instrument with which the screws and bolts of a bed am 
twisted. 

the day's wine : the day’s group of the condemned prisoners who were to 
be guillotined. 



questions and 


.. j on the English high roads towards 

1 What conditions prevailed on the ungn * 

th . end 0 ^^^ e C 9 en M“ ry Lorry relate to Miss Manette about her 
father^! ^ ^ ac(Jount of the meeting between Miss Manette and her 

•*■£ What sort of a life did t^nvl^ation 

that cart ° n and charies Darnay> after the 

'**'*■ "5K SSSSSSr*"TS£S^h» towards the end of the 

oighteent^centu^^ M tQ the assa ssination of Charles Darnay’s 

— ’ what were the two promises made by Charles Darnay and 

Dr. Manette to each other ? Sydney Carton to Miss Manette ? 

Wl.nl entreaty.made by byd ^ of tho -honest' railing of 
i J How did young Jerry come 

W8 f ?2%. „ did the Defarges handle Barsad, the spy, when he entered 

their wineshop ? , . . i r Qharles Darnay. 

13. Describe briefly £ , ica | order, the story of Dr. Manette. 

18. Compare and eontra.t the characters of Defarge an d Madame 
Dof "lT What part do the following chaxacters >laym the story: 

17°’ Whoin i lo^you^collider^h^central character in the novel 1 Give 
reS8 °18 8 ' Write character-sketches of (a) Sydney Carton, (6) Charles 
D " r “/’ iVn^'characler-sketches of <«) Lucie Manette, (6) Madame 
Def "f' Poirt “ Hud relate briefly, the dramatic situations on which 
the story a note on the humour of Dickens and illustrate your 

Explain and illustrate how the novel is a story of 
23. Which one of the characters in the novel do you like best, nd 

Why 24. 

the reign of can one call A T ^t oj Two Cities a historical 

""V What ^ does the Old Bailey trial of Charles Darnay throw 

on the administration of justice in England in the eighteenth century ? 
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